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It is with pain we feel ourselves obliged to state, that if 
some very great reformation does not shortly take place, in 
the minds of our gifted literary men, it will be found impos- 
sible to withstand the rapid and inevitable decay of poetical 
taste in these countries. Some years ago we were of opinion, 
that notwithstanding the many grave errors which sia * 
the verse of our modern poets, there was still sufficient ¢ 
dence therein of rational reflection, comprehensive power, aa 
exalted beauty, to warrant us in concluding that their poctry 
adequately reflected the spirit of the age. Locksley Halt, 
The ‘Miller's Daughter, Oriana, Lady Clara Vere de Vere, The 
Lotus Eaters, or indeed my of the poems which ‘Tennyson 
published, in 1830, and 1842, or subsequently, Zhe Princess, 
and Lu Memoriam, possessed qualities which redeemed their 
inperfections. On the other hand, though Bailey had given 
birth to the most extravagant absurdities, he had also produced 
some of the most eloquent passages which had been written 
since the time of Byron: Browning, who doubtless perpetrated 
such literary atrocities as Paracelsus, Pippa Passes, and 
Sordello, had made compensation by his Blot on the Sculchcon, 
and Colombe’s Birth Day: and Longfellow, by adopting, and 
developing their beautiful peculiarities, had identified himself 
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with our Chaucer, Spenser, Goldsmith, and Thompson. It is 
sad to think how every one of these poets has since undone 
himself. Tennyson, all are aware, has almost approached 
the bounds which separate reason from idiotey, in his traly 
incomprehensible Maud; and we now feel bound to inform 
such of our readers, as do not already know the fact, that Long- 
fellow’s Song of Hiawatha, is quite unworthy of the Author of 
The Psalm. of Life, Autumn, The Slare’s Dream, or 
Evangeline ; that Bailey’s Mystic is immeasurably inferior to 
Festus, or The Angel World ; and that Browning’s Men and 
Women, must seriously injure the Author's reputation as a poet. 
If the love of mystification, and inane scribbling, confined itself 
to any one of our distinguished poets, the consequences would 
not be so injurious ; but, unfortunately, all those whom we were 
wont to point to, as the shining lights of British poetry, 
have emulated each other in this course of folly, and would 
seemingly sacrifice, in the most reckless and demented manner, 
the pleasant vales, and sunny slopes of Parnassus, in order that 
they might breathe the atmosphere of Bedlam, and dash them- 
selves, in spasmodic fury, against its iron bars. 

The evil consequences resulting from their indulgence in this 
lamentable vice, have already exhibited themselves in no limited 
manner, in the effusions of our ** Minor Minstrels,” as every 
bookshop in the three kingdoms shows, and as the pages of 
every provincial journal exhibit. Where is all thisto end? 
Have we indeed arrived at the iron age of English poetry ? Is 
it possible that we have already seen our last great Bard, and 
that the massive portals of Westminster Abbey are never more 
to grate upon their hinges, for the reception of another tenant 
in Poets’ corner? Is that long line at last filled up, which 
sparkles with the names of Milton, Spenser, Pope, Dryden, 
Coleridge, Shelley, Byron; of Shakspere, and Ben Johnson, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger and Ford, Congreve, Wy- 
cherly, and Farquhar? <A sad prospective indeed, but what 
if true? We have had already the golden age of our great 
Dramatist, corresponding to that of Virgil, Horace, and Juvenal 
in Rome, we have had the silver age of Scott, Byron, Moore, 
Wordsworth, answering tothat of Lucretius, Catullus, Lucan, and 
Propertius ; a little interval, and the deepening shadows of the 
iron age, the “ Seculum ferri,” must descend upon us, if its 
advent be not retarded by the presence of some peerless lumi- 
nary, whose light, like that of the Aurora Borealis, in northern 
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winters, dispels the brooding darkness which hangs over thie 
earth, and cheers the pining Laplander by the benignity of its 
beams. Systematic freethinking, obscurity, and utter disregard 
of harmony, may safely be considered, as the great impediments 
which prevent our present poets from achieving greatness. 
They use the most harsh and discordant metres, they select 
subjects whose uninteresting nature it is impossible to surpass, 
they garnish them with sprigs of infidelity, and impertinent 
assumptions, the silliest, and most vapid ; and stretching them 
out ds far as dulness and insipidity can extend, crown their 
unhallowed work, with a fog wreath, the thickest and most 
enduring, which quickly disperses its misty vapour over all. 
Voltaire, Volney, and Rousseau, were called with much reason 
the Philosophers of impiety; our own Thomas Paine underwent 
a scourging at the hands of an army of English divines and 
philanthropists; Schelling, Kant, and Fichte, were scouted 
at for their infidelity; but we doubt if it will not be found 
that some of our modern poets have promulgated as many 
dangerous doctrines, (and more imposing from their fascinating 
dress,) as any of those great infidel notorieties. Such habitual 
sinning against the doctrines of our common Christianity, must 
be combated, “vi et armis.’” We all know that revolutions 
are not made of rose water, that desperate cases require des- 
perate remedies, and that if a growing evil of considerable 
strength and magnitude, be not met and opposed by vigorous 
counteracting measures, “the bad may become too strong for 
the good.” It is for this reason therefore, we would earnestly 
invite the cooperation of all well regulated minds, in our stern 
denunciation of these fashionable evils: it is for this we would 
gladly behold the organization of a literary crusade, by some 
Peter of the intellectual world, whose energies would never 
flag, and whose numbers would know no diminution, until the 
blessed flags of virtue, taste, and judgement, should triumph- 
antly wave above the baneful principles they had supplanted. 
If ever there was a time in which it were seeming we sliould 
Jend the weight of our opinions, and the force of our example, 
to crush the snake—encircled head of the foul Krinnys of infi- 
delity, surely it should be now, during the existence of a war, 
which may effect so much for the liberty of mankind. 
We are all aware, how much a healthy and vigorous con- 
temporaneous Literature contributes to render the springs 
of human action, in the sacred cause of truth, and justice, 
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bnoyant and elastic; how much it tends to ennoble our 
foe lings, refine our understandings, and purify our impulses : 
how it sharpens our wits to discern insidious m: ichinations, 
renders us chary of our rights, zealous in their maintenance, 
or recovery, intolerant of errors, conservative of all that is 
excellent and wise: and lastly, haw it causes us to sympa- 
thize with the universal world, in all that should bind man to 
man. Surely the knowledge of all this should be sutlicient 
to make “the heart leap awake to its voice,’ and lead the 
mind to steady and sustained action in the proper field. We 
can do no more than hope for this desirable result, which, 
convinced of the important benefits hkely to arise therefrom, 
we, in all sincerity wish for,—and from the bottom of out 
hearts. 

In the pursuance of our undertaking, Longfellow’s Song 
of Hiawatha, shall be our earliest care: judging its accoin- 
plished Author by his former poetical creations, by those 
philosophical beauties, which we were wont to admire with 
such keen pleasure, by the purity of language, and the eleva- 
tion of idea, which so universally adorned them, we naturally 
expected that his next work would be remarkable for a mani- 
festation of the increasing power of that fine intellect, and if 
possible, for the still loftier aspirings of that noble soul. 
We regret to state that our expectations have not been real- 
ized; but, on the contrary, have suffered deep and grievous 
disappointment. Hiawatha, in our opinion, is weak, puny 
and insipid; a Poem whose uninteresting pages are not 
redeemed by any striking beauty, utterly destitute of vigor, 
or manly enthusiasm, wall not calculated in any way to ex- 
pand the mind, or improve the understanding. PI: acing it 
side by side, with any of Longfellow’s earlier volumes, for 
example, with that which contains The Psalm if Life, 
The Voices of the Night, &c., &e., we consider applicable 
to the former, the criticism which Fadtadeen, wdeed inappro- 
priately passed on one of our sweetest poems: namely, 
that, “ this flimsy manufacture of the brain, in comparison 
with the lofty and durable monuments of genius, 1s as the 
gold filagree work of Zamara, beside the eternal architecture 
of Egypt. We may be informed with much speciousness, 
that we are not regarding Hiawatha in its proper hight : that 
to do so, we should hold in mind that its Author, in writing 
this Poem, proposed to himself, the rescuing from oblivion, 
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some traditions of the North American Indians, with a view 
to the enrichment of his country’ s literature ; ‘and that this 
laudable motive is sufficient, in itself, to ensure for the work a 
favorable reception from the ‘public. Even if the first part of 
this proposition were true, (a fact which we must be permitted 
to doubt,) we cannot bring ourselves to admit the justice of 
a conclusion, which is so sophistically deduced. For, conceding 
the worthiness of the object in contemplation, we utterly 
deny the existence of any conformity between that object and 
the manner in which it is carried out. To us it would seem 
essential to the success of such an undertaking, that some- 
thing more than the mere traditions should be followed: that 
ideas calculated to awaken the interest, and excite the sym- 
pathy of an educated mind, should have been superadded to 
the childish narrative of the s savage; and that the genius of 
the age should leave its salutary 1 imp ress on the wild im: Will 
ings in the fable. Here was a subject to draw forth the 
magic pencil of description! On such a canvass what unfad- 
ing colors could not be limned, what forms of novel beauty 
could not be raised, what poets of the mind of primeval 
man might not be shadowed forth ? ‘his indeed was a theme 
inviting the Poet to unfold still more widely the workings 
of that magnanimous heart, many of whose sublime emotions 
have been made familiar to us by the delightful Author of 
Lhe Prairie, The Spy, The Last of the Mohicans, The Deer 
Slayer, and The Water Witch. he wild faith of that 
primitive creature, 
‘* Whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind,” 

his figurative language, passionate temperament, and romantic 
disposition, were all fit materials for the beautifying of the 
[ndian Legend; and in like manner might be added, not, 
alone with the greatest propriety, but with a certainty of 
conducing in no inconsiderable manner to the he ‘ightening of 
the general eflect, pictures of that stupendous scenery, whose 
varied features constitute the aristoct racy of nature. . But 
Longfellow would appear to have discovered no advantage 
in availing himself of these resources; to our mind he has 
acted as if they had no existence. In form of idea, in cast 
of thought, and in mode of expression, his portraits of the 
American Indian, are as unlike what from all accounts we 
had supposed bim, as indeed they well could be; we had 
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fancied him intensely imaginative, emphatically graphic in 
his speech, and unequalled in the exuberance of his imagery : 
in Hiawatha, he is prosaic, tautological, feeble, and often pain- 
fully discordant. But now a question may natarally arise ; 
has The Song of Hiawatha, in reality sprung from Indian 
Legends? Do its materials properly belong to the Indian 
dda? Our answer is a most decided negative, which we will 
now proceed to justify. 

[n the “ Beitriige zur genauren Kenntniss der Elstnischen 
Sprache” (“Contributions to a more intimate knowledge of 
the Ksthonian language”), may be seen a contribution by Carl 
Jaak Peterson, on the Finnish Mythology: in it he speaks of 
Jumala, the supreme god of the Finns, of Rauni, of Ukko, 
corresponding to the Jupiter of the Greeks and Romans, of 
Abaan-Emonen his wife, and amongst others of the celebrated 
Wiinémiinen. This Waindmoinen is the hero of the “ Kade- 
wala,’ the great national Epic of the Finns. The name of 
the author of this singular production, (if indeed, which is 
questionable, it be the work of one individual) is not recorded. 
After living for centuries among the Finlanders, the frag- 
ments of this extraordinary poem, have at last been collected, 
and now present almost a perfect form. Alexander Castren, 
having made extensive journeys through Finland, with the 
most praiseworthy zeal, for the purpose of taking down the 
ballads, as he heard them sung by the peasants, on the long 
winter mghts, by their blazing log fires, has given us a most 
excellent Swedish translation. In 1845, a French translation 
was published by Leuzen Le Duc; another, in German, was 
printed at Helsingfors, in 1852, by Auton Schiefner, and 
dedicated to Castren: the latest by Dr Lonnrot, was published 
in 1549, and contains fifty songs, or runes, and twenty-two 
thousand, seven hundred and ninety-three verses. Now, it 
will inevitably be discovered upon examination, that Longfellow 
has embodied in //iawatha, the entire form, spirit, and man 
of the most striking incidents in the Finnish Epics, and that, 
therefore, his new poem, is no English version, or amplifica- 
tion of the Indian Edda, but a simple appropriation of the 
prominent stories in the Finnish Kalewala. The resemblance 
between the two poems is so close, as to preclude the possi- 
bility of its being accidental ; and yet the author of Hiawatha, 
makes no further acknowledgment as to the source from 
whence he has taken his materials, than is to be found in his 
first pote, where he speaks of “ this Indian Edda.” 
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Our subject will not, of course, permit us to give a detailed 
narrative of the plot of Z4e Kalewa/a, but the outline which we 
now subjoin for the reader’s examination, will, when he com- 
pares it with the frame work of Hiawatha, or even with that 
description of it, which we shall hereafter lay before him, be 
sufficient to shew the very great similarity which exists between 
them. The hero of the poem is Wéindmdéinen, son of the 
daughter of the air, who let herself down from heaven into the 
sea, and was there wooed by the Storm Wind. After wander- 
ing on the face of the waters for ages upon ages, he at length 
reaches the land, and begins his career as a benefactor of man. 
Then follows a description of his exploits and adventures, 
extending through forty-nine runes. When at last iis mission 
is accomplished, Wdindméinen enters his boat, sails away over 
the sea, and is finally seen mingling with the clouds. Let us 
now compare the prelude of Miawatha, with the following 
extract from that of the Kalewala (from the German transla- 
tion), into English of the same metre, which is also that of the 
original :— 


HIAWATHA. I repeat them asI heard them 
From the iips of Nawadaha, 

SHOULD you ask me, whence these stories? | The musician, the sweet singer.” 
Whence these legends and traditions, Should you ask where Nawadaha 
With the odours of the forest, Found these songs, so wild and wayward, 
With the dew and damp of meadows, Found these legends and traditions, 
With the curling smoke of wigwams, I should answer, I should tell you, 
With the rushing of great rivers, “In the birds’-nests of the forest, 
With their frequent repetitions, In the lodges of the beaver, 
And their wild reverberations, In the hoof-prints of the bison, 
As of thunder in the mountains ? In the eyry of the eagle! 

I should answer, I should tell you, “ All the wild-fowl sang them to him 
“From the forests and the prairies, In the moorlands and the fenlands, 
From the great lakes of the Northland, In the melancholy marshes ; 

Irom the land of the Ojibways, Chetowaik, the plover, sang them, 
From the land of the Dacotahs, Mahng, the loon, the wild goose, Wawa, 
From the mountains, moors, and fenlands, The blue heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
Where the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, And the grouse, the Mushkodasa !” 
Feeds among the reeds and rushes. 





THE KALEWALA. | Never failed these wond'rous stories, 


| Told of Sampo, told of Louhi: 
These the words we have received, | Old grew Sampo in the stories; 


Louhi vanished with her magic ; 
In the songs Wiunen perished ; 
In the play died Lemminkainen. 


There are many other stories, 
Magic sayings, which I learned, 


These the songs we do inherit, 
Are of Wainamoinen’s girdle, 
From the forge of Ilmarinen, 
Of the sword of Kankomicli, 
Of the bow of Youkohainen, 


Of the borders of the North-fields, | Which I gathered by the wayside, 
Of the plains of Kalewala. | Culled amid the heather-blossoims, 
| Rifled from the bushy copses ; 
These my father sung afore time, | From the bending twigs I plucked them 
As he chipped the hatchet’s handle ; | Plucked them from the tender grasses, 
These were taught me by my mother, | When a shepherd boy I sauntered, 
As she twirled her flying spindles ; | As a lad upon the pastures, 
When I on the floor was sporting, On the honey-bearing meadows, 
Round her knee was gaily dancing, On the gold-illumined hillock, 
As a pitiable weakling, Following black Muurikki 
As a weakling small of stature ; ' At the side of spotted Kimmo. 
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Other songs, the ocean-billows ; 
Birds, by singing in the branches, 
And the tree-top spoke in whispers. 


Songs the very coldness gave me, 
Music found I in the rain-drops ; 
Other songs the winds brought to me, 


Without discussing the adaptability of the metre (the 
trochaic dimeter), in which Hiawatha is written, to the subject 
of the poem, which we make bold to affirm, the reader of five 
pages, will determine to its disadvantage, we come now to the 
story'as it is given us by Longfellow.  Gitche Manito, the 
mighty, seeing the necessity of putting an end to the constant 
battles and dissensions, which took place between the different 
savage tribes, convokes a meeting of the various nations, 
impresses upon them the wickedness of their past lives, and 
having previously broken a portion of the “red pipe stone 
quarry” on which he is standing, and “ moulded it into a pipe 
head,” he smokes it, “ the calumet, the peace pipe,” and urges 
them to follow his example, to live in amity with one another, 
assuring them that he will send a prophet amongst them, who 
shall guide and teach them, and also toil and suffer in their 
belialf. Then, “the Master of Life,” having received their 
promise that his instructions shall be attended to, ascends in 
volumes of smoke from his peace pipe, to, ‘‘ the doorways of 
the Heaven.” 

Hiawatha, the prophet, sent by Gitche Manito, is the off- 
spring of Wenonah and the West Wind. Wenonah’s mother, 
Nokomis, is the daughter of the Moon, and thus is her appear- 
ance on the earth accounted for. 

, And Nokomis fell affrighted 

| Downward through the evening twilight, 
On the Muskoday, the meadow, 
On the prairie full of blossoms. 


“ See ! a star falls!” said the people; 
“ From the sky a star is falling!” 


She was sporting with her women, 
Swinging in a swing of grape-vines, 
When her rival, the rejected, 

Full of jealousy and hatred, 
Cut the leafy swing asunder, 
Cutin twain tke twisted grape-vines, 
The West Wind, Mudjekeewis, proves a faithless lover, the 
result of which is, that Wenonah taking it to heart, dies of 
grief, and the old crone Nokomis becomes the guardian 
of the young /iawatha. His grandmother teaches the strip- 
ling many things, he gradually becomes acquainted with 
the different animals, and their peculiarities, learus the names 
of the different signs in the heavens, and proves himself a 
rare 1stance of the precocity of genius. In time, he cultivates 
tlie acquaintance of Jagoo the great boaster, who makes a 
bow and arrows for /Hiawatha, and literally teaches * the 
young idea how to shoot.” 
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Forth into the forest straightway 
All alone walked Hiawatha 
Vroudly, with his bow and arrows ; 
And the birds sang round him, o'er him, 
’ Do not shoot us, Hiawatha!” 
Sang the Opechee. the robin, 
Sang the blue-bird, the Owaissa, 
‘* Do not shoot us, Hiawatha !” 
Up the oak-tree, close beside him, 
Sprang the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 
Tn and out among the branches, 
Coughed and chattered from the oak-tree, 
Laughed, and said between his laughing, 
** Do not shoot me, Hiawatha !” 
And the rabbit from his pathway 
Leaped aside, and at a distance 
Sat erect upon his haunches, 
llalf in fear and half in frolic, 
Saving to the little hunter, 
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**Do not shoot me, Hiawatha !"” 

But he heeded not, nor heard them, 
For his thoughts were with the red deer; 
On their tracks his eyes were fastened, 
Leading downward to the river, 

To the ford across the river, 
And as one in slumber walked he. 

Hidden in the alder-bushes, 

There he waited till the deer came, 
Till he saw two antlers lifted, 

Saw two eyes look from the thicket, 
Saw two nostrils point to windward, 
And a deer came down the pathway, 
Flecked with leafy light and shadow. 
And his heart within him fluttered, 
Trembled like the leaves above him, 
Like the birch -leaf palpitated, 

As the deer came down the pathway. 


Having shewn his facetious friends, the Opechee, the Owaissa, 
and the Adjidaumo, that he has higher game in his eye than 
they are, he is ambitious to prove himself a crack-shot, so 


taking steady aim, he shoots the arrow, 


kills the roebuck, 


and carries him home, where he receives the hearty congrat- 


ulations of Jagoo and Nokomis. 


‘‘ Tempore ruricole patiens fit taurus aratro, 
Praebet et incurvo collo, premendo jugo.” 


And so, Time, the great teacher, accustoms [/iawatha to all 
the hardships of the hunter’s life. 


Out of childhood into manhood 
Now had grown my Hiawatha, 
Skilled in all the craft of hunters, 
Learned in all the lore of old men, 
{In all youthful sports and pastimes, 
In all manly arts and labours. 
Swift of foot was Hiawatha ; 
He could shoot an arrow from him, 


And run forward with such fleetness, 

That the arrow fell behind him! 

Strong of arm was Hiawatha; 

He could shoot ten arrows upward, 

Shoot them with such strength and 
swiftness, 

That the tenth had left the bow-string 

Ere the first to earth had fallen! 


This forcibly reminds us of the verse, 


‘* Queen Bess was a charming woman, 
She knew both Latin and Greek, 

I’m told she could solve a problem 

In Kuclid before she could speak.” 


With manhood comes the love of adventure, and Hiawatha, 
who had a pair of mittens, Minjekahwun, which, when he 


wore, he could smite rocks into powder, 


and mocassons which 


enabled him to advance a mile in every stride, determines to 
find out Judjekeewis, and punish him for his treachery to 


his mother. 


Having crossed the Mississippi, the mountains of 


the prairie, the land of crows and foxes, and the dwellings of 
the Blackfeet, he arrives at the residence of Mudjekeewis, 


“ Ruler of the winds of Heaven.” 
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All who have ever been at a public school are aware of the 
pugilistic tendencies of boys, and Hiawatha, now a young man, 
retains all the quarrelsome spirit of early youth, though his 
mode of fighting is more terrible, than that of those who figure 
“in the fisty ring.” Evincing an amount of pluck, which 
might have excited the envy of the Tipton Slasher, he exhibits 
what we are assured by various writers in Bell's Life, is 
“one of the best signs,” and picking a quarrel with his 
father, he “ comes to the fight laughing.” 


And he cried, “O Mudjekeewis, , Smote aud crushed it into fragments, 
It was you who killed Wenonah, | Hurled them madly at his father, 
took her young life and her beauty, The remorseful Mudjekeewis. 
broke the Lily of the Prairie, For his heart was hot within him, 
irampled it beneath your footsteps ; Like a living coal his heart was. 
You confess it ! you confess it !” But the ruler of the West-Wind 
And the mighty Mudjekeewis Blew the fragments backward from him, 
lossed his gray hairs to the West-Wind, _ With the breathing of his nostrils, 
Bhowed his hoary head in anguish, With the tempest of his anger, 
With a silent nod assented. Blew them back at his assailant; 
Then up started Hiawatha Seized the bulrush, the Apukwa, 
And with threatening look and gesture Dragged it with its roots and fibres 
Laid his hand upon the black rock, From the margin of the meadow, 
On the fatal Wawbeek laid it, From its ooze, the giant bulrush ; 
With his mittens, Minjekahwun, \ Long and loud laughed Hiawatha ! 
Rent the jutting crag asunder, 


The combat lasts for three whole days, during the entire 
time of which Mudjekeewis retreated, fighting. At length 
the strife is put an end to, Mudjeheewis having informed 
Hiawatha, that, “he bears a charmed life”’ He instructs his 
son to go home, compliments him on his valour, and bids 
him slay all the monsters, magicians, giants, aud serpents, 
which infest the hunting grounds of his people. Hiawatha 

follows his advice, and departs homeward, calling on his way 
at the lodge of an arrow maker, of the tribe of the Dacotahs, 
who has got a handsome d: ughter, Minnehaha, Laughing 
Water, whose beauty you may w ell guess, and not the arrows 
of her father, was the principal cause of the visit. Our hero, 
like a true philanthropist, proposes to himself a fast, which 
has for its object the amelioration of the condition of his race. 
Vor three whole days he fasted without interruption, but on 
the evening of the fourth, he sees a youth approaching to him, 
dressed in garments of green and yellow. 

«Plumes of green bent o'er his forehead, 

And his hair was soft and golden.” 

The youth by name, IJonxdamin, informs Hiawatha that “ he 
is the friend of Man,’ and is sent by “the Master of Life,” 
to shew him, how by ‘wrestling with him, (VWondamin), he may 

vain his prayer, Hiawatha wrestles with him for three con- 
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secutive evenings, and on the occasion of their third engaye- 
ment, AZondamin tells him how he will be victorious the 
following evening, how he will kill Mondamin, and how he is 
to bury him in such a manner as to prevent the ravens and 
the worms from interfering with his slumber in the grave. 
/liawatha obeys his instructions, and when he has killed his 
opponent, he buries him as he was directed, and now that his 
seven days of fasting had expired, he returns home. On his 
return, in a few days to, see that the grave of Mondamin was 
undisturbed, he is surprised to observe, a small green feather, 
which, “From the Earth shot slowly upward :” it turns out 
to be the maize crop, by means of which the Nation is to re- 
ceive the blessings of plenty. 





Day bv day did Hiawatha Then another and another, 
Go to wait and watch beside it ; And before the Summer ended 
Kept the dark mould soft above it, Stood the maize in all its beauty, 
Kept it clean from weeds and insects, With its shining robes about it, 
ldrove away with scoffs and shoutings, And its long, soft, yellow tresses; 
Kahgahgee, the king of ravens. And in rapture Hiawatha 

‘Tillat length a small green feather Cried aloud, “ It is Mondamin "" 
From the earth shot slowly upward. Yes, the friend of man, Mondamin !” 


Hiawatha las two friends, ‘* Chidiabos, the musician,” and 
‘the very strong man, Awasind,” assisted by whom we infer, 
he was in the first instance to refine the people by music, and 
in the second, to hew down the mighty forests which impeded 
cultivation. Anon, Hiawatha takes to carpentry, and having 
made himself a canoe, goes forth upon the waters with a view 
to fishing. He casts his line forth, but unfortunately catches a 
Tartar in the person of Nahma, “the King of Fishes,” who 
swallows //iawatha, canoe and all. This is, all, well worthy of 
Baron Munchausen, or might have happened to Gulliver in the 
Kingdom of Brobdignag; and we would not be surprised to 
hear that it has awakened no little amount of jealousy in the 
breasts of such men as Mansfield Parkyns, and Charles 
Waterton. 

/liawatha’s first care is to discover the heart of “ the King 
of Fishes,” which, when he finds, he belabours lustily with his 
fists, until finally having worn out the monster, who reels and 
staggers in the water, he chuckles to hear its gigantic body 
grate upon the strand. A flock of sea gulls descending to 
feast upon the dead sturgeon, are entreated by Hiawatha to 
inake cavities in the sides of the animal with their claws: they 
auswer his behest, very much encouraged, (as also the squirrel 
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which happened to have been in the canoe at the time of the 
accident), by Hiawatha’s assurance, tnat they shall be known 
for the future, under the different appellations of Aayoshh, 
anglice, “the noble scratchers,” and Adjidaumo, *¢ tail-in-air- 
up,” which we suppose are equivalent to the decoration of the 
cross of the Legion of Honour, and the Order of the Knights 
Commanders of the Bath. 


Then said Hiawatha to him, And the name which now he gives you; 
‘* O my little friend, the squirrel, For hereafter and for ever 
Bravely have you toiled to help me: Boys shall call you Adjidaumo, 
lake the thanks of Hiawatha, Tail-in-air the boys shall call you!” 
Again— 

4 

* O ye sea-gulls! O my brothers! And henceforward and for ever 
I have slain the sturgeon, Nahma ; Men shall speak of your achievements, 
Make the rifts a little larger, Calling you Kayoshk, the sea gulls, 
With your claws the openings widen. Yes, Kayoshk, the Noble Scratchers *”’ 


Set me free from this dark prison, 
The tale would of se | ln ‘itl some of tl 
The tale would of course be nothing, witnout some of the 
‘old, old story,” and the Poet, (in a lucid interval), beauti- 
fully and truthfully tells us. 


** As unto the bow the cord is, Though she draws him, yet she follows, 
So unto the man is woman, Useless each without the other!” 
Though she bends him, she obeys him, 


Hiawatha wooes and wins Minnehaha, the Laughing 
Water, and the daughter of the “ancient arrow-maker.” 
We incline to the opinion that this is the best part of the book, 
and, ** the Journey Home,” is, it must be confessed, rather 
beautifully described. A wedding feast follows, as a matter of 
course, where the capacity of /agoo, as a spinner of yarns, 1s 
tested, and found to be magnificent. After this, affairs begin 
to wind up very much in the samme manner, as they do in the 
fitth act of Hamlet. There is to be sure a good deal of jargon 
about blessing the corn fields, picture writing, &e. &e., through 
which the Metre acts the part of the horrid bells, beating 
time to the heavy rumbling of an abominable French Diligence: 
but as far as the characters are concerned, @arares percives 
is now the order of the day. Owing to some fatality, possibly 
akin to that of Samson’s losing his hair, the “ very strong man 
Awasind,” finds all his strength ineffectual, and is literally 
clubbed to death.  Paw-puk-heewis, an exquisite of the first 
water, a sort of primitive Beau Brummell, and a decided 
bore into the bargain, is obliged to make his exit, and the 
celebrated musician Chibiabos is also removed from the scene. 
Shortly alter the disappearance of these worthies, we are intro- 
duced into the interesting conipany of ghosts, who, unlike tie 
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majority of ghosts, have an inordinate passion for eating and 
drinking whatever they can lay hold of. The next chapter 
conveys the sad intelligence of a famine, to which dire visita- 
tion, poor “ Laughing Water,” falls an early victim. Here. in 
hke manner, it pleases Longfellow to be again himself ; the 
following passage reads all the better for the sea of trash 
which surrounds it. 


O the long and dreary Winter ! In the snow beheld no footprints, 
O the cold and cruel Winter! In the ghastly, gleaming forest 
Ever thicker, thicker, thicker Fell, and could not rise from weakness, 
Froze the ice on lake and river, ' Perished there from cold and hunger. 
Ever deeper, deeper, deeper | Othe famine and the fever! 
Fell the snow o’er all the landscape, | O the wasting of the famine ! 
Fell the covering snow, and drifted | © the blasting of the fever ! 
Through the forest, round the village. O the wailing of the children ! 

Hardly from his buried wigwam O the anguish of the women! 
Could the hunter force a passage; All the earth was sick and famished ; 
With his mittens and his snow-shoes Hungry was the air around them, 
Vainly walked he through the forest, Hungry was the sky above them, 
Sought for bird or beast and found none, And the hungry stars in heaven 
Saw no track of deer or rabbit, Like the eyes of wolves glared at them ! 





But lo! the scene shifts! A change comes o’er the spirit 
of the Author’s dream, and the White Man, the herald of 
civilization, descends upon the stage. 


From his wanderings far to eastward, | A canoe with wings came flying, 

From the regions of the morning Bigger than a grove of pine-trees, 

From the shining land of Wabun, | Taller than the tallest tree-tops! 

Homeward now returned Iagoo, | And the old men and the women 

‘The great traveller, the great boaster, | Looked and tittered at each other ; 

Full of new and strange adventures, | * Kaw !” they said, ‘“ we don't believe it !” 

Marvels many and many wonders. From its mouth, he said, to greet him, 
And the people of the village | Came Waywassimo, the lightning, 

Listened to him as he told them Came the thunder, Annemeeke ! 

Of his marvellous adventures, And the warriors and the women 

Laughing answered him in this wise: Laughed aloud at poor Iagoo ; 

‘*Ugh! it is indeed Iagoo! | +* Kaw !” they said, “ what tales you tell us!” 

No one else beholds such wonders !”’ In it, said he, came a people, 

He had seen, he said, a water | In the great canoe with pinions 

3igger than the Big-Sea-Water, | Came, he said. a hundred warriors ; 

Broader than the Gitche Gumee, Painted white were all their faces, 

Bitter so that none could drink it ! ' And with hair their chins were covered ! 

At each other looked the warriors, | And the warriors and the women 

Looked the women at each other, | Laughed and shouted in derision, 

Smiled, and said, “lt cannot be so! | Like the ravens on the tree-tops, 


Kaw !” they said, “it cannot be so!” | Like the crows upon the hemlock. 
O’er it, said he, o’er this water | ** Kaw !" they said, ‘* what lies you tell us ! 
Came a great canoe with pinions, ' Do not think that we believe them ! 


Tiawatha, however, who has seen in a vision the approach 
of the White Man, assures his people of the truth of /agoo s 
story, and proposes fo give the strangers a hearty reception. 
lu good time the traveller and his retinue arrive. 

O’er the water floating flying, { Coming nearer, nearer, nearer. 
Something in the hazy distance, Was it Shingebis the diver ? 
Something in the mists of morning, | Was it the pelican, the Shada? 


Loomed and lifted from the water, Or the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah ? 
Now seemed floating, now seemed flying, Or the white goose, Waw. be-wawa ? 
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Dripping, flashing in the sunshine, 

And within it came a people 

From the distant land of Wabun, 

From the farthest realms of morning 
Came the Black-Robe chief, the Prophet, 
He the Priest of Prayer, the Pale-face, 
With his guides and his companions. 


With the water dripping, flashing | 

From its glossy neck and feathers? 
It was neither goose nor diver, | 

Neither pelican nor heron 

O’er the water floating, flying. | 

Through the shining mist of morning, 

But a birch-canoe with paddles, 

Rising, sinking on the water, 


Like Moses, who died when he had reached the promised 
land, Hiawatha, his mission over, prepares for his departure, 
leaving the White Man to perfect. what he has begun. 


On the shore stood Hiawatha, From the pebbles of the margin 


Turned and waved his hand at parting ; ' Shoved it forth into the water ; rh 
On the clear and luminous water Whispered to it, “ Westward! westward ! 
Launched his birch-canoe for sailing, And with speed it darted forward. 


Thus Jfiawatha vanishes ; as Longfellow tells us— 


Thus departed Hiawatha, Of the Northwest wind Keewaydin, P 
Hiawatha the Beloved, | To the {Islands of the Blessed, 
In the glory of the sunset, To the kingdom of Ponemah, 
In the purple mists ofevening, | To the land of the Hereafter ! 
j 


To the regions of the home-wind, 


This sketch we have drawn, will suffice to give the reader | 
a pretty good idea of the plot of Ziawatha, and of the general 
character of the poem. He will not have failed to observe the 
great similarity between it, and the outline of the Kalewada, or 
Kalevala of the Finns. Wainamoinen’s parents, “The Storm 
Wind,” and the “ Daughter of the Air,” are marvellously like 
those of LHiawatha, namely, ‘* The West Wind,” and the 
“ Daughter of the Moon.” Again, the former commencing 
his career as a benefactor of man, reminds us forcibly of the . 
promise of Gitche Manito at the commencement of Hiawatha, 
that he would send a prophet amongst the people, who would 
guide, and teach, toil, and suffer, for them: the exploits and 
adventures of the two heroes follow, and finally, both depart 
from the earth in a boat, and ascend to heaven. The extracts 
we have given are, to our mind, very fair instances of the 
poetry of the book, and we shall now leave the readers to draw 
their own conclusions, merely expressing our sincere wish, as 
ardent admirers of the genius of Longfellow, that if it be his 
intention to employ his valuable time, in carrying out the 
laudable and patriotic design of perpetuating the traditions of 
his country, he will, in the first place, take his materials, such 
as he finds them, at home, and secondly, that more character, 
vigor, and subjectivity, may be evidenced in the next offspring 
of his muse, than are visible in his so called, Indian Edda, 
Hiawatha. 
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In his new poem, the Author of Festus appears to us to 
have earned very little credit, beyond that which he deserves 
for the excellence of its name. The hero is indeed a mystic 
in the true sense of the word, and the whole book is the very 
essence of the most unintelligible species of mystery. 

Festus, notwithstanding the magnificence of its language, 
was extravagant enough, Heaven knows! but The Mystic fairly 
distances its anticessor, in obscure ideality, and incomprehen- 
sible symbolism. If the former was pantheistic, its Author was 
at least honest, and did not conceal the fact, but ‘* The Mystic” 
is such a slippery gentleman, that his theological ideas elude 
your grasp with the activity of a spectre. No sooner have 
you congratulated yourself, upon at last discovering the colours 
which he has hoisted on the top gallant of his suspicious 
looking craft, than he either takes them down with the rapidity 
of lightning, and runs up others in their place, or like the 
Phantam Ship, in “ Der Fleigender Hollander,” disappears 
aliogether from your ken. Our opinion of Hiawatha was 
not a very favorable one, but what can we say for Zhe 
Mystic? Or rather how can we express in language suffi- 
ciently strong, how heartily we condemn its unparalleled 
absurdities? It is, (always excepting Sordello,) the most 
purposeless production we have ever beheld, and in like man- 
ner the most preposterous. Zhe Mystic, good reader, is 
intended, we suppose, to represent the career of a divinely 
instructed soul, which ‘‘ lived a threefold life through all the 
ages, and had seven different births, appearing under 
distinct attributes each time.” 

“«‘ Seven times his soul 
Commingling, leavened with its light the world.” 

He passes a thousand years as an oak, a million of suns in 
“ the sea’s arms,” the same period of time among “the 
insect race,” a myriad among the birds, and thrice that term 
among ‘‘all four footed tribes of nature,” thus fully verifying 
the doctrine of Pythagoras. His first life is spent among the 
animals of the creation, every one of whom, from “the Ox Thun- 
der begotten,” to “the goat, sacred to sin in all rites,” he 
cross examined with the dexterity of a Nisi Prius lawyer. 
After the case for the prosecution, or the defendant’s, as the 
case might he, had closed, he departs for the mansions of the 
Gods, where he is conducted, by good demons, who protect 
him against the onslaughts of bad demons. Arrived at “ the 
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Heaven-wedding pyramid,” we are told with seeming gravity, 
that our hero, “ fainted in perfection 


"2 Angels and minis- 


ters of grace defend us!” What are our poets about? The 
opening lines contain a very fair idea of the nature of the 


composition— 


Who holds not life more yearful than the 
hours 

Since first into this world he wept his way, 

Erreth much, may be. Called of God, 
man's soul 

In patriarchal periods, cometlike, 

tanges perchance all spheres successive ; 

and in each, 

With nobler powers endowed and senses 
new, 

Set season bideth. So with him, itseemed | 

Of whom I speak, the initiate of the light, | 

The adopted of the water and the sun. | 

Time's sand-dry streamlet through its 
glassy straits 

Flowed ceaseless; and he lived a threefold 
life 

Through all the ages; yea, seven times his 
soul 

Commingling, leavened with its light the 
world. 

First in the feasts of life, and the sun’s son, 


Through all God's homely universe he 
roamed 

Lordly, and spake to earth the lore of stars, 

The mother-tongue of Heaven our Father- 
land. 

Born to instate mankind in veriest truths, 

By nature symbolled in gem, bloom, and 
wing; 

To give to all the hope of bliss reserv ed, 

And ultimate certainty of angelhood, 

He, like ariver which through gulleys, rocks 

And deserts runs its purifying race 

To Ocean's thrice regenerative depths, 

Chose thorough all probations hisown path, 

And voluntary trode the downward way ; 

For they whose eyen by spirit-fire are 
purged 

Move ever up the reascent to light, 

On a ceelestial gradient, paved with wings ; 

Disrobed him of all privilege, and alone 

Suffered the dignities yearned for by the 
mass 

But that he might ennoble servitude. 


Very soon after this disclosure we are enlightened as to the 
endowments Zhe Mystic received at his birth, and it is 
curious to remark here, the great likeness between a passage of 


Bailey’s, and one of Calderon’ 


Patricio.” 
From Bailey's Mystic. 
Ile at his birth the starry stamps received, 
For every limb held commune with its god, 
And planetary gifts plenipotent ; 
The moon dispensed him riches, and the 
sun 
Mind-wealth, that so before his dazédeyne | 
The splendid spectrum of immortal fame 
Perpetual danced ; soul compulsory power, | 
The god of psychopompous function, round | 
Circling the sun with four-fold source, 
love's star. 
The joys that come with beauteous shapes 
and eyes 
Dewy and blue; courage the god-star red: 
Supremacy and justice they who held 
Successive, if usurped sway, o’er the skies. 


From Calderon's ‘kil Purgatorio de San 
Patricio. 


Sospecho, 
Que todos siete planetas, 
Turbados y descompuestos 
Asistieron desiguales 
A miinfeliz nacimiento. 
La Luna me dio inconstancia 
En la condicion, ingenio 
Mercurio mal empleado, 
(Mejor fuera no tenerlo), 
Venus lasciva me dio | 
Apetitos lisonjeras, 
Y Marte animo cruel ; 











s, in ** KE] Purgatorio de san 


(Que no daran Marte y Venus ?) 
El] sol me dio condicion 
Muy generesa, y por serio, 
Si no tengo que gastar, 
Hurto y robo cuanto puedo ; ; 
Jupiter me dio soberbia, a 
De bizarros pensambientos ; 
Saturno colera y rabia, 
Valor, y animo resuelto 
A traiciones ; y a estas causas 
Se han sequido los efectos. 
Jornada I. 


I suspect that all 
The planets seven, in wild confusion strange 
Assisted at my most unhappy birth. 
The fickle Moon gave me inconstancy, 
Mercury gave me genius ill employed, 
(Far better not to have received the gift !) 
Lascivious Venus gave me siren passions. 
And ruddy Mars a hard and cruel mind. 
(What a not Mars and Venus jointly 
give 
The Sun conferred upon me rank and 
state,— 
Which to support I scrupled not the means; 
J upiter gave me pride and lofty thought; 
And Saturn blended in my complex nature 
Rage, anger, valour, and a ready mind ;— 
And fitting fruits have grown from out 
these lusts. 
‘Dramas of Calderon, by D. PF. M‘Carthy. 
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After his second birth, he employs his time in leading men 
to do good, or in fasting, and in abstract contemplations of 
the Divinity. 

Time’s arid rivulet through its glassy gorge He, of a damsel, sacred to the god 

Lapsed ceaseless; and again, by Gunga’s | With fellow maidens sporting,whom acloud 
wave, ‘ | Of sunset glory clasped, and cireumfused 

(O! life and bliss assuring fount of heaven, | With vital brilliance, dropping—next was 


The life-flowings divine of Deity, born. 
How mighty, how mysterious is thy name !) 


During this portion of his career, we learn to our great 
astonishment that :— 
‘“* The spirit, 
Inured to meditate alone on God, 


Pleasure no more can please, finds scant delight 
In fragrant fields, grows discontent with Heaven. 


After his third birth, he sees the destruction, and rebirth of 
things, and warns man of their appearance. His prescuce this 
time is thus described— 


Born of the tree blood-sapped, which, on | The tripod mountain, with its jewelled feet 
the steep | Long-While; the orient side of silver pure ; 
Of knowledge, thrice, by vital wind,impreg- | Beryl, the brow which over-awes the sun, 
ned, | When, abdicating Heaven, he callsthe stars 


Buds forth her life, the mother of the world, To attest his end imperial; the dead north 
Upon the royal rock four-faced, he dwelled, | Of glowing gold, tiie south of ruby paled. 

The fourth time he comes into the world, he appears to have 
been engaged in the very ridiculous and preposterous occupa- 
tion, of proving how infinity becomes finite. 


teason supreme him made innately wise, | The formless origin of things, and how, 
The stars prophetic and the holy moon, , Proceeding from itself, the infinite 
Interpreter to time of things seterne, Finite becomes: returning thitherward, 
Ruler of rites and sacred festivals The finite infinite, whereby the parts, 


And the invisible heavens the giant world O'erleaping the interstitial net of death, 
Through him instructed; him O! star of Regain that continuity of soul 

earth Which ones them with the boundless and 
Thou saddest, wisest, eldest of all lights! | divine. 


Fifthly, that is to say, after his fifth birth, Zhe Mystic 
seeks and finds Death, grapples with “ the white monster,” 
sinites him, and takes three drops of black blood from his 
heart, with which he proceeds “to purge tiie eye of wisest 
man.” Ilere is a piece of news for us. 


Ofthe ceelestial vine,ten thousand branched, One by one dropping into mortal moulds, 
Which stretcheth o'er the skicy roof of A golden shower, he tasted ; and by stealth 


earth, | Plucked from the pomegranates of Paradise, 
Ticaven's holy tree, whereon the luminous | Unknown to crowds, the secret fruit of life, 
fruit | Star-orbed, immortal, ripe with solar secd 
Of soul unborn, in glittering clusters hung, | The single sced, deathful yet mastering 
death, 
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i i y ight 
And knew himself divinifled ; for he, | His eyes irradiate with an inward light, 
With lote and holy honey-suckle crowned, | And rT his angels where they 
vell the bruised theangeline, which gives | wheeled, 
Piosmstie teat cs juice of aglaophant, | Like mated falcons round their creanced 
That subjects to the eye the invisible world, young, — 
And hom sweet herblet of immortal life, Saluting him in rapture, man of men, | 
Sipped, till transmute he stood, star- | Sole son of life, the crown and heir of time, 
headed ; felt \ 


He then gains admission into the company of certain 
“ Mystics,” “luminous, divine,” “the first. created witnesses 
of God,” who, among other things, show him the “ magic 
rose,” from whose fragrance he gains knowledge of the past. 
Birth the sixth having taken place, we find that he has been 
made a present of the skies as a mantle, that he sits down to 
play a game of hazard with the Sun, fleeces him as well as ever 
a greenhorn was fleeced in a sponging house, “ and plays such 
tricks before high heaven,” as ought to make the “ angels 
weep,” though he would lead us to infer, that they were delight- 
ed with his gymnastics, Here is a glimpse reminding us very 
much of Hogarth’s * Rake’s Progress.” 


Thus conversant with gods, immortal, he { His boundless realms; of earth her count- 





The pure perfection whence he fell regained, less lands ; 
Gifts pleni-solar, and pre-astral powers, But their own bade them take again, whiie 
Prophetic, and mnemonic of all time, he 
With added wisdom of all ill and good. One moment merged in that leviathan 
The gates of death he passed and doubly womb, 

lived, And through the starry tabernacles borne, 
The gates of life, whereby the blest ascend ; By seven bright maids immortal, (gleeful 
Then drave his dragon chariot round the they 

world, At the lost brightness refound) from the 
Lashing with lightnings till they sweated depths 

fire. Of heaven’s siderial river drew and drank 
Gaming with golden dice, he of the Sun The lymph divine of light, the dew of lite. 
Won thrice his light; of ocean, deep by | 

deep, 


The seventh transformation shews him eagerly endeavouring 


to discover “Truth,” in pursuit of which he forsakes all luxu- 
ries. 


For thrice nine years, 
Through fits of silence, loneness, fasting, toil 
lie fought the foe of spirit and subdued. : 
The thrice thinned juices of the all-healing 
plant, 
With moon-dews mingled and eye-brighten- 
ing charms 


The unseen to see, himself invisible; 

Honey, and berries red of the eerie wood, 

Oakcorns and apples, roots and wheaten 
cates, 

His fare and bever formed for twice anage, 

With amber flowing mead at moonéd feasts. 


We will allow the author to relate his eighth appearance :— 


Initiate, mystic, perfected, epopt, ] 
Illuminate, adept, transcendent, he 
Ivy like, lived, and died, and again lived, 
Resuscitant. On high his nest he wove 
In the strange tree whereof man first was | 
made, 


Whose roots reach down to hell, whose 
_ topmost bough 
Waves its bright leaflets in the airs of 
heaven, 
And communed with the universal life, 
Beloved of lightning for its kindred birth, 
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That vivifies its veins; uutil possessed ' Cropped where they grew the flowers of 
Of all that could be known, the whole he learning, massed _ 
knew; , In meadowy beds, and bright with fragrant 
| dewe 


The above may be taken as a fair instance of the mysticism, 
pedantry, and purposeless nature of this truly incomprehensi- 
ble Poem: take him again :— 





Impowered in turn by these with chariest Heaven's globéd flower whose perfume is 
charms, the light, 

The a from dawn to night-noon, he out- Rose from the polar-north perpend, ani 
eye not 

From the peaked mountain which com- With slow initial motion -from the west, 
mands the world, As theretofore, in ages lost to time, 

And earth's penumbral pinions, by her side Ere coal-palm leaved, or pristine pine, now 

Quivering; with him he leaped in joy of tombed 
life In earth's sepulchral centrals, had put forth 

Immortal proven, hand in hand, through The mystic life-cone, fern her feathery stcin. 
air ; 

In sign whereof on that most holy day, 


And yet Zhe Mystic, contains passages of much beauty, 
evidencing the great genius of their Author, but only adding 
tenfold to the censure, he deserves, who, gifted with such 
powers, has turned them to such a bad account : the following, 
but for a few conceited words, deserves the highest praise :— 


Up shining streams and over odorous lakes, Thrice round the dragon king, world-lifed, 


And walked resplendent with his meteor For, in the radiance of a frame divine, 
eyes In natal and coelestial light he stood. 


| 

In golden boat or silver, pearly oared, | who saw 
Dimpling the wave, he sped: or, dashing The first, and will the last of gods surview ; 

high So vast and vile a monster, heaven and 
The fragrant foam; and now his limbs im- earth 

bathed | With thunderous groans and lurid blushes 
Amid immortal nymphs, serenely pure, hid 
Like living lilies floating on the tide, | Their starry heads, when God, in words of 
In love with their own shadows, as they lay | fire, 
Beneath the cooling moon. From sacred | Asked them his generation.—Hell-begot, 

trees llell-born, they said, we know no more of 
Ambrosial fruit and gem-wrought raiment | him. 

tinct Yet sought he not illumination thence, 
With the sun's infinite aureole, he culled ; | But due confession of divinity ; 


And here :— 


Deific, seemed absorption into heaven ;) 
Abstinent of all matter, every cause 


Blessed with all visions holy and divine, 

Communion holding only with the wise, \ 

Silent in light (the radiant lizard loves Of mental perturbation, base desire, 

And lives in light, bimself all constellate) Eradicate and razed, the lunar ark 

With Truth he joyed (as when the moon, | Of pure regeneration awed he viewed; 
disguised Beheld the eternal husbandman of heaven, 

Like naked nymph, her limbs of light re- Who sowed with star-seed all the wilds of 
vealed space, 

To him, enamoured, on the Latmian hill, Scattering the worlds broad-cast upon iis 

Whose touch was inspiration, whose way ; 
embrace | And to that tilth ecelestial set his hand. 
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The next Poem, 4A Spiritual Legend, which has for its 

~ : ‘ ee 3 a P 
plot, the construction of the W orld, by the Angels, is a mere 
list, of all natural objects, and pedantic expressions. rhe most 
wearisome minuteness of detail is one of its prominent charac- 


teristics : let us take one example— 





Nor golden oil of genius had, nor truth, 





The angels scoope ssser seas and 
™ in. pane See Who. from the brook the lines of lacquered 
taltic, and Midle ndless; and that lead 
; ee en ; Sham angel forged, dug out; who, after, fell 
Of nations, on whose life-devouring shore, Shotted with three times Cesar’s trickling 
Far jutting into the black and boisterous wounds — : ’ 
deep, Ill-doer he, ill-done by 3) bide their hour, 
Sebastapolis, key of empire, stands; Dreadless; the great Saline; and Aztek, 
The pool Mxotic, worshipped as a god bowered ; 
By Seythic hordes, and Amazonian dames With floating pleasaunces, where sailed the 
Militant, jealous of the dexter breast ; swans ; 
And Caspian, deep below whose silvery Of sway symbolic; Amucu, golden banked ; 
wave Or Titicacca, from whose sacred shores, 
God's Eden hideth, and the hallowed glebe; Long ages lapsed, the scions of the sun, 
Aral, Van, Baikal, holy lake, most vast Manco Capac and Mama Oello, stepped, 
Of mountain meres; and Tahtar Kokonor; Ancestral, to the sceptre of Berou; 
Ladoga shoal, deep Leman; isleted Nyassi; Ngami; Mrima; Zana, and that 
Lomond, subterraneous of access ; Lake of the gods, whence Nile, or white or 
And many an iceless and unfathomed pool blue ; 
On mountain crest, or cowering at the foot ; And wide Nigritian Tschad, still inexplored : 
Ontario, Winnebago, and the Slave ; | All these, and countless more, the angels 
Yutah’s; hard by where the polygamous made, 
sect ; While kind they were to earth, and dear 
(Misled by one self-unctioned, not anoint, to God. 


We would venture to state, that there are more evidences of 
pedantry in this one poem, than in a hundred volumes of 
cotemporaneous literature we might name. A Fairy Tale, 
with all respect to the Author, is a very bad one, and we re- 
member fifty, told to us in our infantine days, far better than 
this of Mr, Bailey’s;.the whole story seems to be that ofa 
young lady, who having voluntarily joined a band of fairies, 
remains in their society for so long a time, that when she 
returns again to her paternal residence she can find no trace 
of any of her family, but beholds the castle in ruins, and the 
place altogether deserted. 

In the remarks we have made relative to this new volume 
of Bailey’s, we would not wish to be considered as denying any 
merit to the poetry it contains: there it a prodigality of lan- 
guage, a lavish profusion of the most gorgeous lmages, and a 
sustained elevation of style, throughout everything that issues 
from this Author’s brilliant pen, which strongly typify a most 
luxuriant imagination, and a mind endowed with lofty contem- 
plative capacity. What we condemn is, the pompous display 
of learned words, the perpetual mystery apparent, and the 
meaningless tenor of his themes. Zhe Mystic, does not 
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contain a dozen passages with which human nature can sym- 
pathise, which have any relation whatsoever to mundane affairs, 
or which even by allegorical construction, can be said to point 
a moral which is ap pneeee tomar. Our argument is, what 
is such poetry fit for? If it cannot please, or improve us, 
what on earth can it do? It becomes a nuisance to society, 
and should be disowned as such. If then Mr. Bailey is desi- 
rous of holding a place among the poets of his country, let 
him commence by committing “The Mystic,” to the flames, 
aud then set about correcting ‘his faults energetically, just in 
the same manner, as one w ould endeavour to overcome a bad 
habit : by so doing he has a fair chance of obtaining a respec- 
table position ; if ‘he do not achieve something considerable 
in the way of reformation, he himself may outlive his poetry. 
‘*Men and Women,’ by Robert Browning, a work in 
two volumes, containing fifty poems, is now lying before us, 
and constitutes a subject for more melancholy reflections than 
does that of any other of the three, we have chosen for notice 
on this occasion. Longfellow in Hiawatha has evidenced a 
departure from the dignified and plilosophical character of 
his former poems, but is late production is not the unmis- 
takeable manifestation, of obstinate adhesion to false princi- 
ples of taste and structure; Bailey's Mystic, is a_ still 
more ludicrous exaggeration than Yestus, but we never had 
sucli an opinion of the creative power of the Author, as to 
entertain the hope that his genius would endow our litera- 
ture, with material gifts from its salutary idiosyncrasies ; 
Browning, however, whom we still look upon as a poet of 
much originality, power and reflection, whom we regard as 
the possessor of attributes enabling him to confer considerable 
benefits on his countrymen, in the improvement of their intel- 
lects, and their hearts, has given, in his late volumes, to our 
very great regret, but too great a profusion of instances to 
demonstrate he dogged pertinacity with which he clings to 
vices, which would swamp in their fatal vortex the giant 
mind of Shakspere himself. Obscurity is the evil genius 
that is working the ruin of this poet: Browning is, pre-emin- 
ently, the King of Darkness; likeCharles Lambe, “whose passion 
for Roast Pig, ” was of that violent kind, that he confe ssed 
himself ready to give up anything to his friends 8, save and 
except that beloved dish, so Browning, (but with much less 
reason), appears equally as resolute in “maintaining possession 
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of his darling hobby, which is never permitted to be absent 
even from the most trifling conceptions of his brain. The 
poet’s imagination is of that lofty order which stamps the 
impress of high intellectuality on all his thoughts, and his 
power of language can invest those thoughts with the most 
brilliant dress; but he is defeated in all his undertakings by 
this foul demon which ever marches by his side, and snatches 
the wreath descending on his brow. Mistaking the allegori- 
cal meaning of the Owl of Minerva, he would seem to have 
supposed that a somnolent and gloomy visage, and a love of 
darkness, were the striking traits which recommended that 
bird to the Goddess of Wisdom ; never jogging his memory to 
call back the fact, that it was the power of “ seeing in dark- 
ness,” to which the “ Bird of Night” is indebted for his 
appearance on her shield. But Browning has other faults, 
all more or less disfiguring, and constantly exhibiting them- 
selves. In the two volumes now before us, there are sufli- 
cient crudities, contortions, and dissections of the language, 
to ruin the reputation of fifty poets: in almost every one of 
the poems they contain, concatenated verse, transposed sen- 
tences, direct inversion of grammatical rules, substitution of 
one part of speech for another, and obsolete or self-coined 
words are constantly visible. Besides these sad facts, the 
subjects of the poems themselvs are the most tasteless, and 
the most unmeaning it is possible to conceive: the Author 
would appear to have sedulously searched the most dusty 
shelves of the most antiquated book cases; to have taken 
therefrom the most musty tomes, and like a veritable book- 
worm of the Dominie Sampson school, to have selected the 
most trifling quips and quiddities of the schoolmen for public 
parade, and as fit stalking horses, for his ponderous and 
drowsy amplification. 

The first impression a perusal of these poems necessarily 
makes, is, how an Author who can create such beauties, can 
perpetrate such literary atrocities. It is a problem impossible 
of solution, unless we suppose that Mr. Browning has arrived 
at the conclusion, that to be ridiculous is to be great ; or that 
the only way to make his books sell, is to distinguish them by 
some peculiarities, which at the cost of everything rational 
and consistent, will establish his name as a caterer for the 
morbid curiosity of the publie. If indeed we reflect upon 
the great pervading taste which exists for anything that 
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smacks of notoriety, we may be inclined to consider this 
latter motive a more sagacious one: in the same way as we 
give credit to Madame Tussaud, for the ingenuity with which 
her ‘*Chamber of Horrors,” with its interesting inmates, 
was devised, or as we applaud the inventive capacity of the 
manager who drew crowded houses to witness the perfor- 
mance of a lap-dog, when the glorious Siddons played to 
empty benches, and the genius of Kemble could not even fill 
the pit. But will the poet who respects his own intellect, 
who is conscious of the duty he owes his kind, who knows 
the more solemn debt he owes his God, for the gifts which he 
has conferred upon him, willingly barter the splendid promises 
of noble and enduring fame, which belong to him who can 
stamp the impress of wisdom, and beauty, on the workings of 
his mind, for such ephemeral adiniration, as the buffoon, the 
conjuror, or the mountebank can command? We would 
prefer to think that the errors of Browning arose from any 
cause but this: for abstracting altogether the pecuniary 
character of the proceeding, he who panders to a vitiated 
public taste, is not alone quite unworthy to wear the poet’s 
bays, but must inevitably bring upon himself the most tho- 








rough contempt of every honest mind. Now to substantiate 
our charges: the following extract is taken from an early 
part of ‘‘ an epistle containing the strange medical experience 
of Karshish, the Arab Physician,” and beyond all doubt, the 
doctor’s experience was “ passing strange.” 


My journeyings were brought to Jericho, 
Thus [resume. Who studious in our art 
Shall count a little labour unrepaid ? 

I have shed sweat enough, left flesh and 
bone 

On many a flinty furlong of this land. 

Also the country side is ail on fire 

With rumours of a marching hitherward— 

Some say Vespasian cometh, some, his son. 

A black lynx snarled and pricked a tufted 
ear ; 

Lust of my blood inflamed his yellow balls; 

I cried and threw my staff and he was gone. 

Twice have the robbers stripped and 
heaten me, 

And onee a town declared me for a spy, 

But at the end, I reach Jerusalem, 

Since this poor covert where I pass the 
night, 

This Bethany, lies scarce the distance 
thence 

A man with plague-sores at the third de- 
gree 

Runs till he drops down dead.Thou laughest 
here ! 

‘Sooth, it elates me, thus reposed and safe, 

To void the stutling of my travel-scrip 





And share with thee whatever Jewry yields. 

A viscid choler is observable 

In tertians, I was nearly bold to say, 

And falling-sickness hath a happier cure 

Than our school wots of; there’s a spider 
here 

Weaves no web, watches on the ledge of 
tombs, 

Sprinkled with mottles on an ash-grey back; 

Take five and drop them .. but who knows 
his mind, 

The Syrian run-a-gate I trust this to? 

His service payeth me a sublimate 

Blown up his nose to help the ailing-eye. 

Best wait; I reach Jerusalem at morn, 

There set in order my experiences, 

Gather what most deserves and give thee 
all— 

Or I might add Judea's gum-tragacanth 

Seales off in purer fakes, shines clearer- 
grained, 

Cracks 'twixt the pestle and the porphyry, 

In fine exceeds our produce, Scalp -disease 

Confounds me, crossing so with leprosy— 

Thou hadst admired one sort I gained at 
Zoar-—— 

But zeal outruns discretion, Here I end. 
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This shews us that Jericho after all is not the place to send 


a bore to: what think you, reader, of the next extract, repre- 
senting a phase in the character of an Hpileptic patient ? a 


Should his child sicken unto death,—why, 
look 
For scarce abatement of his cheerfulness, 
Or pretermission of his daily craft— 
While a word, gesture, glance, from that 
same child 
At play or in the school or laid asleep, 
Will start him to an agony of fear, 
“xasperation, just as like! demand 
Thereason why—““tis but a word,” object— 
‘* A cesture ""—~he regards thee as our lord 
Who lived there in the pyramid alone, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Looked at us, dost thou mind, when being 
oung 

We both would unadvisedly recite 

Some charm’s beginning, from that book 
of his, 

Able to bid the sun throb wide and burst 

All into stars, as suns grown old are wont. 

Thou and the child have each a _ veil alike 

Thrown o’ea your heads from under which 
ye both ; 

Stretch your blind hands and trifle with a 
match 

Over a mine of Greek fire, did ye know ! 


lnstuns Tyrannus,is too perfect a piece of preposterous 
nonsense, if we may use such an expression, to authorize us 11 


ade 


merely giving a portion of it for those uninitiated in the mystic 
rites, of which Mr. Browning is the “ Fons et Principium :” it 
will be a task, we fancy. something like the cleansing of the 
Augean stable, to comprehend it. 


Or the million or two, more or less, 
1 rule and possess 

One man, for some cause undefined, 
Was least to my mind. 


I struck him, he grovelled of course— 

For, what was his force? 

I pinned him to earth with my weight 

And persistence of hate~ 

And he Jay, would not moan would not 
curse, 

As if lots might be worse. 


“Were the object less mean, would he stand 
At the swing of my hand! 

For obscurity helps him and blots 

The hole where he squats,” 

So I set my five wits on the stretch 

To inveigle the wretch. 

All in vain ! gold and jewels I threw, | 
Still he couched there perdue. 

I tempted his blood and his flesh, 

Hid in roses my mesh, 

Choicest cates and the flagon's best spilth— 
Still he kept to his filth! 


Iiad he kith now or kin, were access 

To his heart, if I press— 

ist a son or a mother to seize— 

No such booty as these! 

Were it sim} ly a friend to’pursue 

*Mid my million or two, 

Who could pay me in person or pelf 

What he owes me himself. 

No! I could not but smile through my 
chafe— . 

For the fellow lay safe 

As his mates do, the midge and the nit, 

— Through minuteness, to wit. 


Then a humor more great took its place 
At the thought of his face, 





a 


The droop, the low cares of the mouth, 
The trouble uncouth 

*Twixt the brows, all that air one is fain 
To put out of its pain— 

And, no, I admonished myself, 

“Is one mocked by an elf, 

Is one baffled by toad or by rat ? 

The gravamen’s in that ! 

How the lion, who crouches to suit 

His back to my foot, 

Would admire that I stand in debate! 
But the Small is the Great 

If it vexes you,—-that is the thing! 
Toad or rat vex the King? ‘ 
Though I waste half my realm to unearth 
Toad or rat, ’tis well worth !” 


So I soberly laid my last plan 
To extinguish the man. 
found his creep-hole,—with never a break 
Ran my fires for his sake; 
Over-head, did my thunders combine 
With my under-ground mine: 
Till I looked from my labor content 
To enjoy the event. 


When sudden ... how think ye the end? 

Did I say “ without friend ?” 

Say rather, from marge to blue marge 

The whole sky grew his targe 

With the sun’s self for visible boss, 

While an Arm ran across 

Which the earth heaved beneath like a 
breast 

Where the wretch was safe prest ! 

Do you see? just my vengeance complete, 

The man sprang to his feet, 

Stood erect, caught at God's skirts, and 
prayed ! 

—So, 1 was afraid! 
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Browning sometimes takes off the buskin of Melpomene, 
and puts on the motley of Thalia: however, he does not 
ulways succeed in unlocking “ the gates of joy,” as the following 
will evidence; it places us in “that curious situation (so 
beautifully expressed in Mrs. Sigourney’s Death of an 
Infant, ) in which we know not “ whether to laugh or weep,” 
to laugh at the unequalled absurdity of the passage, or to weep 
at such a ruthless disregard of all the promptings of reason, 
and all the whisperings of taste. 


Est fuga, volvitur rota! 
On we drift. Where looms the dim port ? 
One, Two, Three, Four, Five, contribute 
their quota— 
Something is gained, 
the import— 
Show it us, Hugues of Saxe-Gotha! 


There! See our roof, its gilt moulding 
and groining 
Under those spider-webs lying! 


if one caught but 
So your fugue broadens and thickens, 
Greatens and deepens and lengthens, 
Till one exclaims—‘** But where's music 
the dickens ? 
Blot ye the gold, while your spider-web 
strengthens, 
Blacked to the stoutest of tickens ?” 


What with affirming, denying, 
Holding, risposting, subjoining, 
All’s like...its like...for an instance 
Im trying... 





Bishop Blougram’s Apology, is as odd a discussion on 
Philosophy as ever was heard, and the author does well to 
inform us that it was an after dinner r argument: we defy any 
one to say that having read it, he has gleaned anything tangible, 
or that he considers it possible to deduce any definite couclusion 
therefrom. Another melancholy instance of perverted talent, 
is presented to us in a Poem called, Old Pictures in Florence, 
whe re indeed we discern the ‘* Membra,” but unfortunately the 

“ disjecta membra Poetae.” Being Christmas times, it brings 
vividly before our minds the gyrations, somersets,  extraor- 
dinary leaps,” and other excellencies of the Clown in the 
Pantomime, and never was there an instance of physical 
pliability of lib, in the person of any respectable Acrobat, 
since the days of the renowned Grimaldi, which could stand 
comparison, in its own way, with the intellectual kalysthenics 
this poem displays: take this example— 


Not that I expect the great Bigordi Could not the ghost with the close red cap, 








Nor Sandro to hear me, chivalric, bel- 
licose; 
Nor wronged Lippino—and not a word I 
Say of a scrap of Fra Angelico’s. 
But are you too fine, Taddeo Gaddi, 
To grant me a taste of your intonaco— 
Some Jerome that seeks the heaven with 
a sad eye ? 
No churlish saint, Lorenzo Monaco? 


My Pollajolo, the twice a craftsman, 


Save mea sample, give me the hap 


Of a muscular Christ that shows the 
draughtsman ? 


No virgin by him, the somewhat petty, 


Of finical touch and tempera crumbly— 


Could not Alesso Baldovinetti 


Contribute so much, I ask him humbly ? 





























Margheritone of Arezzo, 
With the grave clothes garb and swad- 
dling barret, 
(Why purse up mouth and beak in a pet so, 
You bald, saturnine, poll-clawed parrot ?) 
No poor glimmering Crucifixion, 
Where in the foreground kneels the 
donor? 
If such remain, as is my conviction, 
The hoarding does you but little honour. 


Or, 


We'll shoot this time better game and bag 
"em hot— 
No display at the stone of Dante, 
But a kind of Witan-agemot 
(“Casa Guidi,” quod videas ante) 
To ponder Freedom restored to Florence, 
How Art may return that departed 
with her. 
Go, hated house, go each trace of the Lo- 
raine’s ! 
And bring us the days of Orgagna hither. 


Hlow we shall prologuise, how we shall 
perorate, 
Say fit things upon art and history— 
Set truth at blood heat and the false at a 
zero rate, 
Make of the want of the age no mystery! 
Contrast the fructuous and sterile eras, 
Show, monarchy its uncouth cub licks 
Out of the bear’sshape to the chimera’s— 
Pure Art's birth being still the republic's ! 
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They pass: for them the panels may thrill, 
The tempera grow alive and tinglish— 
Rot or are left to the mercies still 
Of dealers and stealers, Jews and the 
English ! 
Seeing mere money's worth in their prize, 
Who sell it to some one calm as Zeno 
At naked Art, and in eestacies 
Before some clay-cold, vile Carlino ! 


Then one shall propose (in a speech, curt 
Tuscan, 
Sober, expurgate, spare of an “ issimo’’) 
Ending our half-told tale of Cambuscan, 
Turniug the Bell-tower’s altaltissimo. 
And fine as the beak of a young beccaccia 
The Campanile, the Duomo’s fit ally, 
Soars up in gold its full fifty braccia, 
Completing Florence, as Florence, Italy. 


Shall I be alive that morning the scaffold 
1s broken away, and the long-pent fire 
Like the golden hope of the world unbaffled 

Springs from its sleep, and up goes the 
spire— 
As “God and the People” plain for its 
motto, 
Thence the new tricolor flaps at the sky ? 
Foreseeing the day that vindicates Giotto 
And Florence together, the first am I! 


A poem called Popularity, furnishes us with another 
gem, which we lament to state, bears a disagreeable resemblance 
toa paste diamond, inasmuch as it assumes the brilliancy of 
truth, without having the slightest claim to merit the distinction. 


Mere conchs ! not fit for warp or woof! 
Till art comes,—comes to pound and 
squeeze 
And clarify,—refines to proof 
The liquor filtered by degrees, 
While the world stands aloof. 


And there's the extract, flasked and fine, 
And priced, and saleable at last ! 


But what can surpass this ? 
ANOTHER WAY OF LOVE, 


JUNE was not over, 
Though past the full, 
And the best of her roses 
Had yet to blow, 
When a man I know 
(But shali not discover, 
Since ears are dull, 
And time discloses) 
Turned him and said with a man’s true air, 
Half sighing asmile in a yawn, as 'twere,— 
“If ltire of your June, will she greatly 
care ?” 














And Hobbs, Nobbs, Stokes and Nokes com- 
bine 
To paint the future from the past, 
Put blue into their line. 


Hobbs hints blue,—straight he turtle eats. 
Nobbs prints blue,—claret crowns his cup. 
Nokes outdares Stokes in azure feats,— 
Both gorge. Who fished the murex up? 
What porridge had John Keats? 


Well, dear, in-doors with you ! 
True, serene deadness 
Tries a man’s temper. 
What's in the blossom 
June wears on her bosom ? 
Can it clear scores with you ? 
Sweetness and redness, 
Eadem semper ! 
Go, let me care for it greatly or slightly ! 
If June mends her bowers now, your hand 
left unsightly 
By plucking their rosesx—my June will do 
rightly. 














Andafter for past time 
if June be refulgent 

With flowers in completeness, 
All petals, no prickles, 
Delicious as trickles 

Of wine poured at mass-time, 
And choose One indulgent 
To redness and sweetness: 





- 
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Or if, with experience of man and of spider 
She use my June-lightning, the strong in- 


sect -rider, 


To stop the fresh spinning,—why. June will 


consider. 


And, still, Browning has written passages of poetry which, 
for eloquent beauty and comprehensive philosophy, Tennyson 
himself can hardly equal! Ju a Balcony, like most of this 
author’s plays, owns many beauties; the language is often 
akin to the sublime, and that peculiar delicacy of insinuation, 
aud transparency of colouring, which he has so often evidenced, 


are here sufficiently abundant. 


However, there is no interest 


in the plot, without which it is impossible any play can become 
popular, even in a literary sense. Saud has many fine 
passages, but why so miserably monotonous? Here at last 
the heart of the poet breaks out— 


A SERENADE AT THE VILLA. 


THat was I, you heard last night 
When there rose no moon at all, 
Nor, to pierce the strained and tight 
Tent of heaven, a planet small : 

Life was dead, and so was light. 


Not a twinkle from the fly, 
Not a glimmer from the worm. 
When the crickets stopped their cry, 
When the owls forbore a term, 
You heard music ; that was I. 


arth turned in her sleep with pain, 
Sultrily suspired for proof; 

In at heaven and out again, 
Lightning !~—where it broke the roof, 

Bloudiike, some few drops of rain. 


What they could my words expressed, 
Omy love, my all, my one! 
Singing helped the verses best, 
And when singing’s best was done, 
To my lute I left the rest, 


So wore night; the east was grey, 

White the broad-faced hemlock flowers, 
Soon would come another day ; 

Ere its first of heavy hours 
Found me, I had past away. 


What became of all the hopes, 
Words and song and lute as well ? 
Say, this struck you“ When life gropes 
Feebly for the path where fell 
Light last on the evening slopes, 








** One friend in that path shall be 
To secure my steps from wrong; 

One to count night day for me, 
Patient through the watches long, 

Serving most with none to see.” 


Never say—as something bodes— 

** So the worst has yet a worse! 
When life halts ‘neath double loads, 
Better the task-master’s curse 

Than such musie on the roads ! 


“When no moon succeeds the sun, 

Nor can pierce the midnight’'s tent 
Any star, the smallest one, 

While some drops, where lightning went, 
Show the final storm begun— 


**When the fire-fly hides its spot, 
When the garden- voices fail 

In the darkness thick and hot ,— 
Shall another voice avail, 

That shape be where those are not ? 


‘* Has some plague a Jonger lease 
Proffering its help uncouth? 
Can’t one even die in peace ? 
As ene shuts one’s eyes on youth, 
Is that face the last one sees?” 


Oh. how dark your villa was, 
Windows fast and obcurate ! 

How the garden grudged me grass 
Where I[ stood—the iron gate 

Ground its teeth to let me pass! 


The Statue and the Bust, a poem in the terza rima metre, 
is remarkable for wonderful fidelity in the narrative of an 
ltalian story, and, notwithstanding the dulness of the trans- 


lutur here and there, there are few, be they old or young, who 
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will not experience some pleasure in this curious tale. The 
lines below, taken from a quaint piece called, 4 Grammarian’s 
Funeral, are so true, and so artistically told, as to entitle them 
to pass into a poetical Apothegm — 


That low man seeks a little thing to do Misses an unit. 
Sees it and does it: 4 : That, has the world here—should he need 
This high man, with a eat thing to the next, 
= ain ; ” ‘ Let the world mind him! 


This, throws himself on God, and unper- 
plext 
Seeking shall find Him. 


Dies ere he knows it. 

That low man goes on adding one to one, 
His hundred’s soon hit : 

This high man, aiming at a million, 


| 
| 
| 
\ 

In these passages Browning evidences his capacity to create 
the beautiful, making it evident that its appearance is not the 
result of accident, but design. This is the very fact which 
excites our indignation : it is nought but the poet’s laziness, 
or love of notoriety, or greed of gain, by conforming to a 
vicious taste, which fills his books with so much garbage. We 
have not so many Poets now-a-days, that we can afford to 
sulfer any of the gifted band, to waste their genius in the 
indulgence of such ungraceful oddities, or in its prostitution 
to such unworthy ends; in the name of Apollo, and the nine 
Muses, let Browning, even at the eleventh hour, register a 
vow of reformation, and take as a motto for the title-page of 
his next collection of poems, the following aphorism of the 
ancient critic—“ Non fumum ex fulgore, sed ex fumo dare 
fulgorem.” 

Were we asked to point out the causes, to which we would 
refer the existence of those errors we so strongly reprehend, 
we fancy the task, notwithstanding its unpleasant nature, would 
be easy of accomplishment. We should not hesitate to impute 
it, in defiance of all that has been said in favor of Science, to 
the dull and gross materiality of our social life, and to the 
superficial spirit which predominates in our world of letters. 
In vain does the Novelist search the columns of our journals, 
or draw on the memories of his acquaintances, for materials 
wherewith to sketch a tale of modern disinterestedness, nobly 
natural, sublimely simple, or of chivalry, generously heroic ! 
These belong to a past age, they are not to be fouud in this. 
Where is the ingenuous candor, the kind heartedness, the wit, 
the humour, the hospitable feelings of our fathers? We 
answer boldly, they have vanished with the dust of those who 
have gone before us ; they are no longer here. 
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Fifty years ago, slow poisoning was not so rife; murders 
such as those of Rush, and Kirwan, and the Mannings, had 
not been committed; pamphlets called, * Infanticide made 
easy,” were not published. But our subjeet is not ove which 
admits an enumeration of these horrors, whose rapid growth 
amongst us have disgraced our age, and make us tremble 
at the depravity of man. What a deplorable falling off in 
all the branches of literature has taken place during 
the last half century! Onr Drama, which we were wont 
to reverence so much, as possessing such stores of im- 
aginative beauty, such mental galleries of historical, and self- 
created portraits , drawn on the broad page of nature, with 
brushes dipped in its own unfading colors; containing such 
noble examples, such lessons for imitation, or avoidance, «To 
point a moral, or adorn a tale,” such models of virtue, conjugal 
affection, heroism, judgment, eloquence, self-restraint, piety, 
and justice; a massive treasury of everything admirable, 
instructive, wise, as a living art, has almost ceased to exist. 

Operas, as flimsy and as “vapid as the minds of many of their 
admirers, receive the unqualified homage of millions, while 
the only theatre (in that city which can boast of such a number,) 
appropriated to the performance of the divine Dramas of the 
immortal Shakspere, can scarcely command a respectable 
attendance. ‘Tle wit of Congreve, the humor of F'elding, 
the ingenuity of Massinger, have long since been forgotten : 
while the puny Barlettas of the French Stage are received 
as the result of inspiration: finally, the naturalness of Gold- 
smith,and the matchless sparkle of Sheridan’s dialogues, are lost 
sight of in the agile movements of some eminent danseuse, 
in the glare of an [xtravaganza, or in a wonderful display of 
Chinese lights. Hloquence, in like manner, has well nigh 
departed from the Senate, and the Forum: the matured pre- 
ference for matter-of-fact language, has shut out all opportunity 
of appealing to the human heart, and he who addresses himself 
best to the selfish feelings of our nature, is now the best 
orator. If Pitt, Fox, or Burke were at present in existence, 
we doubt (unless for its novelty) whether a speech by any of 
the three, on some great subject, such as the restoration of 
Polish Independence, would attract as large an assemblage as 
a display of Cochin China hens! Our great prose writers are 
never sought after, unless to fill up theempty shelves of a book- 
case, and the class of readers, who had they been men, twenty 
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years since, would have read Addison and Johnson witli 
avidity, are altogether ignorant of their writings ; and consider 
themselves profound masters of the Knglish language, if they 
have waded through a few volumes of Alison, and the cssays 
of Macaulay. 

It were superfluous to demonstrate the evil tendency of all 
these unhappy circumstances, upon the character of contempo- 
raneous poetry, which is naturally more affected by the existing 
state of things than any other art; and it only remains for 
us to shew, “ how from this nettle danger” we may “ pluck 
the flower safety.” Our poets should combat the degeneracy 
which is everywhere apparent: they should shew that if they 
have been gifted with great capacities, and noble impulses, 
they can act consistently with the teachings of the one, and the 
callings of the other; thus proving that they are the natural 
guardians, and perpetuators, of all that adorns and enriches 
the language of their country. Great and manifold as are the 
short comings of the time, there is one redeeming trait in the 
sad aspect it presents: in all the superficiality of art, and social 
materiality we have hinted at, there is ever apparent an earnest 
longing for, and seeking after a higher state of humanity. 

Steeped in error though we be, we do not, like Piadle, in 
The Pilgrim’s Progress, abandon all our courage in tlic 
Slough of Despond: we still hope on, and in that lies our 
safeguard. Let our poets use this instrument which they have 
at’ their command, as the means to wean us back from the 
desert into which we have strayed so far, to the green plains, 
and breezy hills our fathers loved. The spirit to which we 
allude, is visible in every department of science, in every walk 
of art, in the mechanic’s work-shop, the warehouse, the 
manufactory, and in all it can be used to the best ad- 
vantage. ‘This course adopted, by those to whom we have 
referred, a bright transformation shall take place, and they 
who were heretofore the ignes fatui of the mind, leading it 
away from the right path, to plunge it in destruction, will 
become to it, as the star to the wise men of the East, guiding 


it in safety, to enjoy the presence, and the influence, of wisdom, 
truth, and beauty. 


N. J. G. 
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La Comtesse de Mauléon. Par Louis Reybaud. Paris: Lévy 
Fréres, 1853. 


A gentleman, easy in his circumstances, and not embroiled in 
law-suits, gets tired of his state, he is only a unit in the crowd ; 
he aspires to make lis name famous, to be on the tongues of 
men, in the leading articles in newspapers. He puts on a red 
coat, and sticks a feather in his head, to be the easier distin- 
guished bythe enemy: he rushes on the bayonets, or into the 
cannon’s mouth; and meets sudden death, or is disabled for life. 
And he gets his reward: heis spoken of among lis neighbours 
for half a year, and forgotten by a grateful ‘nation in three 
days. A young lawyer foregoes repose, family endearments, 
and necessary relaxation, for thirty or forty years, and becomes 
the DESIRED among attorneys, and an object of envy to the idle 
frequenters of the court. He has obtained renown such as it 
is, and an impaired constitution. His days are filled with labor 
and never-ceasing, anxious exertion to obtain a victory, perhaps 
with a bad cause, and against a practised opponent. His nights 
are periods of unrest or suffering: he has won fame, but is 
unfitted to enjoy it. 

Is then the candidate for literary eminence more unwise in 
his generation than such as these ? 

He merely exercises his faculties on pleasant or unpleasant 
studies, for the production of a book to be read or a drama to 
be witnessed : the book is unread, or the drama unsuccessful, 
and his labor is lost and his mind soured. After a fair pro- 
portion of eflorts, if he can tell the world something it knows 
not already, or if he can make it look on things well known 
and familiar, through some medium giving them a new color 
or appearance, his end is obtained: his works are in the hands 
of thousands with whom he thus hold interesting communion ; 
a grateful and pleasant influence is reflected back on himself ; 
and he is the object of the good will of the multitudes whom 
his works interest or entertain. 

Moralists will say that a person so circumstanced must be 
no less than a saint, if such attention and interest do not cherish 
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sclf-conceit to an unhealthy extent in this, the happiest, phase 
of literary reputation. How undesirable such an acquisition 
inust be, when the productions are of an unhealthy character, we 
need not pause to consider, but we may surely bestow sonie 
sympathy on the many who, in their peaceful country retreats, 
dazzled by the glowing pictures presented to their minds in the 
works of their favourite writers, feel disgust at the common- 
place tiresome society in which they merely vegetate, and sacri- 
fice everything for an introduction to the gods and goddesses of 
the literary life of the metropolis. An unsophisticated youth 
in the pit of the theatre, admiring the heroes and heroines of 
the stage, as they move about in their fine draperies, and 
breathe nothing less than the noblest sentiments, and after- 
wards finding these heroes squabbling over a pack of cards in a 
tavern, or the heroine’s lovely lips employedon unworthy petty 
scandal, is very disagreeably brought down to little, slabby, 
common-life miseries. So will it be with our worshipper of 
genius, if he expects to see his favorite authors and authoresses 
inoving with dignified steps, and ever giving utterance to noble 
remarks, profound truths, or witty sayings, as in the scenes of 
a genteel comedy. 

In our last paper we got glimpses of the shifts, privations, 
and struggles of our pioneers of literature in their fitful strag- 
gles for artistic or literary distinction. In our present, we will 
be introduced to a more gemlal and Ingher sphere in the same 
world ; and find the acquisition of a respectable status  thicre, 
aud a connection with the established denizens, still incapable 
of conferring happiness, when the mind is not well regulated, 
and when literary fame is looked on as the only good for which 
it 18 desirable to live. 

None can be a better guide for our purpose in this survey, 
than our old friend Louis Keybaud. He has a thorough know- 
ledge of the literary coteries of Paris : the secrets of the Editor’s 
sanctum are no secrets forhim: he has_ the privilege of look- 
ing in on the pythoness of the feuilleton while occupied in her 
trivial household concerns ; and goodnaturedly feels for the 
young aspirant, groping through the pitfalls and thickets that 


=~ 


invest the little clysium of the literati. Under his guidance 
we get into a purer atmosphere than when we were led by 
the torch of Murger, through the outer caverns and unclean 
purlicus of the Bohemian suburbs. Now we are sensible of 
being with a guide whose thoughts are profound and just, 
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whose wit is bright and keen, whose morality is pure, and 
Whose heart is in the nght place. 

‘he readers of the Inisu Quarrerty have no need that we 
should enlarge on the keenness of our author’s penetration, 
his facility of detecting shains, and divesting pretension of its 
borrowed — = on his sound judgment in poimting 
out the advant ize of pursuing more U: eful, though less shin- 
Ing occupations than art or hterature, when the true and strong 
vocation Is not vouchsafed. And ol! wi much misery would 
be spared us here, if every one could at an early age, discover 
his vocation, and enter on it betimes, and vigorously act 1 ac- 
cordance with it. ‘Then would we not see artists striving to 
paint with spade-handles for brushes, and mecuanics endea 
oring to pick locks with goose-quill penis. 

We have training schools for crossing-s weepers, and free 
instruction held out for the encourageme ent of pickpockets : 
why are not our youth sent for a year or two to a college 
whose professors’ chicf duty would be to find out the bent of 
each pupil’s disposition, and the peculiar pursuit for whieh his 
abilities and powers are best fitted, to make him pass through 
life, with comfort to ices {and benefit to the community ? 

When this greatly needed college shall have been some years 
established, visitors will read w ith much profit and compl iceney, 
divers testimonials, carefully framed and hanging in the great 
hall, arrranged i no partienlar order, but doi Mg the part of 


votive tablets —testimonials to the heads of the establishment 
from players, engineers, inventors ot ieoaieaiee ae nho- 
] 


vel writers, seli-adjusting-plough wrights, attorneys, and states- 
men; all expressive of yratitude ie wee trang, by which 
they are now supporting their families in comfort, and adding 
to the income-tax. 

Our old favorite, Alphonse Karr, makes one of lis characters 
obtain first class prizes in all lis university studies. ‘The so- 
lemmn owl who presented his last and crowning premium, grave- 
ly pronounced, that now his future was to be one scene of use- 
fulness and enjoyene nt: he was fit for anything. ‘The talent- 
ed but uscless hero on being obliged to exert himself to obtain 
& position in society, is ignorant of what he should do; lie has 
literary tastes, but no penchant for any profession in particula ; 
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and falls from bad to worse till he becomes a burden to himscli 


and all who feel an interest in him. 
Louis Reybaud, as is known, has filled some stations of 


trust under the French Government, and has full knowledge of 
the secret springs by which the engines of the press are set In 
motion. He tells us that he heard the outlines of the present 
story in the penetralia of a newspaper office, the narrator being 
the Great Nepomucene. 

[lowever difficult it imight be to penetrate to the sanctum 
of an editor, this worthy found all doors open before him : his 
air, gesture, and mode of walking imposed on the clerks ; and 
no one ever thought of asking his right or title to the privilege. 
Some understood him to be a celebrity, others a capitalist ; 
all bowed before him. He had a pinch of the best snuff for 
the treasurer, a delicate piece of flattery for the office clerk, and 
a princely smile on his lips which the other subalterns could not 
resist : thus he was at home in the office of every journal. 


‘But who was this favored personage? Nooneknew. A certain 
obscurity hung over his antecedents ; and he disappeared one morning 
without leaving his address. The only relic left was his name, The 
Great Nepomucene ; and, after all, was this a real appellation, or a 
political or literary allusion, a trap set for posterity? Mystery on 
mystery; I have no desire to penetrate them. However, if the 
name could escape memory, the hat would remain; for Nepomucene 
had a hat as well as Napoleon; a hat of character, irritating to the 
sight, and the most aggressive that hand of hatter ever turned out. 
You might not have known the man, but not to know the hat was 
impossible, It still lives in the minds of all, with its low crown and 
its many cornered brim. It will long remain in the memory, an 
abuse of form, and one of the greatest impertinences of plastic art. 
So in his hours of pride, Nepomucene called it his monument. 

So much for the man. He was not of any journal, but he had the 
freedom of all; he took special care never to write, but still he gave 
the tone to those who did. Without him, no great success was pos- 
sible 5 he would not suffer it. In the cafés and divans he would ex- 
plain, on being plied with a few glasses of the right sort, how such 
and such renowned scribes were indebted to him for their fame sand 
by what curious processes he had raised some wretched productions 
to the skies. Was any eminent writer mentioned in his presence, 
‘it 3 he would say, ‘who raised him to his present position.’ 
Speak to him of self-wrought reputations, he laughed in his sleeve 
at the idea; and when pressed, he would relate, apropos to certain 
celebrities, bits of scandal that would set acollege of bonzes a laugh- 


lily. 
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sSeing determined on literary rule and influence, he had be- 
sun by having the utmost confidence in himself, and thus 
inspiring it into others: so by degrees, his single admire: 
enlarged toa full court, and ‘his hat became the centre of 
opinion.’ No sooner did he appear in a theatre, than he was 
surrounded by a group of familiars. In an wnedtéled question, 
‘What is the opinion of the Great Nepomucene,’ was the first 
thing asked; and then the lovers of ready-made judgments 
who happened to be within hearing of the oracle, propagated 
the fiat to the long-eared world without. 

One day in aselect literary re-union, and in the enjoyment of 
the agreeable sensations arising from a generous lunch, he was 
holding forth on the number of successful aspirants whom he 
had advanced to fame; but he was suddenly taken back by 
recollection of the only check he had ever received. 


“Ah, gentlemen ! you look for excitement in dramas, in romances : 
here is an oceurrence from real life, where the heart left its fr: agments 
on the brambles, and shed its life-blood drop by drop along the hieh 
way of the world. Alas for the inconsistency of the most philoso- 
phical and selfish amongst us! Here am I, an old stager, as senti- 
mental as a gun-flint, and who have assisted with dr y eyes, at the 
most showery melo-dramas, at the most dishevelled hair, and the 
most gasping agonies of modern art; yet I feel my old eye-lids 
moisten at the memory of this event; but I was more than an eye- 
witness, | was a dee ply interested per sonay re in the story 

‘Nothing more simple than the early part of the occurrence: if 
might be one of Berquin’s stories. In the mountains of Quercy, 
beside Gourdon, and nigh the ruins of a onee celebrated abbey, 
lived a worthy woman, widow of an officer who had perished in the 
service of his country. She now had but one care and one pleasure, 
to bring up her son in the esteem of the world, and in the fear of 
God. Her only fault, if it was one, was looking too high for him: 
so she spared no expense to give him a suitable education. Her re- 
sources were limited, a piece of land, sad a small pension; but she 
multiplied them by economies and, alas! by privations also. She 
got him taught L: itin, Greck, dancing, fencing, and playing on the 
violin, so that he might be accomplished as well as learned. At 
twelve, he could handle his bow after a fashion, but to secure the 
accomplishment, his mother had lived for the last nine years on milk 
and chestnuts. * * * = * So our young hero at last returned 
from Toulouse, invested with the privilege of wearing a robe, and 
snatching a criminal from the gibbet. 


Now that J/adame Merinval las her advocate ready made, 
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she cannot think of shutting lim up in the petty provincial 
bourgs, Figeac, Cahors, A \en—b: ah ! she has a soul above these 
he valets - to Paris lie must £0 ; there only eau be find a thea- 
tre worthy of hisacquirements. In an unlucky hour Aepoiu- 

ne is mentioned by sone ne ighbours who have seen hin in 
p aris on friendly terms with influential people. [is fainily 
were of that part of France ; so the poor widow’s s imagination 
begins to seethe; by going vinik four or five generations, she 
convinces herself that if the great J Vep. was not Awczen’s unc! 
he ought at least turn out his cousin, the removes be cng more 
or less Hing And now luis ieGuageatd is exagecrated by the 
Paris-visiting gossips : ks sede is the man—it is he that 
has the long arms—/e only, sends the rain and the sunshine— 
he is gossip and crony with the ministers—his knife and fork 
are laid at the King’ s table—Vave le Grand Nepomucene. 
Had Nepomucene then appeared im the neighbourhood, In: 
horses would been removed and Jus chariot drawn by thre 
brawny arms of the rustics, but he suspects that he should in 
return bestow several Bureaus de tabac (i ii promises). 

So our selfish Parisian receives a letter from the self- 
denying widow, annonneing her intention of consigning Ly- 
en to his care on the strength of their relationship; and 
congratulating lim on the credit his pupil will surely confer 
on hun. The patron is vexed enough by the thre atened boon ; 
© ean forgive the fall of a tile on his head, but that a man 
should descend on him unawares Was age to be borne. 
lic is going to return a civil but denegatory answer, when 
elancing at the postscript, confusion ! he . finds that a pupil 
is on the road, and will be under te next day. In due 
time he arrives, and is so chagrined by the cool reception he 
micets, that he is on the point of taking ne 


| 
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“Our connexion was about being dissolved ; a singular cireum- 
stance prevented it. “The young man had under his arm, a basket 
from which issued odours, ab out Tatiana nature or origin I could not 
be deceived, and the chamber was filled with the perfur me: it was a 
pac ‘ket of truffles sent b y Mi: ne ime Merinval. Oh you widows! nothing 
escapes your penctr: ition: well you know our feeble points : poor 
sainted inother, I forgive you ; but the aec ‘essory saved the principi al, 
Accord vy as the odours eX} sande d, I re turned to better feelings 
MV native air seemed to environ me, The young man was alvéady 
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on the lobby, but [ detained him on some pretence, and we enter- 
ed into conversation. * * * ® J|*rom this first interview I enter- 


tained presentiments of his horoscope very different from those of 


his mother, and alas too well verified in the sequel. 
‘A conscience and pure morals,’ cried | as he departed to his 
lodgings, ‘a dangerous baggage—he cannot possibly succeed.’ 


The association so disagreeable at first becomes dear to the 
old gentleman. Before, his reign was solitary ; now he has 
a thurifer to burn incense on the altar of his v: anity. ‘Then 
Lucien has as many gold pieces sewed In lis waisteoat as will 
last for a year; moreover he is artless and voodnatured, a 
handsome drvz, talented and patient of study, and calculated 
to reflect credit on lis mentor. 

Our young aspirant having changed Ins everlasting country 
garments for the products of a Paris Schneider, and being 
pretty comfortable as to his lodging and meals, his now — 
attacued patron submits him to a moral analysis, and finds t 
lis great chagrin that poor Lweiex is afflicted with an extrava- 

ant veneration lor literary celebrities of every kind; false 
cods and genuine deities be ing equally the object of his ador: ae 
tion. The dru lveries of the law he will not submit to; writ- 
ing political articles for the journals, is his aim, and he dili- 


4 


gently exercises himselfin preparatory exercises on the current 


topics of the day, comparing them with the leaders of the chief 


paper rs, and m aturally giving the preference to his own. Ne- 
pomucene had much influence with the powers of the press, but 
to get his protegée : appointed on the stalf of a periodic: al, he 
found to exceed his powers. [very office had its comp! beemesits 


and when he insinuated his wishes, he met with the same 


civility which is shewn by a dog in possession of a bone, when 
an acquaintance approaches him with his nose on the que vive. 
On Lucien re peating jo earnest desire to look on the princes 


and princesses of glory, and to form their acquaintance ; and 


requesting his sah s mediation— 


‘* Lucien,’ said I, * beware: you form an ill regulated wish; you 
desire to drink of the cup of disenchantment Llow do youfigure to 


yourself your ideals of these people ? adorn t dl with Pat profusion of 


graces, cndowed with supernatural gifts. You paint them on your 
mental canvas, lyre in hand, laurel crown on forehead, and their 
figures draped in antique robes ; or perhaps, with head inclined in 
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meditation, graving with stile on page of iron, salutary and ever 
lasting: maxims. These are the creatures of your dreams ; unhappy 
youth, why not allow them toexist! Apply not to the countenances 
of these noble i images, the vulgar mask of reality. You have demi. 
wods ; why look for Fle a ils who are never found without 
alloy. Viewed from near, Genius himself is depriv ed of rays. Ap- 
proach your literary magnate: you expect to see rays ; darting from 
lis eyes; what do you find? a pair of spectacles, perhaps a ~ 
front on those brows instead of lambent flame ; not speaking of ¢ 
squint in the eyes, a snub nose, or one high shoulder : these little 
inconveniences occur to the gifted as well as the vulgar portion of 
humanity, Conquer your curiosity ; it will only lead to disappoint- 
ment: antiquity was right in perching its heroes on the clouds.’ 

By such exhortations I sought to cool the heated brain of my 

‘ond: without. self-flattery, ‘Tim iy say that wisdom herself made 

ve of my voice: well, well; I must avow that I did not meet with 
the success which I deserved. He pressed for introductions, | 
temporised, and hence, a series of little snares laid, and ambushes 
contrived, 

One evening as we were strolling through the arcades of the mpl 
tivoli, a female passed before us: it was ony the apparition of ; 
moment, from the carriage to the door of a hotel; neat Se 
Lucien pressed my arm, uttered a ery of joy, ie exclaimed, ¢ The 

Countess of Mauleon.’ 

Me had just pronounced a name celebrated on more than one ac- 
count. I saw in the matter, only an accident of his abiding malady ; 
nevertheless I asked where he had seenher. My question seemingly 
embarrassed him a little; and he made use of a subterfuge in asking 
me in turn, if he had said that he knew her. * Without doubt,’ said 
l, ‘we do not name people on sight without previous knowledge.’ 
‘Bah!’ said he, ‘it is pure instinct.’ 


The road to political eminence being closed, and the 
pursuit of law being distasteful, nothing remains but the 
thorny path of letters ; and Nepomneene gives lim his own 
lucas on polals connected with this career. 


7“< possible be yourself; if you cannot, then follow the great 
writers: these are the two divisions of my discourse. Have genius 
if youcan; if not, have talent at least: God gives one, the other 
we can obtain of ourselves. 

In your provinces, my friend, you are partial to tinsel and Dutch 
metal; it is a peeulian ‘ity of prnnitive people: the Indian eneumbers 
his nose and lips with rings ; the Negro doats on glass beads 3 every 


9 
ursues his own penchant here below. You are fond of what 
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sparkles aad multiplies coloured images: take care; the sight is 
ynjured by excess of glitter and refraction.” 
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Honest Nepomucene then alludes to the revolt against the 
monarchs of the ancient regime of letters conducted by 
Victor [lugo and the other Romanticists, which may be 
found in the early career of Jerome Paturot,* and alludes to 
their short usurpation ; and mentions with pity, the decadence 
and old age of the once ellervescing mad spirits. Some have 
become reasonable and returned to the ancient standards, others 
have remained old boys, and their case is hopeless, He then 
mentions the system of a neutral party who by borrowing 
strip of noble language from one, a colloquial style of wit 
from another, &c., have got on a new vesture for whieh 
though they owe nothing to a 1y one in particular, they are in 
debt to the whole world. Next he directs his attention 
to the literature of the Regency. 

“Are you curious in matters of the toilette? there you will find 
the patch, the hoop petticoat, the red high-heel shoe, pear] powder 
and what not. In othe Y styles you have all nature at your command ; 
the sun, the moon, the elements, twenty comedians of the first class, 
a full chorus, eight scenes newly toue hed up, and sixty tunics in real 
Tyrian purple. You need put no stint to your fantasy : : cameo 
profiles, figurantes after the antique, frescoes of Herculaneum, 
Etruscan vases, trophies of arms, leopard skins, crested helms, all 
the bric-a-brae of the historie ages beginning with Nabuchodonosor. 
But with the Regency, venture on none of these properties, none 
whatever. ‘Two personages and two screens; behold your resources: 
make the most of them you can. After all, the ree ‘eipt is extant: 
nice little words, nice little phrases, nice little intrigues, nice little 
dénoaiments: leave the rest to chance and the skill of the comedians.” 

The lecture continues, and the various high and by-ways of 
art are thrown open; and after passing the various schools in 
brief recapitulation ‘before Lucien, he suddenly asks him to 
which of them he inclines; and the mattentive pupil half 
awaking from a_ reverie, involuntarily announces to his as- 
tonished tutor, lis intention of enteriy the school of the 
Countess of Mauleon. 

This second mention of the too celebrated Countess, be- 
tween whom and George Sand we are inclined to detect a 
likeness, inquiets the poor guardian, and by dint of affected 
sympathy, and a promise of revealing his own early follies 
some day, he induces Lucien to enter on a general coufession. 


* See Inisu QuaRTERLY Review, Vol., III., No. 11, p. 497. 
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‘«T was sixteen at my return from Cahors to my mother’s house, 
aud during the four months between my humanities and law studies, 
there was a complete void in my occupations. It was too much for 
an unquiet spirit like mine, on which labour alone could impose a 
salutary restraint. From submission to a strict regime I passed at 
once to an independence the most absolute, This contrast surprised 
and troubled me: it seemed as if the ground was going to glide 
from under my feet, and I was stretching out my hand to find some 
chance support. 

In the first week I was drunk with liberty ; I climbed the mountain 
at morn, and did not return till night ; as if 1 wished to recover in 
one day, the air, the azure, the songs, the verdure, and the sunlight 
of the last six years. Then this liberty began to weigh on me from 
its very excess. My body found healthy employ ; my soul began to 
lack nourishment; I began to regret my mental chain, and would 
have voluntarily resumed it: such is the human heart; it follows 
those things which it finds to be slipping away from it. 

I should find out some occupation at any price ; want of exercise 
hung on me like a funeral pall. Our house adjoined the presbytery, 
and the good Curé used often come and chat with my mother. He 
guessed at my complaint, and offered me the only remedy in his 
power, permission to make use of his library. ¢ The contents,’ said 
he, ‘are not very amusing, but they are calculated to instruct us 
how to make use of God's gifts in this life, so as to merit his rewards 
inthenext.’ Sacred or profane, what did I care? It was an em- 
ployment, a study. I welcomed the favor as a boon from heaven. 
Next day I was in the middle of the old books, and up to my eyes in 
theology; I did not understand all I read, but I had a book in my 


Ce 


hands, and was satisfied. So the thing went on till I madea singular 


having all the appearance of intruders—a romance infact. You are 
not to form an unjust opinion of the good clergyman, my cousin ; 
these were spoils he had wrested from the demon, and having been 
overlooked, they were lying there on their road to the kitchen fire. 
When the work touched my hands it seemed as if I was handling 
fire; when Tread the name of the author, I felt something analogous 
to an electric shock. For fear of being interrupted, I carried away 
the fatal work,—fatal but immortal. ] carefully kept it concealed, 
iappy to touch it, and anticipating the enjoyment of the forbidden 
fruit; alas, we are all veritable children of Eve. When I found 
myself really alone, I began with eyes and ears on the strain, 
for fear of detection. I read on, line by line, page by page, and then 
commenced again, as you would drink some exquisite liquor, drop 
by drop, to enjoy the full savor and perfume. Twenty times I 
renewed the delightful task, till at last, every word remained on my 
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memory as if burned in with a red-hot brand. Thenceforward my 
solitude was peopled, my time filled up, my brain fully furnished, I 
even had extacies in which the heroes of the book figured : in my 
dreams | saw them smile on me, glide behind the hedges as 1 walked, 
and go before me up the mountain side. They formed a cortege 
sufficient to fill my thoughts, and from which I would not for 
worlds be separated. 

Now from the personages of the romance, my thoughts naturally 
strayed to the author who had given them life and form. My dear 
cousin, if the benches of the Faculty of Toulouse could speak, they 
would betr ay the injustice done by my engrossing pre-oceupation to 
the Pandects of Justinian. Even during the most interesting causes, 
I had little attention to spare from the very illegal object that lay 
in the bottom of my hat. I had now devoured, and ranged in the 
compartments of my brain, twenty volumes of phantoms, who al- 
Ways appeared to me in my sombre hours, and made the charm of 
iny solitary existence. You ask me if I had known the Countess of 
Mauleon and where I had seen her ; I have never seen her any place 
in my life, and yet I know her intimately. Out of all the beings 
animated by the breath of her genius, | have coinposed an essence, 
and that essence is herself. She has the grace of this, the port of 
that heroine ; the eyes of one, the ebon locks of the other. Here 
and there 1 have collected the charms which she has painted, to 
attribute them to herself; the beauties budding and blowing under 
her pen, to present her the gracious offering. This is how I 
know her, it is this that brings her pame to my lips on evéry occasion ; 
this is why I recognised her when she passed us. Now you have 
the solution of the enigma: was I not ri ight in calling it a school- 
boy’s fantasy ?’ 

‘Say rather a poet’s; we must cure you of it, it is a malady of 
the country, 

‘Cure me, dear cousin! why cure me of my only happiness?’ 

I did not push the inguisition farther, but I was sufficiently 
alarmed by my discovery. The head of my pupil was susceptible of 
a jermentation greater than I could have imagined. ‘There were 
perils, and of = rent kinds in his path. I knew the divinity in 
wiiese honour he had been burning his solitary and unmarked incense 


o 
(or three years. [knew how she would treat her worshipper if he 
ever ap] ached her altar, and on what footing she would receive 
his homage . These forebodings caused me mu ich trouble. [ should 


precure him some distraction, turn his attention to, and fix his 
uiterest on other objects ; you will shortiy see how I succeeded.” 


— 


Nepomucene proceeds to say, that he looked on lis patient 
inthe light of those mariners of old whom the syrens ailured, 
and reduced to death by inanition when they did not drown 
tiem outright; but how to stop Lucien’s ears against the great 
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syren’s song is the task. He is of solitary habits, and duped 
by the creatures of his own imagination ; lis veneration for 
literary celebrities is extravagant; the proper cure for this 
must be an admiration directed to himself: it is the doctrine 
of cure by semblables in all its grandeur. We never see 
writers sincerely admiring their fellows ; they reserve the pre- 
cious article for themselves. 


‘‘To make amends they shew great attention to the dead, and 
this for two reasons equally judicious. First, they have nothing to 
dread from the vicinity of their pens, and secondly, the objects of 
their praise are not in a condition to profit by it.” * - . 

[t is hard if after securing so many literary reputations, I should 
fail in this one on which I have set my heart: but wherefore fear ? a 
check to me indeed! You shall arrive, my Lucien, at the summit of 
literary eminence, without a halt, and to the sound of clarions. 
Nothing shall be wanting, and brass instruments shall be pro- 
vided, regardless of expense. You shall have six benches of 
chevaliers hired expressly to applaud, and twenty crowns (provided 
by the management) descending on your head at once. You shall 
have six recals in succession, and four swoonings in the pit, confided 
to well dressed persons. You shall see, my dear Lucien, if my 
arm is heavy or not.” 


He now looks at his pupil’s papers, and passing over several 
pretentious efforts, he fixes on a slight dramatic sketch, which 
he makes him retouch and enlarge; and after a world of 
trouble, he gets it accepted at a theatre on the Boulevards, 
songs being interwoven by a hack of the establishment. 


** My first trouble was with the actress who was to play the princi- 
pal part. All depended on her; let her take her role with a bad 
grace, with negligence, or ill humour, all was over: we sunk into 
the river of Lethe, where so many fine things are lost, from the 
humble vaudeville to the proud opera. Cost what it would, we 
must enlist her in our cause, push her to excess—excess of zeal, 
excess of the toilette; dazzle her with the merit of the work, and 
inaugurate its reception by a dress of a novel and tasteful character. 
A new dress for apiece in one act! When you put an actress to 
the expense ofa new gown for a performance you enchain her ; 
there is a unity of interest between you; anew robe! Nothing 
more sovereign ; she must appear in it thirty times to have her 
outlay replaced. 

Being sure of the actors, I had still to disarm and seduce the 
press. Nothing more easy; your newspaper critic for the most 
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part, is easy and goodnatured ; his ferule often comes down without 
touching the obnoxious fingers. Besides | had had the forethought to 
scatter green-room reports abroad, which had found their way 
everywhere. In twenty quarters there were questions of a new 
piece destined to effect a revolution in art. A young genius had 
come up from the south, with his portfolio, crammed with the most 
original and finished productions. From his rich bouquet he had 
consented to detach one simple and modest flawer. When pressed, 
the name of the piece and of the theatre so happy as to obtain it, were 
viven; but the name of the writer was enveloped in the most com- 
plete mystery. The human spirit is accessible to fables: this re- 
port had the completest success, and its echoes were innumerable 
among the lazy and inquisitive public. I was not content with 
public seductions, I practised personal ones and with great success. 
[ visited the distributors of praise or blame. To interest them, 
| had only the one note, but it threw enchantment over each. 
‘The Author belongs to your school,’ said 1 to the first. ‘The 
Author has drawn inspiration from your works,’ was my confidential 
remark to the second. ‘To the third by way of variety, ‘The 
Author looks to youas the true organ of public opinion: he sets 
little store by the judgments of the rest.’ I made exception with 
none; I repeated this song to every critic: what advantage in 
making any one jealous or discontented,” 


With such preparation how could the piece be damned ? 
It hada wonderful success, but to Nepomucene’s great chagrin, 
Lucien was more annoyed than gratified by the adulation he 
met with from all quarters. So his patron takes the resolution 
of letting the Chevalier Rigobert loose on him 

This ‘great unknown’ had got a name by acting as fourth 
collaborateur in an occasional yaudeville got up to celebrate 
sume such event as the three July days. The merit of the 
poetry can be judged from the specimens subjoined — 


Celebrons notre Souverain ; 
Son nom est grave sur lairain! 
Or— 
Chantons, chantons, notre bon roi; 
ll a nos ceeurs et notre foi. 
Or this— 
Vive, vive notre monarque ! 
Qu’ soit respecté de la Parque. 
Dating from the execution of these precious bits of rhyme, 
he never ecased to persecute the Government till he obtained 
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the Cross of the Legion of Honour. His claims were cogent : 
‘his three fellow-labourers were decorécs ; why should not he ?’ 
The powers were tired out, and granted his request ; and he 
became the Chevalier Ligobvert, first of the name, and unprivi- 
leged to transmit his title. And oh. what a world of care he 
took to keep his literary merits before the public; to admit 
the sun and the air to his sickly hot-house plant at the proper 
season, and to cover it carefully at the approach of frost ! 


‘¢ In places where he was on a familiar footing he entered in a 
hurry, speaking before the door was closed behind him: ¢ what! 
nothing said of my books or myself for three long weeks! Not 
a line quoted, not one word: do welivein Tartary?’ At other 
times he would take the man of influence aside, and accost hii in 
a feeling and melancholy tone; ‘My dear sir, what can I have done 
to you?’ ‘Me! Chevalier; nothing, at least nothing that L know.’ 
‘Ah! surely I have; behold, I cast myself at your feet, I'll make 
any reparation in my power: speak.’ £ Reparation! Chevalier: 
what need of any, seeing there is no wrong done?’ ‘ Ah! I see you 
are implacable; but why have you attacked me with such acrimony 2?’ 
‘Lattack you! J] have not even mentioned your name for two years.’ 
‘ That is the very thing I complain of, and every day you speak of 
wy collaborateur X; and now you say you have no spite to me: ah, 
you hypocrite !’ ” 

So Lgodert is just the man to inoculate Lucien with a due 
appreciation of public favor, He has the entrée in many 
influential circles, Nepomucene is not always at leisure to 
chaperon his protegée, and so a very desirable connection 
springs up between the experienced dunce, and the inex- 
perienced man of genius, 

Soon after the acquaintance took place, the world was 

i ape ie 
astonished to see in a certain feuilleton, a sketch replete with 
genius, grace, and ability, and subscribed with the name of 
Ligob rt. Hlow had Rigodert, the sapless, fallen on a fresh 
living vein? was the question. Had he, in the silence of his 
study, and safe from the eyes of Justice, opened an artery 1n 
some young and innocent writer, and by drinking his blood 
infused life and vigour into his own spent frame. Still the 
fact was destitute of proof, till Mepomncene meeting him, and 
hypocritically complimenting him on his triumph, requested 
to see the piece, as he wished earnestly to submit it to Lucien 
for his imitation. Seeing the evident terror which this pro- 
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position struck into /zgovert’s heart, he said no more, but 
guessed at once that it was some forgotten piece of Lucien’s 
which the old pirate had purloined. Not willing to create an 
enemy for his pupil, but at the same time to punish the thief, 
he cunningly secured his appearance before a select company 
of known literati ; aud in spite of his doubtings and denials, 
at last forced him to acknowledge Luciex as the ‘author. ‘ And 
after all,’ said he ‘what harm? Is he not a man without a 
name, and what’s more, a fvol ?” 


‘* Between Lucien and myself now ensued one of those strifes in 
which stratagem is brought to aid natural strength, and where the 
tactics consist in avoiding an engagement. 

This role was the same as played in old times by Xenophon at the 
head of his ¢ ten thousand,’ and by Fabius when guarding the approach 
to Rome against the conquering Carthaginians. It consisted in 
tiring out the enemy, in turning him aside from his object, and in 
enveloping him with wiles and ambushes. At all hazards Lucien 
pushed on towards his idol; while I fortified the outworks of the 
besieged temple with Chevaux de frise and impenetrable gabions. 
Mars defend the right !” 

As a last resource, J/entor brings to his aid the Canoness 
Lulalie St. Epinac. his lady was born a poetess, Her 
mother saw in a dream, just before her birth, Apollo himself, 
lyre 1} in hand, descend from Pindus, and scatter violets on her 
cradle ; Buterpe executing variations on the harp, and Clio 
pronouncing a discourse : and all concluding with a rondo in 
the Lonian measure. 

An eglantine was found marked on her body at birth; and 
before she was four years old, she had daubed her face and 
clothes wish ink three times every day, and had almost poison- 
ed herself on one occasion with a bottle of best j japan fluid, 
At a very juvenile period she began to communicate her inspira- 
tions to the world, ters was rather a precocious muse. The 
name of one piece was ‘ What is Love ;’ another looked more 
suspicious, its title ran thus, ‘ Life for two ;’ another took a 
still more decisive part, being addressed to ‘ 70 the olject of 
ary dreams ;? but Nepomucene requested his hearers not to look 
for more harm than really existed : Zwdadie merely clothed un- 


defincd longings in a sort of definite drapery. 
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She now began in the evenings to inflict recitations on her 
mother, and the servants at their spinning wlieels ; and as 
her audience understood the poetry as well as they did Sans- 
crit, their admiration was without bounds. Finally she came 
to Paris, published her collection, and acquired a certain degree 
of consideration with the public. 


«¢ Now it should seem that with a fair share of renown and a res. 
pectable natne, she would have her choice of husbands ; however, 
this expectation was not realised. A little court had formed round 
her, but no one stepped from the ring to offer her his hand: 
nothing, no proposal either spontaneous or formal; homages in 
abundance, but no offers. Among the really serious well wishers, 
some recoiled in terror of the young and eager swarms of admirers 
who made her cortege; others wishing to judge her by her works, 
read her poems one by one, and were frightened at the amount of 
sighs which she had already exchanged with the moon, the stars, 
and other objects still more suspicious, It seemed dangerous to take 
charge of a woman who had made declarations to so many animated 
beings ; and they naturally asked themselves if after such extra- 
vagant expenditure of sentiment, she could have preserved any 
thing agreeable at all to say to a husband : these natural but wrong 
suspicions kept them from offering proposals.” 


Having arrived at the mature age of thirty, unwedded, she 
beceme a canoness* to spite the tasteless crowd who should 
have interfered in time ; and lived on a small hereditary pen- 
sion, and on the premiums annually awarded to poets and 
poetesses, under the names of rio/ets and eglantines, by an old 
foundation which has existed in Toulouse from the time of the 
troubadours. She is now settled for life in a suite of two 
rooms, where she occasionally holds a little court of poets 
young and old. 

Nepomucene adopting the system of counter irritation, de- 
termines that Lucien shall become a star of her little court, and 
be weaned from his attraction to the Countess of Mauleon, who 
is a special object of hate to the good canoness: he pays het 
a visit to prepare the way. 

‘** The palace of the poetess consisted of two rooms and a kitchen 
on the entresol. The chief ornaments were four portraits of the 
presiding divinity in oil, crayons, &e. Here her fingers swept the 
harp strings ; there her hand rested on a virgin sheet of paper ; 
now sbe plunged her quill in the ink-stand, and lastly she contented 
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* The vows of this half secular community not being as stringent as 
those taken by regular nuns, the kind reader will permit our poctess 
a little sentimentality. 
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herself with an absence of all attributes. To vary the furniture of 
the scene, a robe lay on one chair, and a slipper on the floor ; in- 
stances of seemly negligence, and serving to strengthen the local 
color.” 


Eulalie at her visitor’s entrance is cooking her dinner in her 
small adjoining kitchen, and invites him to take a seat in that 
sanctuary, as she must jealously watch her pot till the due turn 
is given. 


“¢ Never was I affected so by any spectacle; at the end ofa Jewish 
patriarch’s life it would not have escaped my memory. Armed with 
a big iron spoon, the divine Eulalie skirmished with that dexterity 
conferred by habit alone ; plunged it into the boiler, drew it forth, 
and tasted the contents by gingerly touching its edge with her lips. 

Sometimes even, in the heat of conversation, she used it as a 
music baton, and flourished it about to the imminent danger of 
my vestments. * * * * 

‘Yesterday, my friend, I had a servant; I have been obliged to 

dismiss her without drum or trumpet. You cannot keep a domestic 
now ; she will turn out so exacting, so argumentative, so hardened 
in vice. This one for instance, a cow-herd from her shed, from the 
middle of cocks and hens, with cow-dung in her sabots, and straw 
in her hair :—this one knowing nothing, never having seen service 
but with muleteers, a machine, a tnrn-spit ;—eh, well! what do you 
think she complained of ? I'll give you a thousand guesses. 
She complained of the diet.’ ‘ Oh, frightful!’ * You may well say 
so; I had a mind to cram her with clover on the spot; but that is 
not the worst ; a new vice has crept in among servants; they are 
corrupted to the core; we will be devoured infallibly by the 
harpies.s What do you think? they insist on being regularly 
paid,’ ” 


Her astonished visitor asked could such wickedness be pos- 
sible ; aud while insisting on its naked verity, she bran- 
dished her spoon with such recklessness, that he was obliged 
to make a brisk retreat to avoid its dripping contents. ‘Ihe 
culinary operation being over, she requests hita to step into 
the salon while she puts herself to rights. She makes him 
endure a pretty long wait, and then enters m radiant guise, 
to compensate for her neglected kitchen undress. Nepomweene 
explains his wish for the admission of Lucien to her conver- 
zaciones, and to his surprise she asks the color of his friend. 
He rejoins by hoping that she did not imagine he could 
think of presenting her a negro; adding that Jaeien was a 
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handsome drun. She cries out that she has already eight of 
that complexion on her hands, and says that if he were a 
Llond of Scandinavia something might be done. He observes 
that there are druns and druns, but she still persists in demand- 
ing a Swede or Russ. He then intimates that Ins friend is a 
poet; that once in accord, their lyres would sound in unison, 
and lend each other mutual support, but this unlucky sugges- 
tion is the worst move of all. 


‘So, so; one coxcomb more on my hands, as if I had not enough 
already. Whence do you come, my friend? have I to do at last 
with an enemy? I begin to entertain serious doubts of you, your 
offers sound so strange. A poet indeed! you might as well offer 
me aserpent to be warmed in my bosom. A poet to deprive me of 
my living! to steal my eglantines, and reduce me toa dry crust ! 
Ahl Nepomucene ; ought I to expect this from you.” 


Foiled in all his side attacks, he now makes a direct charge, 
and tells the naked truth ; Lucien’s senseless admiration for 
the Countess of Mauleon, and his earnest wish to save him from 
coming within the sphere of her fascinations. 


«<«Eh, my dear friend, why did you not say so at first? The 
Countess of Mauleon indeed! Oh you cannot -be aware how I 
detest her. An observer of your power not to know that it is always 
a pleasure for one woman of letters to mortify another ! 

‘You ask me to enter into your design. Why, my friend; I 
would cheerfully pay for the privilege. I will take your young 
friend in hands, He is dark ‘tis true, but we will repaint him: 
besides, the Countess doats on bruns; let her come: I'll pull out 
half a dozen of her teeth, sooner than give him up to her ; Countess 
of Mauleon indeed 

‘Bravo! Eulalie. You are really superb ;’ and in truth she 
looked for the moment like the handsomest of the Eumenides. 

‘It is because I hate her so cordially: there is no word in the 
language strong enough to express what I feel towards her. A 
woman who has had such success, a woman whose works sell ;_ and 
I, to pardon such a thing!’ 

‘You are right,’ said I, stirring up the fire of her resentment, ¢ it 
is unpardonable.’ 

‘It might be borne, if she possessed talent; but one should be 
purblind, bandy-legged, hump-backed, and all skin and bone, like 
that idiot, THE PUBLIC, to find in her the shade of an idea, of a 
sentiment, of any beauty whatever; and yet her books are printed, 
are sold, and find publishers to push them, and imbeciles to read 
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them, Misery! and what does this prove but that we are all going 
to the dogs?’ 
‘So you accept your part, Canoness ?’ 

‘Accept it! Ay, with four hands, if I had them. Let me have 
the youth, foxy or brown, who cares? I should not have looked to 
shades: he will be an instrument of revenge on the Countess. Do 
not mingle in this business, you would strike too light. Send the 
young man of any color heaven pleases. I'll be revenged for all 
I have ever suffered in enduring her praises. But in talking I have 


forgotten my simmering pot: now you must go. Oh! Vengeance, 
Vengeance! what a morsel for a king !’” 


Now is our young hero, day after day, plotting, fasting, 
walking, and watching at corners, and under gateways, to catch 
a glimpse of his idol ; to follow ‘where she has passed, and to 
look on these privileges as the greatest on earth. Ilis guar- 
dian, seeing the state of things, hurries forward his first appear- 
ance in Hudalie’s salon, where, in presence of her four portraits, 
and young, aspiring, hoping poets, and old, unprinted, despair- 
ing ones, and at the round serge-covered table in the middle of 
the apartment, he is to favor the presiding goddess, and her 
little court, with a specimen of his poetic powers. Nepomucene 


detests poetry, and on this occasion only, he will submit to the 
infliction. 


«¢Must T acknowledce my shame; own to my cowardice? well, 
if it must be so, let it be. I spent an hour beside myself; I took 
pleasure in the recital. I resisted at first, then gradually gave 
ground step by step, then gave way to complete enjoyment. It was 
that Lucien sung his passion in true accents, such as go to the heart 
whatever be the form of the language. In a series of fragments, he 
painted the state of a soul attracted to unknown divinities ; and 
moulded the feelings in a shape taken from the spirit of his dreams. 
A little of Pygmalion, a little of Venus Aphrodité; grace, languor, 
murmurs of the waters, murmurs from the sky, the hues of the solar 
prism, the perfumes of earth and air :—all these floated in the chaunt. 
Behold the cause of my defeat, of my utter discomfiture. Me sen- 
sible to the seductions of verse! Ye gods of good sense, gods of 
prose, give me your pardon.’ 

If this poesy produced such an effect on one of the ‘ prophane,’ 
judge of the emotions of the ‘initiated.’ It was but one cry and one 
extasy during the recital. At every instant, Lucien was interrupted 
by the marks of an involuntary admiration. Such testimonies were too 
vivid not to be sincere: besides, there prevailed in these fragments, 
such an elevation of feeling and thought, such vigour, and such 
brilliancy, that we felt ourselves bound, and hurried along, despite of 
every obstacle, and by an irresistible impulse. But you should have 
seen poor Eulalie. Her eyes flashed, and her lips breathed out a 
visible triumph. She had reason to be proud in reality: it was an 
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epoch for her salon, now become the cradle of an illustrious name, 


Oh! to see her movements, her gestures, her agitation ! 
‘Qh! divine, divine,’ she cried: ‘divine,’ they all repeated in 














chorus; ‘a great poet is born,’ she added ; ‘ yes indeed, a great poet,’ 
cried the juniors with enthusiasm ; ‘a great poet,’ repeated the un- 
published seniors in a lower key, as became those who had felt the ( 
thorns of the art. ' 
The assembly was dissolved and the youths would have constructed 
a bier to conduct the Laureat in triumph to his lodgings. The 
Canoness did not shrink from any excess: she had fished from the : 
depths of a press, two or three perfumed handkerchiefs, and was | 
not happy but while wiping the moist and heated brow of the poet. ( 
Iam sure she would have proposed a foot-bath in addition, and 
herself as the hand-maid, but that this ceremony seems to belong 
exclusively to ancient manners,” ; 
We would now seem to be in a fair way to secure our 
young poet from the songs of the syren Countess, but the ; 
scheme, though well contrived, proved nought. A mad 
philosopher who has the entrée in the salons both of Coun- : 
tess and Canoness, fastens himself on Lucien to induct him 
into his system ; and the victim puts his head willingly into , 
the snare, for by conversing with Zriaachon, he can hear about y 
his idol and her doings. <A card of invitation is at last pre- I 
Hl sented to Lucien, who of course, now walks on air; but the 1 
same card being forgotten on the sofa in Zudadie’s salon, and ‘ 
coming under her eyes, infuses fright and grief into her i 
| excitable and loving heart. She is now enraged at Lucien | u 
‘i for his ingratitude and weakness; against his patron for not : 
i having infused better principles into him; and against 
hy Lrinachon for seducing him into the enemy’s camp. Poor i 
fa /rinachon Was a very wnconscious instrument in the trans- c 
F, action. His system was, that we were all mistaken as to the ; 
' proper offices of the feet and head. In order that honey | 
: should be collected from the leaves of trees, and wine flow s 
without ceasing from all the public fountains, we had nothing 1 
ae to do but elevate our feet i the air, and use our heads as 
iy organs for walking. Hearing that a young “poet had arisen, 
ae | he pounced on lim to secure his services as high priest to 
ged his new cultus , aud the invitation to the Countess’s party ; 
A fell out without any selfish or treacherous design on the part . 
Nu es of the system-monger. Lucien patiently listened to his ra- 
i i | vings to get a word or two about his divinity, and 7rinachon 
ie rejoiced in the acquisition of an important disciple. 





| On the very day before the much longed for party, Lucien, 
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gazing on the Counzéess’s hotel from the corner of a street, is 
struck by the pole of a carriage, and carried home senseless, 
‘The Countess and Trinachon are in the vehicle at the moment 
of the accident. She is naturally troubled at the mischief, 
and interested about the handsome young poet ; makes frequent 
enquiries at his lodgings during his confinement, and though 
Nepomucene and Eulalie were his unwearied nurses while lis 
life was in jeopardy, ungrateful youth forgetting their 
devotion, makes use his returning powers in the first 
lnstanee, to wait on, or eae the Countess for her solicitude. 
His devoted nurse takes this proceeding in very bad part, 


she thus opens her mind to Nepomucene— 


“¢* You cannot blame me for entertaining suspicion ; the thing is 
not natural. Here is a dame who wishes to demolish the young 
man, and pound him into fragments; who sets her carriage at full 
speed to exterminate him; breaks two of his ribs, and introduces 
the carriage pole into his reins ; and would have extinguished him 
but for the intervention of Providence. Well! all this is fair and 
above board: I love open warfare of the sort, but what does my 
young hero ?—does he launch an omnibus against her ?—does he op- 
pose pole to pole, wheel to wheel, horse to horse? Not at all: this is 
only done in Corsica: our young poet is a chevalier and a Frenchman, 
Ife returns the thrusts of the pole with flourishes of his hat: he 
adores this she-devil who sought his life: when a name is on his lips 
itishers. * * * But shall we endure this igno: niny? No. Shall 
we have the trouble ; she the profit? Oh! Nepomucene, when I think 
of it, I feel that I haye nothing human about me: I am become a 
tigress, a wolf, a chacal: I think I could devour the traitress with. 
out repugnance. Shall she bear away the fruits of our labours? No, 
it would be odious. Ill brave the laws if it must be; I'll set the 
code at defiance ; I'll affront the Gens darmes. If I must tell you 
all, Nepomucene, I will descend to poison, poison of the lowest 
kind,—ay even to ratsbane.’” * * * A new date now marked the 
life of Lucien: his career began, mime ended, He had nought to 
stay his conquering steps: I, nought to do but seek the shelter of 
iny tent, and staunch my wounds. I had lost my Cann; he had 
crossed his Rubicon.” 


A fine description is now given of the little Elysium com- 
posed of the hotel and gardens of the Armida of our tale, but 
we prefer some account of herself. Reybaud, for obvious 
reasous, gives the heroine a genealogy different from the 
one adopted i in the Mémoires de ma Vie lately published, but 
the reader will be under no doubt as to the identity of the two 
ladies. A painter immortalized by Cervantes, when com- 
mencing a sketch, dashed down colors and shades at randoin 
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for a while; then withdrew to a distance, and sought to dis. 
cover in the chiar-oscuro, some resemblance to an object in 
nature ; having discovered a likeness, he put in a few finish- 
ing touches and wrote underneath, for instance, “ This is 
a for.’ In opposition to this process, our artist makes a 
finished portrait and puts a feigned name underneath. Having 
mentioned her as sprung from a warlike race, he proceeds— 


«She had this martial spirit even from childhood. Under the 
show of an angel she concealed the tricks of a demon ; and a will of 
iron under the appearance of extreme sweeiness. What shone out 
in her particularly was a need of action, which nothing could 
satisfy ; she should comprehend all at the first view. If you gave 
her a book, she would go to the last pages after reading the first 
few words; a toy, she could not rest till she took it to pieces. She 
felt no greater delight than in destruction. Years brought a little 
moderation to her movements; but still the destroying spirit was 
at work, and stormed the more for being obliged to remain inactive 
in the depths of her heart; as the lava of the voleano rages in the 
breast of the mountain, before bursting its crater.” 


Our young prodigy marries, and is tired of the arrangement 
from the wedding day. Nepomuecene requests his hearers to 
draw any consequences they please from this fact, as they will 
be in no great danger to go beyond the truth. The Count 
is not a man to be disturbed with small domestic troubles, 
but lis outline is touched in the picture with a very misty 
brush. The Countess assumes ‘the most perfect liberty of 
action from the beginning; but the revolt against legitimate 
authority is not conducted in a vulgar style nor in bad taste ; 
not at all. 


‘¢ Seldom has nature re-united under the same envelope, so many 
rare qualities ; a charm so evenly sustained, a tact so exquisite, a 
genius so true, a power of art so sure of its own strength. She 
looked at objects as no other person would; and found colors 
wherewith to depict them, which were worthy of the greatest paint- 
ers. Every view, material or moral, was imprinted on her mind in 
the freshest and truest outlines and colors; and ata future epoch 
were produced as if they had been the object of her study only an 
hour before. She as yet had no presentiment of her destiny, and 
doubted her powers ; hence tumultuous sensations and ideas which, 
rising to the surface in disorder, destroyed each other. ‘They 
formed materials, however, for future creations, At last her 
vocation was revealed; and obeying her martial instincts, she 
marched direct to glory, and attained her object at the first effort. 
* * * She at once secured the public ear, and being of the 
number of spoiled children to whom so many things are pardoned, 
she at last did what she pleased with her audience. She had clients 
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by thousands, the young who are always led by novelty; the 
women in whose breasts her complaints woke ten thousand echoes, 
all the spirits disturbed or in a state of revolt; finally, the critics 
who willingly raise such writers to the clouds, to have the pleasure of 
casting them down when they please. * * * Her salon became 
the centre of genius, rank, and distinction, which she ruled with 
ease by virtue of her matchless grace and talent. 

Imagination with her was more lively than feeling. So she 
watched the emotions of her own heart, and the hearts of others, 
as subjects of study for future pictures and sketches, She cultivat- 
ed the society of great painters, statuaries, musicians, dreamy poets, 
and dashing writers, to borrow color from this one, a bold and 
vigorous style from that, harmony, form, and adjustment of draper- 
ies, from the others. * * * Her real empire lay over the stormy 
or serene worlds of the imagination, where fancy creates or destroys 
at will; flings in her lights or spreads thicker darkness) * * * 
Besides her skill in the outline, color, and drapery of the outer world, 
she had sounded the mysteries of the heart, cee examined the folds 
and recesses of its passions. It was an open book which she read 
at sight with ease, and interpreted with unerring truth. * * * 
But she could not be content with exercising her powers in the 
fields of fancy and feeling, so full of verdure and flowers, and 
pleasant paths, and peopled with happy images, or even those 
thunder-stricken rocks, which oceasionably throw gloom on the 
landseape. No; she aspired to patronise Trinachon and such as 
he with their mad systems; and she quitted these pursuits in which 
she was supreme, for those where success was unattainable. So 
she exchanged the outward lovely human form for the dry bones 
and corded muscles; and trucked her fairy robe for a doctor’s 
gown. Every system-monger seized on her, and had her ear by turns. 
With one set, she tired out Heaven with blasphemies, and heaped 
tirade on tirade to elevate her defiances still higher : with another she 
dived into the metempsychosis, and patronised ghosts and mid-day 
visions. It was not the fault of the Trinachons that she did not 
descend to those morasses from which ascent is impossible. 

Thus had she successively reflected the influences by which she 
was beleaguered. From the poets she had passed to the romancers ; 
from the romancers to the artists ; from the artists to the philoso- 
phers ; from the philosophers to the creators of worlds turned 
inside out. She was in this last stage, when Lucien was thrown 
into the melée, and traversed her systems in a sort of cometelike 
orbit.” 


Nepomucene accepts an invitation to a pretty crowded re- 
union at the Hotel Manleon, in order to see upon what foot- 
ing Lucien is received. Lucien he cannot find after strictest 
search, but Calypso dazzles and captivates Mentor in spite of 
luis aegis. 

«This evening she was absolutely radiant, and filled the salon 
with her presence. She attracted every one’s attention, and extorted 
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the admiration even of the most rebellious. No one could be less 


disposed to submit to her fascinations than myself; I had too many 
causes of grief against her, and these of a really legitimate kind. 
No matter: I was overcome, and obliged to give up my arms, van- 
quished by her grace. Among so many fine women present, she 
alone bore the stamp of acknowledged grandeur. Others might be 
regular in feature, pretty, beautiful, charming, she alone was grand. 
Among the rich and fashionable costumes, she was dressed with 
enchanting simplicity: you would have said that a goddess had de- 
scended from her altar to mix for a while with mere mortals. 

When I entered, the concert had begun, and the virtuosos were 
relieving each other at the piano. Every one knows what intolerance 
reigns on oceasions when talent of the first order is in question. 
Movement or circulation is strictly interdicted ; an involuntary sound, 
a whisper, brings indignant and furious looks from every side. The 
exercise of the natural functions is abolished; even breathing is 
only tolerated under certain conditions. All this is detestable to 
me. I donot hate music, even when pushed to its ordinary excesses ; 
but I admire its bona-fide amateurs and endurers, who, for three 
mortal hours, between the heated air of the salon, and the icy breeze 
from without, and all the while standing upright, are pressed, 
crushed ; a butt to digging elbows, and those swayings one side and 
the other, which inflict vertigoes on the toughest heads. If this be 

‘leasure it must be owned that it is a dearly bought one. 

Why should I remain? the artist at the piano was ne of those 
the wavings of whose long hair give duly every vibration of the keys, 
and thus serve for most accurate melometers. I had nothing to 
learn; I had his mode and repertory by heart.” * * 


Nepomucene makes his escape to the grass-plot for a little 
fresh air, and on his return, when he finds the rancour of the 
music abated, he detects Lucien perdu, behind a curtain, 
watching every movement of the Countess as if life depended 
on the scrutiny. [le secures his guardian’s arm for a prome- 
nade, in order to keep himself in countenance, and Nepomucene 
gives a sketch of a few Parisian art-sovereigns as they succes- 
sively approach the fauteuil of the Countess to offer homage. 

We give our readers permission to apply the proper christian 
and family names. 

«Eh! that blond with the metal buttons: prostrate yourself at 
once ; that is the Baron Fanfare, who wouid not be appeased with 
less than twenty-cight editions of any of his works. One is cited 
as having run through sixty-four editions in three days; there iup- 
peared one per hour, day and night ; you could not turn without 
having five in full chase after you; when you awoke you had ten 
additional ones on your hands.’ ; 

‘He ought to be contented with his fame.’ 

‘Not he, till he would be translated into all known languages, 
including the dead ones. From the Samoieds to the Iroquois his 
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book should be a household word: from Norway to the isles of 
Oceanica. Such was his determination, and he succeeded: what 
will not an iron will accomplish ?_ At first there was only one or two 
versions : now he walks abroad with thirty-two at his heels, and three 
of these can only be read by himself. People say that he has bought 
up the editions himself and paid the translators: sheer envy. He 
figures in the Magyar, and, let me ask, where did he find the trans- 
lator? * * 

‘This isCount Melchior, the pheenix of statuaries, who has chiselled 
more lean heroes, and erected more blocks of marble than all the 
other artists in France. * * Whenever, either in Paris or the 
provinces, you see a great man looking cross, and exposed to the 
air, with an arrogant and morose mien; weak on his legs, and ap- 
pearing on bad terms with himself and his neighbours; you may 
safely say ‘that is Count Melchior’ without a mistake. Moreover, if 
the drapery is clumsy, and the hair in disorder ; if the collar of the 
coat sits awkwardly, and the pantaloons fit as the Fates please ; if 
the whole figure wants grace, harmony, and distinction, you may 
repeat in a still more assured tone, ‘ that is Melchior at all events.’ 
He despises detail, loves rude outlines, and thinks it a point of honor 
to depict nature uglier than she is. By these demerits he has cap- 
tivated the public, and, if they chose to applaud, why should he aim 
at a purer and higher style of art ?’ 

This evening the Countess was sustaining a siege of celebrities. 
Scarce had Melchior withdrawn when the Painter Maximus took his 
place. She had laughed with the others ; with him she was serious. 
* * " No one could hold his head more grandly, or exhibit in 
his whole deportment such dignity. His features, mode of express- 
ing himself, gesture, and accent, were peculiar to himself. Lucien 
was at rest while the others entertained the Countess ; but the atten. 
tions of Maximus filled him with unquiet, and he asked with eager- 
ness for information concerning him. 

‘ This is another prince of art: a few colors spread on a canvass 
with one brush only, and lo! he has won immortality ; but you must 
gaze on the chef d’ceuvre from a distance ; if you don’t, the effect 
will be lost: viewed near it is dirty, blotchy, rugged ; far off it is 
sublime. I suppose you to be nigh one of his canvases, say a yard 
or two away. Very good: you ery it isa field of beet, and very 
indifferent plants they seem: the root tops might be better, and it 
is not easy to make out the leaves. This artist has mistaken his 
vocation ; he has not a good hand for vegetable portraits. Wait, 
wait, you are mistaken. At six yards it is a battle field, at eight a 
sublime melée, at eleven you can easily distinguish the plumes on 
the casques, and the foam on the bridle bits. The bricky tones 
have become brilliant, and the dirty ones like the surface of a mir- 
ror: now the field of beet has disappeared. These are the miracles 
of perspective, and the triumphs of those who paint with a long 
brush.’ * # 

In the centre of the salon we observed a shabbily-dressed group 
whose members were not sparing of gesticulation. They spoke to- 
xether in a loud key, as is usual with persons of pretension. Far 
irom seeming offended, the Countess took all in good part; smiled 
at their loud laughter, and applauded their coarse jokes.” 
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On Lucien enquiring, in a rather contemptuous tone, who 
these unscemly guests might be, Nepomucene requests him to 
speak low for fear of bringing their wrath on bis head. 


‘©¢ Do you wish, madman, that they should cut you in slices, chop 
you into mince meat, and put you in a bottle of spirits to be pre- 
served? Rash youth! these men would devour you alive without 
even the ceremony of plucking: several of them have not yet dined.’ 
‘You are joking, cousin.’ ‘ You are quite mistaken; I never jest 
on people whose commons are short and uncertain: it would be ter- 
rible sport. Do not look too attentively in their direction ; they 
are like tinder at taking offence ; and if one opens on you, the whole 
pack will join their throats ina moment. Beware! You would be 
surprised to behold personages of rank and influence bowing before 
them. Ah, ha! these are the lords of pen, ink, and paper, and 
powerful enough to sink you perches below the surface of the earth 
if you dare offend them. And then their lives are so wretched ! for 
one that has wherewith to live, fifty are starving. See what furious 
looks they are darting towards us: I knew we would have them on 
our hands. Gently, gentlemen! you are all powerful writers, and 
honest critics. Be pacified; we have not the slightest intention of 
interfering to stop your supplies.’ ” 


Lucien fancying that he has been neglected by the Countess 
during the evening, prepares to depart in dudgeon, and Nepo- 
mucene lauds his resolution, ‘They have to pass near the spot 
occupied by the lady, and she simply utters the cabalistic word 
‘remain’ in a low tone so as to be heard by our youth only. 


‘‘T urged him gently to the entrance, and he moved as leisurely 
as was possible, cudgelling his brains for a decent pretext to shake 
me off. ‘To every excuse he hazarded, I had a suitable reply : none 
seemed reasonable to me, and I objected to the whole, still getting 
him toward the fatal porch. The poor wretch was now beside 
himself; he was covered with a cold perspiration, and wriggled under 
my arm like an eel. Finally I took pity on him; I received his last 
sorry excuse as valid, and left him to his destiny. He made his 
escape, bounding for joy, and I gained the entrance, laughing in my 
sleeve at the punishment I had made him endure.” 


On coming out, Nepomucene is joined by the indefatigable 
and heart-sore Zudalie, who had come to the soiree to render 
her own misery more decided. She relates to him as they 


return, by what means she had made the irruption into the 
enemy’s camp. 


**¢T had not the slightest hope of an invitation, nevertheless I did 
not delay my preparations for a moment. I drew out my deep blue 
gown, my jacket with gold cords whose effect is irresistible, my neck- 
lace and ear-rings of pearl,(best imitation), my embroidered handker- 
chief, my fan of the purest mother-of-pearl composition, and. my 
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slippers of real satin. ‘Thus caparisoned and armed at all points, 
where did I first direct my steps think you ?’ ‘ To the Hotel Mauleen 
I suppose.’ ‘By no means, my friend. | am none of these impu- 
dent people who force their entry; I know the usages of goud 
society. I visited ‘Frinachon, the great Trinachon, the favored of 
the Countess. He was dressing when I arrived, but I could not 
stand on trifles, and he was at: the time in one of his darkest. lanes: 
I do not believe that he was sensible of my presence. I aided his 
efforts at decency ; adjusted his cravat, and gave his coat a, touch of 
the brush of which it had great need, Ithew deposited him.in the 
fiacre,.and so we arrived without accident at. the: Hotel. 

When we arrived, I made my debut in triumph, hanging on his 
arm.’ ‘But the Countess ?’ ‘Ah! the poor Countess: it was.re- 
freshing to witness her perplexity. She came: up to us, stiff as a 
pike, and looked from one to. the other: lost labour, a genuine 
check-mate. Trinachon’s feet were in the clouds; he spoke no 
word, I courtsied to the very floor. She returned to the charge, 
and enveloped us with a still more haughty regard :. Trinachon pre- 
served his immobility, and my reverences were lower than before. 
At last, to loose us from this dead lock, she pointed out a seat 
ina small side apartment, the impertinent dame! Ach! what a 
shabby entertainment ! you took notice of it, 1. suppose.’ ‘ Scarcely, 
indeed.’ § That was not my case; I saw all, I tasted all. Kefresh- 
ments indeed! nothing but rinsings ; and the punch, warm water ; 
as if rum and sirop were not to be had at: the grocers’. It: is 
au general rule, my friend, that where the punch lacks body, 
the house is badly managed. And the lighting—bah! those little 
lampions that seemed to chase each other, and strive which should 
give least light! I think that the liveries were borrowed ; at all 
events 1 noticed more than one pair of cotton gloves, And it is with 
such frippery that we think we can play the great lady, and allow 
ourselves insulting airs: oh! it cries for vengeance: if the punch 
had even been strong !’” 

ulate out of her slender salary, has hired an Auvergnat 
porter, whose station is nearly oppusite the Countess’s house, to 
keep a watch on Lweten’s entrances and exits; and he, like a 
conscientious agent, and one who wishes to make the tempo- 
rary employment a permanent one, is not sparing of ingenuity 
in naking his returns interesting. Lucien at first paid his 
visits at the ordinary hours; afterwards, when the usual guests 
had departed, and finally the commissionaire could not look on 
him in any other light than as a member of the family. Ne- 
pomucene lad latterly observed a studied elegance in dress 
about his rebel son, and well knew that to preserve a recherché 
appearance he was obliged to live on a dry crust; every new 
pair of gloves was balanced by a domestic privation, but’ Lucien 
appeared the happiest of men. 

‘** All these circumstances taken separately were of weight ; but 
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united, they deprived me of every hope for the well being of my 
unfortunate pupil. 

Shortly after, things got worse, the countess published a new 
work, and the flimsy veil was removed. * * * I have mention- 
ed that she was in the habit of seeking for studies in the tumultuous 
struggles of her own heart: she also had her heroes and living 
models at her command. Nothing more simple or easy than the 
process. She had under her hand, an animated being: she could 
count the throbbings of his heart, and the pulsations of his arteries ; 
there was no trait, no gesture, no word, po accent, no movement of 
his features, no impulse, no ery, no joyful sound, no complaint, that 
could escape her. ‘These were her property, her domain, and she 
enjoyed them without participation, Had she need of a situation ? 
She could create it at her own convenience. She could excite 
wild joy or deep grief in her subject, in order to paint them more 
exactly. She could cast this soul from one extreme to the other, con- 
duct it from Elysium to Tartarus in order to furnish a more truthful 
picture of the heart’s fluctuations. Such are the advantages of 
acting a part: certainly they were only on one side, but victims 
were never wanting for the experiments. 

It was now Lucien’s turn; there was no mistake about it: he 
was the hero of the new book. All were there except the name 
and place ; She even selected for the scene of action, a site which 
could be associated with ease to the souvenirs of Merinval. She 
had sketched in, the mountains of Querey under another name, 
There was nothing wanted ; neither the hamlet, nor the presbytery, 
nor the figures of Madame Merinval and the good Cure. In this 
frame and among smiling friendly faces, the two walked hand in 
hand by the sides of thorn hedges, and under the old forest trees, 
over beds of moss. 

Oh gods and goddesses! What beautiful things they said to each 
other, and what delightful invocations they made to nature. What 
irresistible arguments they discovered in favor of marriages made 
in the open air, and engagements not binding! With what vigour 
they cudgelled our prejudices and social slaveries, so contrary tothe 
free development of the affections ; and how clearly they establish- 
ed, that the true mode of celebrating heart-unions consisted in 
taking the sun or moon as witness to the sanctity of our vows. 

Well they proved the vanity and disgrace of more serious con- 
tracts; and bitterly they lamented the lot of those females who 
have the cowardice and littleness of soul to submit to them. It 
was a veritable state of independence put within reach of all man- 
kind, and particularly recommended to the initiated.” 


W henMepomucene encountereddis friend after the publication 
of the book, he hinted to him that he had been used as they 
use well made corporals at the life academy; in fact that he 
had figured in a pose, and Lueiew fled from bis presence in the 
reverse of a good humour. 

Nepomucene gives his hearers no further information than 
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what has been dealt out already as to the domestic life at the 
Countess’s. Consequently the most fastid?ous reader need not 
fear piquant nor indiscreet revealings. In this point our 
Author deserves our very earnest praise, as he has not pander- 
ed to vicious or low tastes in any of his works that have come 
before us. Many writers pretending to disgust youth with 
vice, have produced the opposite effect, either ‘by evil propen- 
sities inherent in themselves, or by a mistaken mode of pro- 
ceeding :—not so with Reybaud. He represents his female 
demon as fascinating and irresistible, and makes only moderate 
use of censure or hard words; and yet the general effect isnot 
attraction, but terror of falling under the influence of such a 
being. 

Lucien bestows little of his tediousness on his old frie nd ; 
but one morning he enters in a disturbed state, and after con- 
siderable hesitation, he announces that he must request his 
vood offices as second, for eitheir Maaimus the beet-root 
painter or himself must kiss the sod. 

Nepomucene seeks out Rigobert to act as the other second, 
and finds him with twelve small slips of paper before hii ; 
these are refreshers which, on the one subject—Ltegoberl’s own 
honour and glory—and a little varied, he is about to dispatch 
to the different influential journals. = MNepomucene acquaints 
him with the object of the visit, and Legobert having no idea 
separate from secking public applause, and being thoroughly 
incredulous as to the chance of a real duel in the present state 
of the world, rubs his hands in glee, walks backwards and for- 
wards, and at last shouts out in joy, ‘oh, the happy idea! oh, 
how well imagined ! 


«Well imagined! What do you mean? Do you suppose that 
people imagine ‘such things? I am sorry to say it is only too serious.’ 
‘Do you take me for a school boy ? Oh! it is only a healthy morn- 
i is exercise.’ ‘I tell you the life of a man is at stake.’ 

‘Do you imagine, my friend, that any one is killed in a duel now- 
adays? Can you quote an example ?—a hostile meeting is only a 
he althy exercise.’ 1 wish you would condescend to be lieve that the 
present business touches the life of a fiery young man; and that I 
uuu under the most extreme anxiety on his account.’ £ Bless my 
soul! What fire is in your every gesture, and how well you simu- 
late anxiety! It is in vain ‘for you to refuse my praise; it 
is most divinely conceived.’ ‘I will really -be offended if you 
continue in this vein, it shews very bad taste.’ ¢ My dear friend, 
you could not have acted more to the advantage of Lucien; you 
have anticipated his fame and glory by ten years ; you have er eated 
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an enviable position for him ;—enviable even to such old stagers as, 
myself. Oh! Whata delightful piece of excitement the day after 
the duel! I fancy myself present. ‘Have you heard the news? 
‘No.’ ‘Little Lucien has beenon the sod.’ * Indeed?’ ‘ Yes, he 
has fought: he nearly received four bullets and six sword thrusts.’ 
‘ Noble boy ! real heart of chivalry! Soul of bronze !’ and so on, and 
so on. Now he has won a new position, he has his brevet of cour- 
age, his fame will fly abroad on the wings of two hundred journals ; 
it will encircle the globe; and you wonder that I should be in 
raptures at the invention. 

* * * © An instant now for business. We will have a formal 
account of this affair to draw up. You may say ‘ tomorrow will be 
the proper time ;’ Ah my friend! tomorrow will see us under the 
influence of our feelings, and there will be no time for the little 
delicacies of form or style. Besides, it is probable that there will 
be a déjetiner in question ; and then good bye to presence of mind. 
Let us compose the orricraL at once: sit opposite, and give me the 
aid of your talents.’ ‘ Write an account of a fact before it occurs ! 
‘Bah! they all are attended with the same circumstances ; for 
instance :— 

‘A rencontre took place this morning in the wood of Vincennes, 
‘between the celebrated painter, Maximus, and Lucien Merinval. 
‘After the exchange of two pistol-shots, the seconds declared 
‘that honor was satisfied on both sides.’ 

‘Now, Nepomucene,’ said he, fixing his eyes on me with much 
solemnity, ‘ how do you wish to figure in this affair? Speak to me 
with entire sincerity. Use my pen as that of a true friend; every- 
thing may be introduced into the paper in company with this 
celebrated duel. Shall I give you a warlike pose or paint you as 
the conciliatory genius of the meeting? May I enumerate your 
hereditary and personal titles ?’ 

‘You will oblige me, chevalier, by not mentioning me in any 
manner whatever.’ 

‘ Affecting instance of diseretion; I must strive to imitate you. 
I might abuse this godsend to my own glorification; I will now 
not even use it legitimately ; so I will only add— 

‘Among the seconds, figured the Chevalier Rigobert decorated 
‘with various orders. The name of this gentleman enjoys a 
‘ European celebrity.” 


The Countess gets wind of the duel, and by her strenuous 
interference (as we may suppose, for the particulars are not 
told), she brings about a hollow reconciliation. Rigodert’s 
chagrin and rage surpass all bounds when he hears the news. 
Such an opportunity lost for establishing Laeien’s fame, and 
for getting his own composition accepted by the journals. 
Rather than lose this triumph he would fight Lucien himself. 
Finally he was appeased by a solemn engagement that Lucien 
should get up another duel somehow, and an opportunity be 
thus given for repaying Higodcrt for his preparations, and what 
was worse, his disappomtment of a triumph. 
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There was now a lullin Luczen’s life, but his happiness, sach 
as it was, had a short duration. A young Swedish nobleman 
feeling the instinct of song unconquerable, offends his father, 
cives up the privileges of birthright, and comes to Paris where 
the most flattering reception awaits him. 


‘¢ Everything combined to render him as happy as applause and 
admiration could make him. He was descended of a great race ; 
he was from the land of fog and ice which Ossian has peopled with 
his terrible divinities ; he united in his own person the perfections 
of the northern race, the beautiful fair hair, the transparent pearly 
skin, and the limpid blue eyes, it was the union of grace and vigour, 
the grace of the bard, the vigour of the hero. You may judge of 
the enthusiasm caused by his visit to Paris: this city does nothing 
by halves, where it stands godfather it does not spare the sweet- 
meats. From salon to salon, the aspirant found his renown expand- 
ing, till at last his empire was established over all minds and hearts ; 
happy but transitory epoch, occurring but once, and bitterly regret- 
ted when the season is past.” 


At first he only appeared in the reunions of the old nobility, 
his last protest of high birth. 

The Countess of Mauleon, we may be sure, did not lose 
much time till he became a willing guest in her select parties. 
He felt himself there entirely at ease, for the mistress of the 
mansion knew how to preserve the discipline of the best socicty 
in her reunions, while there was much liberty of speech and 
opinion in many minor matters. Her reception of Count 
Rosario excited no particular scandal; she merely went out 
with all Paris to hail the new sovereign, reserving to herself 
the nght to turn her allegiance elsewhere when she felt dispo- 
sed, 

Some time after 2osario's arrival, the Countess got up a 
charitable concert, in order to present to the public her new fa- 
vourite, who could not possibly refuse on account of the Jaud- 
able motive. , 


«We all know what ingenious stratagems raise recruits to assist 
at these pious and heavy entertainments. Wherever you go, snares 
are laid, and if you escape one you surely fall into another. At 
these seasons suspect the entire world and everything in it, the 
ladies particularly, they are patronesses; their smiles,—concert 
tickets are hid behind them. ‘I have reserved two for you,’ says 
one of these syrens, shewing two rows of the finest teeth in the 
world: ‘expense, forty francs;’ three for every tooth shewn. 
Perhaps you keep the chimney corner during the epidemic: alas! 
the penny-post is in existence for the secure dispatch of this 
aficting commerce ; your loss will be the same, and you will be a 
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smile or two the less! No use in too much precaution against the 
plague ; meet it with your face uncovered: * * * 

I was one of the early comers, and yet the Countess was before- 
hand with me: Lucien was not far away, he seemed weary and sad. 
I had not seen him for some time, and was disagreeably affected by 
the change in his countenance. The appearance of ruddy health 
had quitted it, and the fresh color he had brought from his moun- 
tains had vanished: the expression was sorrowful, and the cheek 
pale; he seemed another being altogether. 

The house was now filling fast, and in a short time every seat was 
occupied, and the Countess highly delighted with the success of her 
charitable speculation, looked back over the assemblage with a 
radiant expression on her face, greeted her friends, and sent her at- 
tendants from time to time to put different parties more at their 
ease: she had made it a point that the whole thing should bea 
wonder and a success. * * * I will not dwell on the pieces per- 
formed before Rosario appeared on the platform. At the long 
wished for sight, the hall was filled with such thundering acclama. 
tions, that 1 trembled for the stability of the building ; it required 
the silence that immediately ensued, to reassure me. He sung, and 
the eyes and ears of the vast assemblage were fixed on him as by 
magic. Itwas said that his voice possessed the powers of every 
known instrument of music, Whoever has not heard this man can- 
not form a conception of the resources or power of the human voice, 
its all-pervading influence, and the mysterious ways by which it pene- 
trates to the heart. Of al instruments yet invented, none can ap- 
proach the expression of that which nature has conferred on man: 
on this evening no one entertained a doubt on the subject. 

The first piece which was chaunted by Rosario was taken from an 
Italian opera; he did wonders with it, but it was in the second that 
he surpassed even himself. It was a national hymn of Sweden 
which he had got arranged for his voice, and in which the local spirit 
prevailed, and hid the technicalities of art. Nothing could exceed 
the vigour which he infused into this melody, the national traits 
which he wove into its composition, and the color with which he in- 
vested it,—a color martial and tender at the same time. In the 
rhythm, at once warlike and pastoral, might be recognised the child 
of the North, cradled by the Valkyriar, those tutelary spirits of 
the ley pole who with one hand put the dying warriors out of pain, 
and with the other pour out for them in the halls of Odin, celestial 
draughts of beer and mead. The song scarcely occupied a quarter 
of an hour, but it was a period thoroughly filled ; perhaps the 
audience could not have endured their excited feelings for a longer 
space. * * * While Rosario sung, the Countess’s eyes were 
riveted on him, and her existence seemed as if suspended “from his 
lips. On her countenance you might distinctly trace the expression 
of the passions or feelings he sought to rouse. Was the theme war- 
like? the stern sentiment took possession of her face. Did his voice 
express sweet or calm images? the glad smile dwelt on her lips. No 
shade of sentiment or feeling in the strain, but was reflected in the 
mirror of her fine countenance; she seemed to exist and to breathe 
only as the artist wished. 
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While she surrendered herself to her emotions with the moat 
complete abandon, it was pitiable to look at poor Lucien, If I had 
to represent the deepest grief, I need only copy the woe stamped on 
his countenance. His eyes wandered from the singer to the Countess, 
and from the Countess to the singer, as if to catch hidden treason 
in its transit from one to the other. When he saw how complete 
was her absorption in Rosario, and her forgetfulness of himself, his 
features were convulsed with rage, and my heart bled at the picture 
of his wretchedness, 

At last the torture was stayed, the entertainment was over, and I 
supposed that the Countess would have left the concert room at- 
tended by Lucien. 

{ was deceived: she passed into the adjoining room to compliment 
Rosario, and relieve her pent-up emotions. Lucien did not know 
how to keep his countenance at such a flagrant desertion. He took 
my arm, saying, * You must see me home, dear friend; O heavens! 
how I suffer” * * * 

Thus, what Eulalie and myself had foreseen was accomplished. 
Scarcely had the myrtle wreath been placed on his brow, when the 
leaves began to decay under the blighting breath of an odious rival. 
Had he been given up to researches in antiquity like myself, I could 
have laid my finger among the leaves of history on two or three ex- 
amples from which he ought to derive comfort ; witness Elizabeth 
of England, and Catherine of Russia. These Queens of Nature 
proceeded just on the same system as the Queens of Art: they in- 
dulged their little caprices and changed their favorites. Thus he 
would have found himself kept in countenance by noble and distin- 
vuished men, without the inconvenience of being sent to Siberia or 
vetting his head chopped off. But Lucien would not take comfort 
trom looking on the matter in this light: he considered such medi- 
tations as incapable of bringing balm to his wounded heart: you and 
I would have acted differently. We have lived in contact with 
ancient sages, and know the value of the fair ones of the present 
day, and we would have used the maxims of one to counteract the 
evil influence of the other. The recipe is simple and effective. If 
the inconstant fair ene says, ‘Good day to you,’ you have only to say 
‘Good day’ in return, and all is over. Ah! how coolly and uncon. 
cernedly you and I would have pronounced ‘Good evening’ or 
‘morning,’ as it might be. But poor Lucien had not cast his baggage 
of illusions into the trench: his heart, his imagination, his whole 
life was set on obtaining and securing the affections of the being who 
now threw him from her like a withered flower, and the defeat was 
more than his imaginative and sensitive nature could survive.” 


toused by despair at last to make an effort, he entered the 
flotet Mauleon, and had a scene with its mistress. Whether 
through caprice or a slight return to the former feelings, she 
would not hear of a rupture; and a truce was signed; but 
soou after our sensitive and much to be pitied hero (The 
reader is not to waste auy portion of his valuable sympathy on 
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the invisible and inaudible Count of Mauleon on any account), 


/ 


finding a relapse in process, flies from the Hotel, has his place 
taken for his native hills, and is on the point of starting when 
the entrance of a servant with a note in hand, and wearing the 
Mauleon livery, sends the diligence to the South without being 
encumbered by the weight of the prodigal son. The Cownéess 
feeling the privilege of desertion to be her own peculiar pro- 
perty, will not share it with Lwezen or any man of woman 
born :—she of course might discard him, he should not desert 
her. 

Rosario quits Paris for Italy, and now happiness is so secure 
that fate may do her worst. However, some ominous-looking 
little vapours are not wanting to chequer the otherwise uncloud- 
ed sky. 


“In the sketches published at this time by Madame Mauleon, the 
theme was Italy, and nothing but Italy, that darling of the sun. 

Farewell our Quercy, with its goats suspended from the rocks ; 
the Countess’s fancy had flown elsewhere. 

Our sombre groups of chestnut trees no longer gave her pleasure ; 
she yielded the choice to orange and citron trees, with their delicious 
perfumes. I blame her not: the Apennines are as fine mountains 
as those of Auvergne, and the Tiber is somewhat more spoken of 
in history than the Lot; still, the sudden change in taste was sus- 
picious. ; 

Another symptom more alarming now exhibited itself. She began 
to lay down the world and its treasures at the feet of artists, parti- 
cularly singers. She made them a race apart, endowed with all 
perfections and all virtues ; they were the flower of the human race, 
the essence of animated nature. Providence had exhausted itself in 
producing them, and then reposed from its labours. Outside this 
class, all humanity served but as back-ground and foil. This was the 
theme ; I will not dwell on the developments, as they might not 
suit the prejudices of readers of the ordinary notions in moral 
opinions. Among this privileged race she selected her hero. He 
was a proud youth you may suppose, and one who treated princes 
and kings with little ceremony. He did not hesitate to speak his 
mind to any son of Adam, and no one attempted a reply. More- 
over he was a bon-vivant, no woman-hater, the aporep of a whole 
bead-roll of Marchionesses, and not knowing what to do with such 
an embarras de richesses. How could it be otherwise, where there 
was such grace, talent, wit, command of voice, dignity, force, all 
centered in the same subject ?- In pagan times, there was here stuff 
enough for a demi-god, perhaps of a fully qualified denizen of 
Olympus. Nowadays, people look on such a paragon as scareely 
a complete man.” 


We hasten to the only close such a tissue of folly and ill- 
regulated feeling could have. Lucien is pathietically informed 
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one fine morning, that so much of the lady’s time is to be taken 
up that day with necessary family business, visits of lawyers, 
&e., that she cannot see him till next day.—Next day arrives 


ae with it a note to our swain. 


«“T leave Paris, Lucien: seek not to rejoin me, enquire not why 
I quit you, nor whither I go, it will be a useless trouble. To 
every thing there are natural bounds which ought not to be passed : 
I feel convinced that we have attained these limits. I bear with me 
a kind recollection of you; it is the only essential thing. You are 
young ; as you advance in life you will judge me as I wish to be 
iudged, and not on the same footing as other women. Leave me 
the hope that on my return to Paris T will find a friend the more.’ 


\ 
©‘ ANGELE.’ 


We will not inflict on our readers, the sorrow, rage, an ; 
despair of Luczen on receiving his congé. [tf would have bee 
in the ordinary economy of a “feuilleton to have his body aie. 
sed at the Morgue a day or two afterwards : however it did not 
so happen. He pursued the false one, but a fever arrested his 
progress, and though he did not die, ‘he, at least, was exceed- 
ingly sick’ fora long time. By removal to his native air, and 
by the care of his mother r, Nepomucene and Lulalie, he was 
restored to society at last, fell into an inheritance, married a 
virtuous and beautiful country girl whom we are sure he did 
not deserve, and Hxdatie was welcomed to an abiding home in 
his chateau, a consumination which she really dese rved. 

The Countess did not reap the full amount of felicity she 
expected. A short time after her arrival in Italy, Rosario de- 
serted her society for that of one whi was neither a genlus nor 
a beauty. 

It is only justice to refer to the improved tone of the latter 
writings of the Lady, whose features appear plainly enough 
through the thin disguise thrown over them by our Author. 
Whoever reads Francois te Champi—Le Mare au Diable, 
Mont Revéche, or Les Maitres Sonneurs, will enjoy the beauty 
of style and trnth of feeling, the sound judgment in everything 
connected with art, and the management of the story such as 
distinguished her early writings, without any of the detestable 
offences against the true interests of society, by which they 
were sullied. 

As our present Author’s design may be so well gathered 
from the extracts, and as his peculiar powers and qualities, as a 
writer, have been displayed at such Jength in former articles, 
further observations on these heads seem unnecessary. 

a 
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We have glanced at some of his novels of the ordinary sort, 
where sketching of character, and the excelling qualities of 
such a work as the one under review, were subservient to the 
interest of a mere story. But we prefer him as the caustic 
and close, though good natured observer, Jerome Paturot, or 
Nepomucene the Aristarch. 

he reader cannot fail to be struck by the boldness and 
strangeness of the plan of the present story, where a well-known 
and accomplished writer is presented, and endowed with such 
selfish and unsmiable traits of character. 


Arr. LIL—JOHN BANIM. 
PART VIII. 


CLOSING DAYS OF LIFE. DEATH. PENSION GRANTED TO HIS 
DAUGHTER, DEATH OF HIS DAUGHTER, PENSION GRANTED 
TO MRS. BANIM, MEETING CALLED IN KILKENNY TO ERECI 
A PUBLIC TESTIMONIAL TO BANIM. RESOLUTIONS AND 
NAMES OF COMMITTEE, TESTIMONIAL ERECTED. CONCLUSION, 
APPENDIX. 


At the conclusion of the last published portion of this 
biography of John Banim we left him, with the shadow of 
death around him ; the mind was waning—the tree was dying 
trom the top—the stage was darkening as the curtain fell. 
Yet life was about iim, and he longed for life. ‘Chose who 
watched by his bed in these days tell us of the time, in memo- 
ries bright and gloomy—those ‘ bitter-sweet” recollections 
Which have in them as many smiles as tears. 

One friend, not his brother, who lived in daily intimacy 
with Banim during these times—who knew his phases of 
thought, his modes of composition ; who watched — the 
clouds and sunshine of his mind, has written, at our 
earnest request, the following narrative of Banim’s last months 
of life :— 


> 


February, 1856, 
My Dear Sir, 


ln consenting to your request that I would supply vou with 


some written recollections of the late Jolin Bauim, l have had 
to overcome a great deal of reluctance which I very naturally 
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felt when reflecting on the extreme delicacy of such a task, 
and the rei adiness with which m: uly pe ople take offence im 
matters of biography where none is even remotely intended, 
Your urgent importunity and my own desire to oblige you, 
however, have prevailed in the present instance, but ‘L must 
observe én Limine, that I greatly fear you will be disappointed, 
if you calculate on finding much or any at all of what I have 
to say worthy of being transferred to your pages. 

[ had some notion al putting what I had to say into thie 
shape of a consecutive narrative ; but considering there was 
so very little incident in the life of Mr. Banim after his return 
to his native city, and during the period of my intimacy with 
him, that the history of one day might well “be reg: arded a 
embracing this whole term, | feared I should produce a rather 
dull chapter, and, therefore, concluded it would be better to 
throw the substance of my recollections and observations 
under the headings suggested by a reference to your first note 
to me respecting ‘the points on which you were desirous of ob- 
t; uning Information. 

First, then, as to his 


MODE OF LIFE AND HABITS, 


My acquaintance with the Author of the ‘O'Hara Tales’ 
began in the latter months ef 1536, about a year after his 
return to Ireland. Ife was then residing in Wind-gap 
Cottage, which does not require to be descibed by me, 
as, if I rightly remember, it has been fully noticed 
in a former chapter. Here, sheltered from the public 
gaze, and safe from intrasion, he received only such 
visitors as he chose, and at such times as he thought 
proper to admit them. Though his limbs had now, for some 
time, refused to obey his desire to move, his mind was still 
vigorous and active, and enabled him, under an incredible 
amount of bodily suffering, to continue lis literary pursuits, 
indulge his n: atural isahen, and labor to form those of his 
daughter. 

Ie seldom arose in the morning earlier than eleven o’clock, 
ied if the weather at all permitted, had himself conveyed 
from his bed-chamber to a Bath-chair in the little enclosure 
that fronted the drawing-room window. The chair was pro 
vided with pillows and cushions which it was Mrs. Banim’s 
or Mary’s special duty to see properly arranged, as the organ- 
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zation of his poor frame had become so sensitive that even a 
crumple was act {0 cause a momentary agony. After a 
few turns round the circular bed of flowers whieh occupied 
the centre of the garden, he would order breakfast—a morse] 
of thin, dry toast, a rare egg, and acup of tea. ‘This de- 
spatched, the chair would be again put in motion, and the 
exercise continued for an hour or so, when he would have him- 
self placed under the shade of either of the two trees which 
stood at opposit e points of the enclosure, and devote the in- 
termediate hours between that and three o’clock to writing or 
the care of his flowers, of which he was so passionatel) ly fond, 
that he frequently insisted on being carried out at night to ascer- 

tain by the light of a lanthorn w hat progress lis favorites were 
making. He bestowed particular pains on the culture of a 
rose unique, which was afterwards affectionately transferred, 

by his daughter’s hand, to the turf under which he rested, and, 

when last I visited his grave, was the only mark by which it 
could be distinguished from the narrow dwellings of the hum- 
bler dead around. 

When three o’clock approached the business occupying him, 
whatever it might be, was immediat ely laid aside, orders given 
to have the horse put to the little ‘machine’ in which the 
pillows and cushions had been previously arranged with thesame 

care as the adjusting of the chair required in the morning, and, 
accompanied by his wife or daughter, or some other esteemed 
friend, for he feared coing out alone, he would proceed on the 
drive which, at t/:is period of the day, henever under possible cir- 
cumstances failed to take. This exercise seemed to be essentia! 

to his existence, for, if anything occurred to debar him from 
its enjoyment, he could not resume his occupation for the 
remainder of that day, but became dull, peevish, and uncom- 
fortable, making every one about him share more or less in his 
unhappiness. On returning from his drive another process 
was to be gone through before undertaking the /aéor of dining 
—the table had but little pleasures for him for vears before. 
An extraordinary chilliness invariably seized his whole body, 

partic ‘ularly his lower extremities, on the cessation of the rapid 
motion of the carriage. ‘T'o vet rid of this disagreeable sen- 
sation he used to submit himself to a particular operation 
which he humorously termed ‘ champooing.’ —_A_field-laborer 
who lived close by was generally called in, by whose rough, 

horny hand he had himself briskly pinched from head to foot 
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for a full half hour, when his natural warmth would begin to 
return, and the business of the dinner become practicable. 
The champooing was regularly repeated before retiring to bed 
at night, and before leaving it in the moruing. 

Whenever the little carriage was disabled, which was a cir- 
cumstance of frequent occurrence, or that a horse could not 
be procured—he had not always one of his own—recourse 
was had to the Bath-chair as a substitute for the drive, and, 
accompanied by Mrs. Banim and Mary, who occasionally lent 
it an impulse from behind, some friend of the other sex hi: aving 
generally volunteered to place himself at the front, the se heme 
sometimes succeeded exceedingly well, while it almost as often 
involved its peculiar difficulties and even perils. When once 
equipped, if there was any spot sufliciently near commanding 
a prospect which he once admired, or presenting a natural 
beauty with which in youth he had been familiar, an endeavour 
was made to reach it, every practicable route being sought, 
and none considered too circuitous to avoid the public road, 
and escape the public gaze. Many were the obstructions 
which the unfortunate chair had, in such excursions, to en- 
counter; many an intricate way was entered without ever 
reflecting on the possibility of effecting a return ; and often 
and often the limbs of the poor invalid had to repose on the 
grass till the chair had been carried over obstacles there were 
no other means of surmounting, His eagerness on one of 
these occasions to reach a spot on the bauks of the Nore, 
endeared to him by some early recollection, was near having a 
fatal termination. The spot alluded to was to be gained by » 
scending a gentle slope, as it appeared to him, at the base of 
which the stream flowed smoothand deep; none of the party pre- 
sent appre ‘hended the shghtest danger in gratifying his desire, 
and the chair was at onee, and withoud re lection, turned in the 
direction indicated. But a very little progress, however, had 
been made when the motion of the little hand-carria; ge became 
too rapid for the control of the ladies who were to act as a drag 
in the rear; and had ae the geutleman in front, by a sudden 

twist of the guiding wheel, and by re srously vl: cin ¢ his own 
person right in its way, succeeded in arresting its onward 
movement before it had acquired its full impetus, no human 
power could have prevented his being precipitated into the river, 
whereby the ‘stubborn Nore’ would have obtained with poster- 
ity the melancholy interest of having aflorded Banin a grave. 
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It would be impossible to describe the terror that, for the moment 
took possession of him, heightened, as it was, by the conscious- 
ness of his inability to ‘help himself; but the arrangements for 
effecting a return were no sooner completed than he commenced 
jesting at the probable catastrophe from which he had es- 


caped, and ridiculing Mrs. Banim and Mary for their weak- 


ness in having yielded to womanly fears on the occasion. 
There was another circumstance, too, connected with his 
excursions productive of no smallinconvenience to Mrs, Banim 
in the way of domesticarrangements, but which her ‘ hereditary 
generosity’ enabled her patiently to support. The roads, and 
ereen lanes in the neighbourhood of Kilkenny, in the latter of 
which the little carriage of our poet was frequently seen to pause 
on summer evenings, abounded at that time, at all events, 
in specimens of human misery which a_ sensitive heart, 
however well acquainted with the devices of mendicant 
hypocrisy, a species of knowledge im which he considered 
himself deeply skilled, could scarcely help commiserating. 
Whenever anything in the a appearance or the story of one of 
these unfortunates seemed to speak of better days, or deserve 
a better fortune, he or she, or they—sometimes the case would 
comprise aw hole f' amily—had orders to follow the carnage or 
the chair home to Wind-gap where, when their comforts had 
been attended to, lodgings would be procured and, if the sub- 
ject was a fitting one, an eflort made to procure a service or 
some kind of permanent employment. Some act of theft or 
ingratitude was generally the return for his excessive kindness 
still, the very next day, a tale of woe would find as net 
entrance to his heart as if he had never erred in his judgment 
of the narrator of one. Amongst the guests here alluded to was 
a deaf and dumb boy, of about fifteen years of age, who had 
been discharged, or else had made his escape from the Glas- 
nevin Institution. Picked up one summer evening in the 
usual way, as Banim was enjoying his customary exercise, he 
was, of course, directed to come to Wind-gap, where his quick 
intelligence, docility, and eagerness to make himself useful, 
soon rendered him a general favorite. For nearly a month he 
presented himself regularly at the cottage, at the hour its 
master was wont to make his appearance in the garden, His 
face would beam with pleasure whenever Banim began to in- 
terrogate him, or invited him by means of. slate and pencil 
or the tele graphic movement of his fingers, to draw the chair 
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or water the flowers. Ile disappeared, however, like a 
young wolf, when he was thought to be quite domesti- 
cated, and without any apparent reason. Ile is mentioned 
here merely as an instance of the changes men’s opinions often 
undergo with respect to the theories of their earlier days. 
The ‘Revelations of the Dead Alive’ shews what a sceptic 
Banim was in the doctrines of phrenology, aud lis sincerity 
in the ridicule of that science at the time the above mentioned 
work was published ; at this period, however, so firm was his 
creed in the soundness of its principles, that he never left 
this boy at the cottage when going out to driv e, without ph iclng 
hin in charge of f the man who was employed to do the ‘ cham- 
pooing,’ as he apprehended some dread{ui consequences might 
result from an opportunity being presented for gratifying the 
animal propensities which he fancied were indicated by lis 
cerebral conformation. Here are facts to illustrate lis 
LOVE OF KIND. 

which, far from being confined to his own immediate friends, 
was for ever displaying itself in some one or other species of 
action, having for its object the moral or social improvement 
of so muoh of the humbler classes, collectively or individually, 
as came within the scope of his influence. 

In close proximity to Wind-gap Cottage stood a newly 
erected schoolhouse, a fine, spacious building, and at the time, 
perhaps, superior to any provincial structure of the kind in 
the kingdom ; it was the work of Michael Bauim’s untiring zeal 
in the cause of education. He spared neither time nor labor in 
collecting subscriptions, soliciting donations, or superintending 
the tradesmen engaged in the w ork. em in his eagerness 
to complete the undertaking, he made considerable advances 
from his private meaus, which were never repaid lim. ‘The Na- 
tional System was then in its infancy, and by no means popular ; 
Michael Banim was, however, amongst the first to perccive 
its advantages, and entertained sanguine expectations of 
achieving the happiest results to the children of the poor of 
his native city from a combination of those advantages with 
the free character of ‘ Father Connell’s’ charitable institution. 
With this view the idea of a National Free School, to super- 
sede the theatre of § Mick Dempsey’ s’ labors, to be still eovern- 
ed by a committee of the soc lety which had been founded for 
the support of the honored seminary, which, it is hoped Banim’s 
page has now immortalized, the members whereof (comprising 
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every respectable individual in the community) still met occa 
sionally ‘and paid their small quarterly subscriptions ; and 
to differ only from its predecessor in the enjoyment of a go- 
vernment grant, was conceived and executed. 

The result of Michael Banim’s labors was not what he 
expected. The building being pronounced fit for occupation, 
the Committee met, and, through improper interference, from 
private motives, an incompe tent person waselected to take charge 
of the new School, in opposition to the wishes and advice of the 
gentleman who had originate dthe plan, and done so much to carry 
it out and secure its success. Michael Banim, of course, ceased 
to take further part in the proceedings of the Committee ; the 
members of the Society began to refuse subscriptions, on the 
round of the support to be derived from the Board of Edu- 
cation, and to declare off altogether ; few or no pupils made 
their appearance, on account of the prejudice that existed 
regarding the National System, and finally the Board of Edu- 
cation withdrew the gratuity, not recognising the claims of a 
school, in which no effort was made to promote the objects 
for which the Board was instituted. Sueh was the eondition 
to which * Mick Dempsey’s’ once flourishing realm was reduced 
on Banim’s return to Kilkenny. Her -egretted the disappearance 
of the old thatched roof under which the shivering limbs of so 
many poor children were made to experience ‘annually the 
blessings of Father Connell’s charity, and that of many another 
benevolent spirit long after the pulse of that commiserating 
heart had ceased to beat. The handsome edifice which replaced 

it was but a poor compensation, in Banim’s opinion, for the 
cood that had departed with it, aad i in the general apathy that 
pI ‘evailed with re gard to the matter, he resolved to take upon 
himself the task of reviving the Society, and of turning the 
fine new school-house to some practical account at least, ‘if the 
ancient utility of the old one could not be restored. For this 
purpose he put limself at onee in communication with the 
education Board to request a renewal of the connection, and 
with the loeal clergy to seeure an attendance of pupils. Both 
these on jects attan ned, he sueceeded in interesting Mr. Keoghan, 
one of the Catholic curates of the parish, and a gentleman for 
whose ve as minister, and acquirements as a sc cholar, he had 
aa, ereatest esteem, so much in the furtherance of his views 
at th e latter re ails consented to accompany himona questing 
excursion amongst the « juondam subscribers. On a fixed day, 
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accordingly, the carriage was ready at an hour much earlier 
than usu: il, and Mr. ‘Keoghan being punctual to his appoint- 
ment, both gentlemen proceeded on their mission ; the following 
day was devote d to the same object, and a sum was collected 
far exceeding all expectation. Banim’s glee was great on the 
evenings of both these days, he and the clergy man congratu- 
lating themselves over a glass of sherry (which being plentifully 
diluted withwater formed his fav orite beverage) on their emine nt 
success, and laughingly relating how, by judiciously flattering 
the wives, they succeeded in obt: aining both arrears and current 
subse riptions, ‘when the surly husbands would persist in obstin- 
ately refusing payment of either. Alas! for the mutability 
of human things, the good Father Keoghan was carried away 
ina few months after by a malignant fever caught in his 
attendance on a patient at the County Fever Hospit al. Banim is 
scarcely remembered in his native city, while few, if any, know 
if there ever existed such a body as the once famous ‘ St. John’s 
Parochial Society.’ But to return. One week after Banim 
had formed his resolution the school was in efficient working 
order, and had an impetus communicated to it which bore it 
beyond the chance of again sinking into the condition from 
which his efforts had raised it. Nor did his solicitude in regard 
to itstop here; many an hour was snatched from other important 
business in order to pay a visit to the school. On these 
occasions it was necessary that the chair and cushions which 
he used at home should be sent before him, by which there 
was given timely intimation of his approach—a circumstance 
which frequently caused him to allude to his infirmity in terms 
of mingled pleasantry and sadness, and to observe how lucky 
it was for both teachers and pupils that they need be in no 
apprehension of ever being taken by surprise. And yet he 
would sometimes express himself on these and other occasions 
so as to lead one to think that he did not, at least at that time, 
quite despair that such might one day be the case. 

Having taken posse ssion of his chair in the school-room he 
would summon before him the various classes in turn, explain 
the subjects of the different lessons, lecture on the elements 
of Grammar and Geography, in the latter of which he would 
use his clenched hand with great effect as a substitute for a 
lobe, when it was necessary to explain why the figure of the 
earth was usually represented by two circular pictures, &e., 
aud communicate all sorts of knowledge in such popular 
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language, and in a manner so fascinating, that the little stu- 
dents were always sorry when his visit terminated, He bestowed 
many marks of favor and encouragement, too, on such of the 
boys as exhibited marks of talent. ‘There was one in particular 
for whose future way in the world he was resolved to interest 
himself, but chancing, during an evening drive, to surprise 
him in the act of lighting a collection of straw which he had 
heaped on an unfortunate hedgehog, for the purpose of forcing 
the poor animal into a state of activity, and thereby furnish 
pastime to a crowd of associates, he abandonedall his kind inten- 
tions towards him, and save reading him a severe lecture on his 
cruelty, never again noticed him im any of his subsequent 
visits to the school, which were only given up when increasing 
feebleness rendered it impossible to continue them longer. 
Besides the improved system of education which he was the 
means of introducing into the school, he had m contemplation 
another project for still further elevating the taste of the 
generation then springing up around Wind-gap Cottage. 
[t was, the establishment if possible, of light theatrical perfor- 
mances, In connection with the school, somewhat after the 
fashion of educational Institutions of loftier pretensions. ‘The 
practicability of the scheme was often gravely discussed, and 
its success considered certain. The musical and dramatic 
talents of the artisans of the ‘faire citie? had been celebrated 
even before the time of Moore’s theatricals there, and I may 
safely add were sufficiently noticeable at this time at least to 
be considered characteristic. rom those, in conjunction with 
the pupils attending the school, hereckoned onbeing able to form 
a tolerably efficient company ; the school-room he pronounced 
admirably adapted for the purposes of a theatre; and one of 
his own short pieces, which required but simple scenery and 
moderate artistic skill, would afford suitable material for a 
first attempt. The rehearsals and other details were to be an 
affair of personal superintendence, and the recovery of a little 
even of his former strength was all that was required to put 
the design in immediate execution. This he kept fondly 
promising himself was some time or other to return ; the hope 
of renewed health, while capable of hoping, never completely 
deserted him ; it was a vain expectation, however, and so 
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the experiment was destined to remain untested. ‘lhe same 
cause prevented him from giving to the world a work, the 
plan of which had been conceived some years before, and for 
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wiich considerable materials had been collected; it was to 
have been entitled the ‘ Lies of History,’ and dedicated to his 
daughter. 

When discussing his theatrical project, he would lay it 
down as a maxim, that a high, moral style of drama was a test 
of a country’s gre atness ; that it fostered theseeds of nationality 
and matured its fruits ; that it should be regarded as amongst 
the most powerful instruments of refinement and order ; and 
that to cultivate and spread a taste for it was a task becoming 
every man truly desirous of regenerating his country or - 
tecting her independence. His impressions in this respect 
seemed founded on grounds furnished by his own special case ; 
for questioning his daughter, one day, on the subject of her 
school exercises, and looking through the little pile of books 
from which she had been preparing her various lessons, he 
expressed some surprise at not being able to discover amongst 
them the one which of all others he most wished to see in 
her hands ; and to her request to be informed to what parti- 
cular book he alluded, he replied that it was the old ‘ Scott’s 
Lessons,’ or ‘Speaker,’ as that once popular treatise on Klo- 
cution was more generally called, adding that the study of the 
dramatic selections comprised in it, had taking into view the 
whole circle of his youthful discipline, by far the largest share 
in the process which formed his mind. Indeed the ‘ Tival near 
the throne’ of the realm of theatrical recitation, whom James 
Charles Buemahon (Buchanan, for he was a real character, as 
| need searcely say almost all Banim’s were,) the Master of 
the English Academy, suspected he was one day to encounter 
in person of the young hero of ‘ Father Connell,’ was no other 
than littleJohn Banim himself, It was little John Banim’s fore- 
linger of the right hand that used to define with such exactitude 
the orb of Norval’s shield ; ; his little head that was wont to drop 
as naturally asleep on the form in the old school-room, as if it 
were the genuine royal couch on Bosworth field, and then express 
by such unmistakeable signs the mortal terror that had disturb- 
ed his slumber ; and it was from his little fist when personating 
Will Boniface ‘ the imaginary ale’ was quaffed with the smack 
and relish that were accustomed to draw tears of laughter from 
the good old priest, and throw the rough but warm-hearted 
housekeeper, who had never in the course of her life seen anything 
approaching & veritable actor, into a fever of delight, forcing 
lier to vent her approval in terms so near the line in Shakspeare 
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—‘ he does it as like one of those harloty plavers as ever I see,’ 
that a listener i asa with her unromantic nature might 
easily be betrayed into the belief that she actually meant a 
quotation from the bard. 
He was not, however, by any means so mucn of a visionary 
as to allow a theory, no matter what it might have for its 
object, or how large a share of his attention it might claim, 
to interfere materially with lis serious occupations ; indeed it 
was only under the most favorable circumstances as to health 
and leisure, that he purposed his present plan should be worked 
out. W hilst the chance of such a happy state of things was 
becoming every day more unlikely, though not so as to assume 
the appearance of an utter impossibility, a portion of a company 
just then disengaged by the periodical closing of one of the 
Dublin theatres, arrived in Kilkenny, and the local new spapers 
were requested to acquaint the publi ic that a series of perfor- 
mances would be forthwith given in the ‘ Assembly Rooms’ of 
the ‘Tholsel,’ under the management of Mr. Gardiner, a 
comedian of established reputation, assisted by some of the 
most distinguished names in the profession. Amongst cther 
great feasts to which the citizens were to be treated, there 
appeared announced in very prominent characters, ‘ Banim’s 
‘Mayor of Windgap’ dramatised for the occasion by a member 
of the company.’ Mr. Bamm regarded the announcement with 
leasure, believing that the story could be effectively used in that 
way by a skilful hand, and that the thing would not be attempted 
in his immediate presence, unless executed in commendable 
fashion. tle awaited the performance, therefore, with some 
interest, hoping that the result would prove creditable both to 
himself and the dramatiser. It was evident, however, from the 
first scene that the gentleman who undertook the task was 
possessed of more temerity than talent. Mr. Gardiner’s 
humor indeed secured him some applause in his personation 
of the Mayor's s Bailiff, a character which had been sketched 
with such fidelity i in the original, that much of its individuality 
as it had lost in its transmutation, it was still easily recog- 
nized, and ‘ Bryan Sweeny’ resounded from all directions of 
the house each time he made his ; appearance. Bryan Sweeny 
was the real name of the worthy who sat for this portrait to 
Banim, and though some years had elapsed since the decease 
of himself, and the corrupt old corporation of which he had 
been an officer, the identity was at once admitted by all who 
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had been familiar with that model official. In the remainder 
of the details the piece bore so little resemblance to the 
original, that it would seem the title of ‘ Mayor of Wind- 

Gap’ was bestowed on it only as the best means that could 
be resorted to for the purpose of ‘filling the house.’ This 
report of the affair annoyed Mr. Banim, and for a time he felt 
almost as mortified as if the failure could be attributed to his 
own production. He bitterly observed that he believed there 
never yet was a scribbling fool who did not fancy he could write 
a play, and who failing to give the world some ridiculous pro- 
duction of his own, did not disfigure somebody else's. Anxious 
to impress his fellow citizens with a more favorable opinion as to 
his powers as a dramatic writer than what they could be expected 
tv entertain from witnessing the performance just alluded to, and 
ambitious of having one of his own pieces represented in his na- 
tive city, he proposed to Mr. Gardiner to bringout ‘ ‘The Con- 
script Sisters,’ which had been written for Arnold’s Theatre, and 
acted there with eminent success. Gardiner perused it, but 
finding it did not come quite within the rangeof his own or his 
company’s talents, he returned it to the author, who was thus 
debarred the only remedy that presented itself for the outrage 
committed on one of his most exquisite of the O’ Hara tales.” 

Taking up the narrative from this point Michael Banim 
writes to us :— 

“Late in July, 1842, I left home to spend a fortmght with 
some friends forty miles from Kilkenny : when parting from 
my brother 1 could perceive no change for the worse in his 
symptoms or appearance. I was suddenly summoned home 
in consequence of his dangerous illness. [ returned at once. 
[ found him barely able to recognise me—only able to take 
my hand and look in my face, but incapable of speaking. 1 
saw at a glance that his time of suffering was nearly over. | 
attended on him until I closed his eyes. His struggle against 
death was an enduring one. His chest and lungs were sound 
and healthy, and he "ontinaed to breathe strongly, but not 
painfully, for a day and night after all consciousness had left 
him, Death was rather the extreme of exhaustion than a vio- 
lent separation of the spirit from its prison. Life passed 
from him almost unperceived. 

Frequently, during the last six years of his life, my brother 
and I had been together, he engaged my promise that I would 
stand by while his grave was digging, that I would sce the side 
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of his mother’s coffin laid bare, and that when his body was 
lowered to its last resting place, I should be certain the side of 
his coffin was in close contact with that of his beloved parent. 
His instructions were religiously observed. 

There are two portraits extant of the subject of your memoir ; 
one, in my possession, painted by himself* when in his mine- 
teenth, or approaching to his twentieth year; the other re- 
maining with the talented artist of whose pencil it is the pro- 
duction, Mr. George Mulvany of Dublin; the last mentioned 
taken after the total failure of health. Both these pictures 
are excellent likenesses of the original at the different periods 
of life when they were painted. Placing them side by side it 
would require almost a stretch of the imagination to trace a 
resemblance between them, or to acknowledge them as repre- 
sentations of the same person. 

[ have not attempted, in any of my notes furnished you, 
to measure my brother’s claims to literary distinction. His 
merit as a poet or novelist I have not sought to weigh or to 
decide on. I have contented myself with giving a faithful 
account of his early and more mature endeavours to establish 
the reputation he thirsted to attain. The range and quality 
of his genius as a writer I leave to more disinterested parties 
than myself to ascertain and define. I think I may claim for 
him, however, numerous amiable qualities, springing directly 
from the heart, the seat of the affections ; and many valuable 
qualities emanating from the head, the formator of character. 

Llis affections were ardent, impulsive and uncalculating. 
Ile was industrious, persevering, and self-reliant so long as his 
physical capabilities enabled him to be so. 

It will be borne in mind that he died while yet young, and 
that, for fully thirteen years preceding his demise, the physique 
of his mental power was not in health, nor the full force of 
his mind at his command. At forty-four, his age when he 
died, men of genius begin to train the flights of imagination 
and fancy within the scope of reason, to prune exuberances 
and to contrast with judgment. 

l think I may affirm that, had it pleased Providence to have 
given him health during the thirteen years he was an ailing 
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e This is the portrait of ‘*‘ her own graw-bawn” before which old Mrs. 
Banim, John s mother, used topray. See Ir1sa QUARTERLY Lr VIEW, 
Vol. V., No. 19, p. 479. 
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and incapable aspirant for fame and independence, and to have 
prolonged his life until he had descended even but little from 
the summit of existence which he had not reached, he would 
have made good way towards the goal he had marked out ul- 
timately to reach. Lam confident that, had health and life 
been his, he would have advanced much closer than he did to 
‘Fame’s Magnetic Altar’, the bourne to be attained, as ex- 
pressed in one of his early rhymes. 

About to close my subject L will here reiterate the opinion 
[ mentioned to you when relating the termination of his boyish 
passion. | still think that the peculiar ailment causing death, 
and which for some time baffled the skill of the most eminent 
medical men, had its origin at the period of this early calamity. 
| judge that his brain was then injured, and that the subsequent 
overworking of the seat of thought brought on the spinal 
disease, which first paralysed his limbs and finally extinguished 
life. 

My brother left behind him a widow and an only child, his 
daughter Mary. I have stated that this beloved daughter had 
been, through the kind iterference of the present Earl of 
Carlisle, placed on the Pension List at £40 a year. Shortiy 
after her father’s death she was placed at the convent school 
of Waterford, under the special care of the sister of Mr. Sheil, 
Mr. Sheil himself being one of her guardians. In the October 
of 1543 L visited her there, and spent the day in private 
discourse with her. She was then a very lovely girl, full of 
talent, full of endearing affection, giving promise of doing 
credit to her parent’s name. ‘The February following I received 
notice that she was very ill. She had shown symptoms of 
chest disease at Christmas, at first thought lightly of. When 
[ visited her in February, consumption had painted two vivid 
spots of dazzling red upon her cheeks, and given a flaring 
lustre to her dark eyes. ‘The June following she died, in her 
eighteenth year, and her coffin was placed on the yet sound 
timber encasing her fathers remains.” 

When Jolin Banim’s daughter, his only surviving child 
thus died, lis fellow-countrymen feared that his widow might 
not be considered a fit object for the bounty of the State. 
Such fear, however, owing to the active interposition of the 
late Sir Robert Peel, was not well founded. ‘the following 
paragraph, from Zhe Nation of Saturday, May LOth, 1845, 
describes all the matters of interest connected with the case, 
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and the names appended show how warmly and how generally, 
despite opposite feelings of politics and religion, the memory 
of John Banim, the Scott of Ireland, was cherished :— 


“ Mrs. BAaNnIM. 


Sir Robert Peel has acted most kindly and creditably with 
reference to this lady. A Committee of twenty-one, including 
the most active of the Conservative and Repeal writers and 
speakers, undertook to procure subscriptions for the purchase 
of a small annuity for her; but at an early meeting it was 
agreed to make one more application to Government for the 
re-grant to the widow of that pension so freely and so worthuly 
given to the orphan of Jonn Bantu. The application was 
made through Mr. KH. B. Rocue,* the Member for Cork 
County, and Sir Ropert Pest has answered by saying that 
the pension list applicable to such a purpose is full; but that 
he will give £50 from the Royal bounty now to Mrs, Banim, 
and will guarantee her £40 a year on the first vacancy. 

Such acts so done introduce an amenity and generosity into 
public life; and whether Pern did this from feeling or policy, 
he deserves equal credit, and we thank him for it. Nor are 
we less pleased at another instance of the successful co-operation 
of Irishmen, differing in creeds and minor politics, when a 
matter of national duty or sentiment is involved. 

This was the Committee that took up Mrs. Banim’s case, 
and carried it to this fortunate issue :— 


Daniel O'Connell, Esq., | Thomas O’Hagan, Ksq. 
M.P. | Wilham Carleton, Esq. 
John Anster, Esq., LL.D. | E. B. Roche, Esq., M.P. 

Smith O’Brien, Esq., M.P. | Joseph Lefanu, Esq. 
Isaac Butt, Msq., LL.D. | Charles Gavan Duffy, Esq. 
Dr. Kane, M.R.LA., J. Huband Smith, Esq,, 


John O’Comnell, Esq. M.P. M.R.LA. 
Charles Lever, Esq. | Thomas Mac Nevin, Esq. 


Torrens M‘Cullagh, LL.B. | Dr. Maunsell. 
Thomas Davis, Esq. J. Grey Porter, Esq. 


M.R.I.A. | James M‘Glashan, [sq. 
Samuel Ferguson, Ksq., | M. J. Barry, Esq., 


M.R.LA. 


* Now Lord Fermoy. Ep. 
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The county being, after its fashion, grateful, the fellow 
townsmen of John Banim resolved to manifest their belief 
in the fact that Kilkenny, the College, Windgap, and some 
other places existed, and that John Banim had done a 
little to make them stand before the world as something 
more than names in an atlas. Accordingly in the Kilkenny, 
and other Irish papers of December, 1852, the following 
announcement appeared :— 


“ Banitm ‘l'eSTIMONIAL. 


Ata Public Meeting of the friends and admirers of the 
genius of the late Joun Bani, held in the Tholsel, Kilkenny, 
on Wednesday, 15th December, 1852, the Mayor of hilkenny 
in the Chair, the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted :— 


Proposed by the Rev. Dr. Browne, Kilkenny College, and 
seconded by J. M. ‘Tidmarsh, Ksq., T.C.— 


‘That it is the opinion of this Meeting, that a suitable 
‘lestimonial to the memory of the late Joun Banim, be erected 
in this, lus native City.’ 


Proposed by Robert Cane, Esq., M.D., and seconded by the 


Rev. James Graves— 


2. “That the best mode of evincing our respect for the 
name of Joun Bani, would be, to erect (if the funds admit 
thereof), a Public Testimonial, which would be, at the same 
time, ornamental to the City, and prove of use and convenience 
to the Public at large.’ 


CoMMITTEE. 


The Most Noble the Marquis | Daniel Cullen, Ex-Mayor of 
of Ormonde, Kilkenny Cas- Kalkenny. 
tle. Rev. Dr. Browne, Kilkenny 
Right Hon. W. F. Tighe, College. 
).L., Woodstock, County Rev. James Graves, Kilkenny. 





Kilkenny. M. Sullivan, M.P., Kilkenny 

John Potter, Mayor of Kil- City, Inch- House, Kilkenny. 

kenny. | Jonn Greene, M.P., Kilkenny 
County. 
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William Shee, Sergeant-at- 
Law,M.P.,Kilkenny County. 

J. St. John, L.L.D., Nore- 
View House, Kilkenny. 
H. Potter, J.P., High Sheriff 
of the City of Kilkenny. 
Thomas Hart, J.P., Windgap 
Cottage. 

Richard Smithwick, J.P., 
Birchfield,County Kilkenny. 

Abraham Whyte Baker, Bal- 
lytobin, County Kilkenny. 

Robert Cane, M.D., Kilkenny. 

Captain Helsham, Kilkenny. 

John James, M.R.C.S.L, Kil- 
kenny. 

Z. Johnson, M.D., &c., Kil- 
kenny. | 

John Kearns, M.R.C.S., Kil- 
kenny. 

James ‘Tidmarsh, T.C., Kal- 
kenny. 


C, O'Callaghan, Kilkenny. 
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_ John Lawson, Solicitor, Kil- 


kenny. 

Michael Shortall, Solicitor, 
Kilkenny. 

Thomas Power, Kilkenny. 

M. Davis, Kilkenny. 

A. Colles, Kilkenny. 

R. Molyneux, V.S., Kilkenny. 

P. Watters, Town Clerk, Kil- 
kenny. 

J. Poe, Solicitor, Kilkenny. 

T. Dunphy, Kilkenny. 

F. Devereux, Ringville, Coun- 
ty Kilkenny. 

J. M‘Creery, St. John’s Place, 
Kilkenny. 

James O'Neill, John-st., Kal- 
kenny. 

John Campion, Patrick-st., 
Kilkenny. 

Thomas Hewetson,1'.C., Rose- 
Inn-st., Kilkenny. 

Thomas Cody, 'T.C., Rose- 
Inn-st., Kilkenny. 


Treasurer :—Daniel Cullen, Ex-Mayor of Kilkenny. 


Secretaries : 


John Thomas Campion, John’s-bridge. 
John G. A. Prim, Editor of Kilkenny Moderator. 
John Reville, Editor of Avdkenny Journal. 
Subscriptions will be received by the Treasurer, Secretaries, 
or by any of the gentlemen of the Committee.” 


The Testimonial selected was a bust in marble, executed by 


Hogan, the resemblance being caught, for the most part, from 


Mulvany’s picture, and in the year 1854 it was placed in the 
Tholsel of Kilkenny. 


This, reader, is the conclusion of the Biography of John 
Banim. Is there no moral to this life history? Is there 
nothing to follow the “ Here Lies?” Aye, lessons of labor, 
of patience, of love, of hope, of charity, of faith in God when 
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hope was all but dead, of honor, of patriotism, and of firm, 
but smiling, endurance. But there is another lesson—a dead 
man of genius may have a bust erected to grace his memory 
3 in his native town, but he may not have a tombstone to cover 
- his bones and to mark his grave, even though it can be 
_ procured for ten pounds. 





Before closing this paper we beg to direct the reader’s 

2 attention to the subjoined appendix. We have printed it as 

6 we desire to show that Michael Banim is worthy some mark 

of the nation’s appreciation of his genius, and of his very 

considerable share in the authorship of the Zales By The 
O’Hara Family. 

Michael is no longer a young, active man: he is now very 
different from that Barnes O’ Hara for whom Cauth Flannigan 
and Peggy Now/lan selected the shirt which ‘‘ was not a shirt 
entirely” ;* he is a hard worked man, subsisting upon the 
small profits of his general shop, aided by the per centages of 
a cess collector ; he has to rear a young family on such means 
as these, and considered it a triumph of financial ability when 
he was enabled, last summer, to send his eldest daughter, a 
young girl of astonishing ability and literary taste, to school 
to a convent in France. 

We ask for no present aid from the nation to Michael 

be Banim, but we do ask that, at the death of John Banim’s 
E widow, now in weak health, the pension which she receives, 
: shall be transferred to Michael Banim, should he then be 
living, or to his eldest surviving daughter if he be dead. This 
is not demanding much, but we have no doubt it will be 
granted, if the citizens of Kilkenny petition for it, through an 
old and an sincere friend and patron of John Banim’s—His 
ixcellency the Earl of Carlisle. 






















* See IntsH QuarTERLY Review, Vol. V., No. 17., p. 38, note. 








The gentleman who has favored us with the letter printed 
at p. 67, has supplied us with many valuable notes of 


Banim’s every day life, which shall be inserted in the June 
number of this Review. These notes are of the very greatest 
interest, and cannot fail to prove acceptable to every admirer 
of John Banim’s genius. 
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APPENDIX TO THE BIOGRAPHY 


OF 


JOHN BANIM. 





MICHAEL BANIM’S CLAIMS TO A PARTICIPA- 
TION IN THE NOVELS DISPUTED. 


INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE :— 


(Mr. William John Fitzpatrick—a gentleman who has obtained a 
respectable literary status by his Life, Times and Cotemporaries 
of Lord Cloncurry,* and other productions of lesser pretension— 
having been attacked by an anonymous writer in the Brighton 
Guardian for mentioning in Notes and Queries, on the authority of 
this Review, that Michael Banim had written the novels Crohoore 
and The Croppy, replied with such force and spirit to his masked 
assailant, that we feel inclined to throw all the documents which 
appeared on the subject into the form of an Appendix, believing that 
those who felt interested in our Banim memoir, will not view with 
indifference a correspondence which grew out of it.—Ed. I. Q. R.] 


[From the Brighton Guardian of Wednesday, Nov. 14th, 1855.] 
TALES BY THE O'HARA FAMILY. 


Sir.—Permit me through the medium of your very widely cir- 
culated Journal to correct a misrepresentation made in the last 
number of Notes and Queries by a person signing himself “William 
John Fitzpatrick.” This gentleman writes from South-hill Avenue, 
Booterstown, Dublin, and says ‘‘The interesting Tales of the 
O'Hara Family, which some thirty years ago excited a marked sen- 
sation in literary circles, were until quite recently believed to 
owe their popularity entirely to John Banim, A memoir of Mr. 
Banim at present appearing in the Irish Quartrerty Review in- 
forms the public that his brother Michael, ex-Mayor of Kilkenny, 
wrote Crohoore of the Bill-hook, the Croppy,—in fact, some of the 





* For a review of Fitzpatrick’s ‘‘ Life, Times and Cotemporarics 
of Lord Cloncurry,” see Irish QUARTERLY Review, Vol. V., No, 
XVIII, p. 330.—Ed. 
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very best of the O’Hara Tules ” Now, Sir, let me inform the public 
through your columns, that a greater misrepresentation was never 
sent to print than the above passage from Notes and Queries. | The 
fact is, that the late John Banim not only composed every line of 
« Crohoore of the Bill-hook” from his own brain, but also transcrib- 
ed every line of it with his own weary hand, and that, too, ata 
period when he was not even on speaking terms with his brother 
Michael, better known as “ the shabby Mayor of Kilkenny ;” and at 
that very period when Crohovre was written poor John Banim was 
in a state of beggary and without a coat, and after a weary day’s 
labor at this exquisite work he would stroll out in the dark with an 
old black cloth round his shoulders to roam by the river side for a 
breath of air, while his ex-mayorship Michael, who wishes to obtain 
some new installation or other honour on borrowed plumes, by rob- 
bing the dead of his fame, was luxuriating on homefed mutton and 
‘mountain dew” in the town of Kilkenny, while (not the individual, 
as Mr. Fitzpatrick is pleased to call him) the great John Banim 
was, hungry, thirsty, and weary, weaving from his own brain that 
truly beautiful work for the amusement of an admiring English 
public, Now, Sir, regarding the authorship of that splendid Novel, 
the Croppy, Mr. Michael Banim, the ex-mayor of Kilkenny, was 
giving and attending “ Harvest Homes,” and dancing Irish-jigs in 
the Province of Leinster, while the poor half-starved author, John 
Banim, was writing the Croppy at the hospitable home of the late 
Mr. W. Donnell, of Balinlig House, in the Vaie of Glenariff, 
eounty Antrim, Province of Ulster, North of Ireland. And the 
curious Knglish traveller in passing through the beautiful valley of 
Glenariff can without any trouble see the very room in Balinlig 
house where John Banim, alone and unaided, wrote and composed 
every line of that exquisite Novel The Croppy ; and that, too, when 
his brother Michael would not give the «* Literary Madman,” as he 
was pleased to call poor John, one single sixpence to save bim from 
starvation. At this period, the late Lieut..General A. Cuppage, of 
Clare Grove, in the county of Dublin, was sojourning at his shoot- 
ing lodge (Mount Edwards) near Glenariff, and by chance the 
General met the half-clothed Novelist one day at a classic spot call- 
ed the ‘** Red Caves,” nearly opposite to the place where the Spanish 
Armada was wrecked on the Trish coast. The rich East India 
Company’s Officer and the poor author entered into conversation, 
and the sequel was, that the General gave John Banim fifty pounds 
to go travel to the town of Wexford and elsewhere, to collect the 
true incidents of the Irish Rebellion of '98 for the pages of « The 
Croppy.” The shabby ex-mayor of Kilkenny (for there have been 
shabby Mayors in more towns than Brighton), knew nothing of 
these matters, or, in fact, nothing of the personal history of his 
clever brother at the period these works were written. John 
ego s children were too young at this time to know anything of 
— ae ae his wife was a hundred miles or more away from 
rem fi pe remy of thy wor may with impunity think that 
Sevuthe om ivion over the life and sufferings of the departed 

St, ¢ lat now, in this distant period they may assert what 
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they please, and pluck the laurel from the grave of him who earned 
it well. But if the readers of Notes and Queries take the trouble 
of inquiring who is the writer of the memoir of ‘this individual,” 
they will find it is written by Mr. Fitzpatrick himself, or else some 
other minion of the ex-shabby mayor of Kilkenny, who have some 
worldly project to carry out by blasting the fame of a truly great 
Novelist, who destroyed his health at the midnight lamp and short- 
ened his life in the cause of literature. Ifthe shade of the late 
John Banim could arise from his lowly grave and read Mr. Fitz- 
patrick’s article in the last number of Noles and Queries, with what 


truth it might exclaim, 


Amid the stranger throng 
Enemies, I have none ; 
But from my would-be friends and relatives, 
May Heaven save my fame. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A Lover og JusTics. 


{From the ‘* Brighton Herald” of Saturday November 17th.] 
TALES OF THE O’HARA FAMILY. 
To the Editor of the Brighton Herald. 


Sir.—In the last number of the Brighton Guardian a writer who 
signs himself « A Lover or Justice,” makes a fierce attack upon 
William John Fitzpatrick for stating, in a recent number of Notes 
and Queries, that ‘‘ Michael Banim, now ex-Mayor of Kilkenny, was 
the author of Crohovre of the Bill-hook, The Croppy,—in fact some 
of the best of the O'Hara Tules.” ‘*A Lover or Justice,” 
observes upon this—‘‘ Let me inform the public through your 
columns, that a greater misrepresentation was never sent to print 
than the above passage from Notes and Queries. ‘The fact is, that 
the late John Banim not only composed every line of Crohoore of 
the Bill-hook from his own brain, but also transcribed every line of 
it with his own weary hand, and that, too, at a period when he was 
not even on speaking terms with his brother Michael.’ 

Now, as this question of authorship is one that is interesting to 
the general public, perhaps you will allow me a portion of your 
space to endeavour to throw some light upon it. That the Tales 
by the UV’ Hara Family were the joint production of John and Michael 
Banim has never, I believe, been questioned until the present mo- 
ment ; and itis proved by the published correspondence of John 
Banim. It is new to me, too, that John and Michael Banim were 
ever upon bad terms, But if they ever were, certainly it could 
not of been at the time of the writing of these Tales ; for upon this 
point, too, we have the evidence of John’s own letters. These 
letters to Michael, extend over the period of John’s residence in 
London from 1822, when he first arrived in town, up to 1825, when 
the O’Hara Tales made their appearance, and in these letters fre- 
quent reference is made by John to the tale that Michael had under- 
taken to contribute to the collection ; and, moreover, there is inter- 
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nal evidence in these letters to prove that the tale in question was 
} re of the Bill-hook. 

gone ite or Justice” will find this correspondence in the 
Irish Quarterty Review for December, 1854; and I will give a 
few passages from it to settle the point that the two brothers were, 
if not upon speaking terms,—for one was In Ireland, and the other 
in London,—at least upon the most affectionate writing terms. 
Under date of “London, May 2nd, 1824,” John thus writes to his 
brother :— ? : 

«‘ My Dear Michael,—I have read attentively, and with the great- 
est pleasure, the portion of the tale you sent me by J. H. . So 
far as it goes, I pronounce that you have been successful. Here 
and there I have marked such particular criticism as struck me, 
and them you may note by referring to the margin. I send you 
the MSS. of my tale, and I request your severest critcism ; scratch, 
cut and condemn at your pleasure. This is the first copy. Look- 
ing over it, I perceive many parts that are bad; send it back when 
you can, with every suggestion you are capable of making. Read it 
for the whole family in solemn conclave. Let father, mother, 
Joanna and yourself sit in judgment on it, and send me all your 
opinions sincerely given.” 

Here we see that John had a much higher respect for the literary 
ability of Michael than “ A Lover or Justice” seems to have. 

In another passage of the same letter, John thus directs Michael’s 
talent to the delineation of ‘the peculiarities we daily witness in 
those we meet :— 

‘* Paint for me to the life, our old parish priest, Father O'Donnell, 
hat, wig, jock coat, worsted stockings, shoe buckles, as he appeared 
aud spoke, when he patted our heads, and approved of our profi- 
ciency in catechism. 

Give me Tom Guinn, hat, gaiters, watch, pipe, and his horn 
tinder-box ; his peculiar jokes, his frequent big words, and his 
gurgling laugh at his own conceits. For a reckless bully, boy and 
man, remember Michael B . IL might, but I will not here, 
increase the list. 

Get fourteen or fifteen of any of the persons you ever knew ; put 
them into scenes favourable to their peculiarities, their individual- 
ities can be exemplified, without straining after the point ; in proper 
situations, set them talking for themselves ; by their own word of 
mouth they will denote their own character, better than any des- 
eription from your pen; thus will you dramatise your tale, and 
faithful drama is the life and soul of novel writing. Vlot is an 
inferior considerativn to drama, though still it is a main considera- 
tion. 

Do not say that I am dictatorial, or that I consider you to bea 
subject for a drilling ; but let us unaffectedly compare notes as 
often as we can, and both will be benefited.” 

In a subsequent letter dated ‘* London, July 10th, 1825,” and 
addressed to “ My dear Mike,’’ he thus refers to his brother’s 
novel itself :— 

“I think I recognise your tithe-proctor, Peery Clancy, the por- 
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trait is so accurate I could not mistake the gentleman. Your next 
door neighbour, Mickle Ryan, is your original, and you have not 
outstepped nature, or misrepresented facts, in the slightest 
degree. 

You have given some of my people a good castigation ; you have 
frightened me in fact, and almost made me hopeless of them. Don’t 
spare one of them, however—better you should deal with them, 
than critics of less bowels or humanity. 

You must adopt my amendment. The woman, singing the keen- 
thecawn, must be the mother of Terence, not his wife ; kill his wife, 
I decree her death ; by slaying her, you give a very rational increas- 
ed incentive to the wretched widower’s thirst for vengeance. 

You tell me you intend to cut off the proctor’s ears ; slice them 
close to his head by all means: do not leave a shred: no honest 
man will say that he does vot deserve the cropping.” 

Here, I think, isa sufficient confutation of A Lover oF JusTice’s” 
allegations, both with respect to the authorship of Crohoore of the 
Bill-hook, and to the alleged ill terms on which the brothers were. 
His statement, that Crohoore was written by John Banim “ina 
state of beggary, and without a coat,” is equally wide of thetruth. 
The fact was, that at this time John Banim had a very good house 
over his head (viz., No. 7, Amelia-place, Brompton—the house, as 
he exulting tells his friends in Kilkenny, in which John Philpot 
Curran lived the last months of his life, and died), and doubtless 
had a very good coat to his back. He was earning an adequate, 
though arduous, income by writing for the Kuglish Opera house and 
for the magazines, until, in 1825, Colburn purchased the copyright 
of the O’Hara Tales. The share which Michael Banim had in these 
is thus told by the author of the biography in the Irntsu QuaRTERLY 
Revitw, whom no one will accuse of being negligent of the fame 
of John Banim :— 

‘‘He (John) had commenced, in 1828, the composition of his 
intended novel, (‘the Nowlans), and had written to Michael, urg- 
ing him to hasten in the completion of his story, which was, as had 
been agreed upon, to form a portion of the volumes. Michael had 
little time to devote to literary pursuits. From morning till night 
he was engaged behind his father’s counter, and in literary compo- 
sition he had had, since leaving school, no practice beyond drawing 
up a business account, or writing a letter to John. But John had 
praised his talent as a story-teller ; had asked him to write a tale 
for the forthcoming work ; and as John, a judge of these things—a 
literary man himself—had approved his efforts thus, he determined 
to make the required attempt. 

* But how was the attempt to be made? He could not start from 
a customer to write down the thought of the moment ; but when did 
genius ever fail in expedient? Michael Banim had naturally a good 
memory ; his story was one founded on facts: and accordingly, 
whilst he was behind the counter, with busy hands discharging all 
the multifarious duties of a shopman in a country town, his fancy 
was busily at work, weaving the scenes of his narrative, and when he 
retired to his room at night, he committed the already formed scenes 
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to paper, and the early morning generally found bim clothing his 
thoughts in words, and thus the powerful story entitled Crohvore of 
The Bill Hook was composed and written. 

“The first portion of the manuscript was transmitted to John for 
perusal, late in the year 1823. By return of post, a letter of praise 
and thanks was written to Michael; entreaties for more were 
pressingly urged. The progress of the composition was necessarily 
slow, but scrap by scrap it was forwarded ; and, as had been agreed 
upon, John’s portion of the work, The Fetches and John Dor, were 
sent to Michael, each brother acting as critic to the other, and thus 
the nom de plume, Tules By The O'Hara Family, was in every point 
areality—John taking the name Abel O'Hara, Michael assuming 
that of Barnes O' Hara,” 

I have to apologize for occupying so much of your space with these 
details. But it is a point of literary history that is not without in- 
terest. It may appear somewhat singular that in a collection of tales 
by two brothers,—one a professedauthor and the other a tradesman,— 
one of the most powerful, if not the most powerful, should have been 
written, not by the author, but the man in trade; and that this 
should have been nearly, if not, I believe, his only production. But 
a parallel can be found to this in the somewhat similar collection of 
tales called T’he Canterbury Tales. These were the joint-production 
of two sisters, one of whom,—I believe, Harriet Lee,—wrote one 
tale, ‘** The Hungarian’s Tale,”—and this is the most powerful of 
the whole collection. It excited the admiration of Byron, and led 
him to write the tragedy of Werner, the incidents and characters, 
and, indeed, some of the language, of which are taken from ** The 
Hungarian’s Tale,” 

Why so fierce an onslaught should have been made upon Mr. 
Michael Banim by ** A Lover or Justice,” I cannot conceive. The 
fact of his being ex-Mayor of Kilkenny, upon which the writer dwells, 
proves nothing against his ability as a writer. I have only taken up 
the pen as a matter of literary justice, and have no interest in the 
question of the authorship except as 


ONE OF THE READERS AND ADMIRERS OF THE O'HARA TALES. 
Brighton, Nov. 14, 1855. 


[From the Brighton Guardian of Wednesday Nov. 22nd.] 
THE O'HARA TALES, 


Srr,—It was only by chance that I saw on this morning, for the 
first time, your journal of Wednesday, November 14th; and had 
it not been for the considerateness of some unknown English friend, 
who sent it even at the eleventh hour, I might never have had an 
opportunity of replying to a letter which contains most offensive 
references to me, and that worthy, unobtrusive, and respectable man, 
Michael Banim, Ex Mayor of Kilkenny. 

Your correspondent begins by saying, “ Permit me to correct a 
misrepresentation made in Notes and Queries by a person signing 
himself * William John Fitzpatrick.’ This gentleman” [he corrects 
his phraseology on reflection,] “writes from South Hill Avenue, 
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Booterstown, Dublin, and says:—‘ The interesting Tales of the 
O’Hara Family, which some 30 years ago, excited quite a sensation 
in literary circles, were until recently believed to owe their popular- 
ity entirely to John Banim. A memoir of Mr. Banim at present ap- 
pearing in the Jrish Quarterly Review, informs the public that his 
brother Michael, Ex-Mayor of Kilkenny, wrote Crohoore, The Croppy— 
in fact some of the very best of the O’Hara Tales.’ ” 

The above paragraph (as quoted pe correspondent) occurred 
in a recent inquiry as to whether Sir W. Scott wrote adi the Waverly 
Novels, from beginning to end, and which, as the contents of each 
succeeding number of Notes and Queries attest, has excited no small 
amount of interest and curiosity. I did not make the assertion relative 
to Banim’s Tales without producing my authority. On that author- 
ity, let the merits of the case be judged. The Irish Quarterly 
Review is a work of high respectability and genius. For nearly two 
years, the life of Banim, written by the Editor, has been regularly 
appearing in that serial. Banim’s private correspondence and papers, 
have been placed at the disposal of the Editor—a gentleman, well 
known and respected in literary, and general society, at the Bar, 
and in Alma Mater. Your correspondent supports, that if the public 
inquire who is the author of the memoir, “ they will find it is written 
by Mr. Fitzpatrick himself.” Although it is a biography which 
any Irishman might feel proud to have written, I emphatically deny 
all claim to the authorship. 

I shall now proceed to give in detail, my authorities for the asser- 
tion which your correspondent in his wrath, has appealed to the 
public to analyse and judge. 

In the Jrish Quarterly Review for December, 1854, p. 830, appears 
an interesting account of the origin of those tales, during a confer- 
ence between the brothers, John and Michael, and it concludes with 
these words :—*‘ And thus amid the green fields of Inistiogue were 
the Tales of the O'Hara Family planned, and a joint system of 
writing commenced, which rivalled in popularity, the Cunterbury 
Zales by the Sisters Lee.” From the manner in which your corres- 
pondent heads his letter, ** Tales by the O’Hara Family,” it would 
appear asif he too believed their production to be through the joint 
ageucy of the brothers. 

At page 850 is described Michael Banim’s literary labours, amid 
the most onerous occupation, * : ° . * “his fancy 
was busily at work, weaving the scenes of his narrative, and when 
he retired to his room at night, he committed the already formed 
scenes to paper, and the early morning generally found him clothing 
his thoughts in words, and thus the powerful story of Crohvoure of 
the Bill-Hook was composed and written. The first portion of the 
MS. was transmitted to John for perusal late in 1823 — By return 
of post a letter of praise and thanks was written to Michael—en- 
treaties for more were pressingly urged. The progress was neces~ 
sarily slow, but scrap by scrap it was forwarded ; and, as had been 
agreed upon, John’s portion of the werk, Zhe Fetches and Juhu Due, 
were sent to Michael, each brother acting as critic to the other, and 
thus the num de plume, Tales by the O'Hara Family, was in every 
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point areality, John taking the name Abel O'Hara, Michael assum- 
ing that of Barnes O’ Hara.” ' 

The interesting private letters from John Banim to his brother, 
with which the memoir is sprinkled, exhibit the full secret of their 
modus operandi. Some of John’s letters are playfully signed ‘* Abel 
O’ Hara.” 

The revelation that ** Crohoore of the Bill-Hook” (the best tale of 
the series) was not written by John Banim greatly surprised me, 
and early last May I called the attention of that distinguished Irish 
novelist, William Carleton, to it as remarkable. ‘1 always knew,” 
replied Carleton, ‘that Crohoore of the Bill-Hook was Michael's 
and not John’s.” Carleton knew John Banim intimately, and wrote 
that interesting memoir of him which appeared in the Nation shortly 
after his death. 

With respect to the powerfully written novel of The Croppy I 
have referred to the Irish Quarterly for June, 1855, and at pp. 284 
and 235 1 find the fullest particulars given of the composition of 
The Croppy. ‘The work was written by Michael, and not John 
Banim. It is, however, an understood thing, that the brothers 
criticised and revised each other’s Tales; and if John was really 
seen by the late Mr. W. Donnell (as your correspondent says) poring 
ever The Croppy in 1827, and even transcribing portions of it, it 
argues nothing. Your rather pert correspondent would do well to 
refer to the Quarterly, and read the truly affectionate letters from 
John to his brother Michael, at this and other periods, some of them 
dated from “45, Sea Houses, Eastbourne, Sussex”—perhaps not 
one hundred miles from your correspondent’s residence. If he 
thinks that the Biography alluded to is written in dispraising terms 
of John Banim, he is mistaken. The biographer is absolutely in 
love with John’s character throughout—in fact too much so for the 
taste of many. Your correspondent, who signs himself « A Lover 
of Justice,” but which it would perhaps be nearer the truth to sub- 
scribe “ A Lover of Slander,” utters among other most daring and 
ridiculous statements,” Now, Sir, let me inform the public, that a 
greater misrepresentation was never sent to print, than the above 
passage from Notes and Queries. The fact is that John Banim not 
only composed every line of Crohoore from his own brain, but also 
transcribed every line with his own weary hand, and that too at a 
period when he was not even on speaking terms with his brother 
Michael, better known as the shabby mayor of Kilkenny.’ * * «His 
ex-mayorship wishes to obtain some new installation, or otber 
honour, on borrowed plumes, by robbing the dead of his fame.” * * 
**Mr. Michael Banim was giving and attending ‘Harvest Homes’ 
and dancing Irish jigs in Leinster, while John was writing The 
Croppy.” * * THis brother Michael would not give <¢ the literary 
madman’ (as he was pleased to call him) one single sixpence to save 
him from starvation.” * * «The shabby mayor of Kilkenny knew 
nothing of the personal history of his brother, at the period those 
works were written.” ; * * «If the shade of John Banim could 
rise and read Mr. Fitzpatrick’s statements, with what truth he 
might exclaim— 


“From my would-be friends and relatives 
May heaven save my name!" 
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For myself, I may say, I was never a personal friend of John 
Banim’s, much less a relative. I never even saw him. The many 
affectionate letters written in the fullest confidence, by John and his 
wife, to Michael (the originals of which may doubtless be viewed, 
if necessary) sufficiently refute the rabid drivelling of a Lover of 
Slander. He has been rioting in the exuberance of a fortnight’s un- 
refuted calumny. By to-morrow’s post I will forward his produc- 
tion to the ex-mayor of Kilkenny, and let that gentleman deal with 
the writer, as he thinks fit, Your correspondent, like most 
slanderers, wears a mask. He trembles to appear before the public 
with his name and address. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your very humble servant, 
Wititiam Joun Firzpeatrick. 
Hillsborough, Booterstown, Dublin, 
November 25th, 1855. 


P.S.—Perhaps I ought to add, that Michael Banim has lately 
concluded, in the Dublin University Magazine, a very interesting 
novel called Lough Fionn, or the Stone of Destiny. He has also written 
a new introduction to Father Connell, lately reprinted. 


[From the same Impression of the Brighton Guardian, as contained 
Mr Fitzpatrick’s Letter.] 


TALES OF THE O'HARA FAMILY. 


Sir,—having read in Notes and Queries an article from the pen of 
a gentleman in Dublin to the following effect :— 

‘“The interesting Tales by the O’Hara Family, which some thirty 
years ago excited quite a sensation in literury circles, were until quite 
recently believed tu owe their popularity entirely to Juhn Banim ; but a 
memoir of that individual at present uppearing in the Irish Quarterly 
Review, informs the public that his brother Michael, ex- Mayor of 
Kilkenny, wrote “ Crohoore of the Bill Hook,” and ** The Croppy,” and 
in fact sume of the very best of The O’ Hara Tales.” 

Now, Sir, facts are stubborn things, which remain the same 
despite of every misrepresentation. I was therefore truly startled by 
such a strange announcement in Notes and Queries, that John Baniin, 
whose authorship of the best of the Tales of the O’Hara Family 
has been a well established fact for “ thirty years,’ should have his 
fame nibbled at by an unknown writer in a recent number of the 
Trish Quarterly Review ; and as the question of authorship is one of 
interest to the general public, I felt it my duty to state through the 
columns of your widely circulated journal, that a greater misrepre- 
sentation was never sent to print. 

A writer in the Brighton Herald of the 17th of this month wishes 
to overturn my statement of authentic facts by a pile of inconsistent 
paragraphs which tell nothing. 

First, he accuses me of ‘ making a fierce attack on William John 
Fitzpatrick.’ This is very far from the truth. I made no fierce 
attack on that gentleman ; nor have I any personal feeling whatever 
in the matter, save a love of justice towards one who is now incapable 
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of defending his own fame. Qn the contrary, I never heard of Mr, 
Fitzpatrick’s name until I saw it in Noles and Queries attached toa 
very foolish article which stated that ‘Sir Walter Scott was not 
the author of the ‘ Waverley Novels,’ and that John Bani was not 
the author of ‘ Tales by the O’Hara Family,’—an article which very 
much reminded me of Essays printed some time ago by a gentleman 
who was not mad, [Dr. Whately,] but silly enough to attempt to 
prove that the Battle of Waterloo was never gained by the Duke of 
Wellington ; and that no such person as Buonaparte ever existed. 

Secondly,—This writer in the Herald backs the Irish Quarterly 
Review in the truth of its statement, that for thirty years John 
Banim was known as the recognised author of the O'Hara Tales, 
that he derived a great popularity from them, and that the literary 
world was quite in a sensation with his productions ; but thata 
writer of a memoir last year brings to light that his brother Michael 
was the author. In another part the writer in the Lerald states 
that Michael Banim under the name of Barnes O'Hara, was wel 
known as one of the authors of the O’Hara tales. 

Now in the name of common sense how do these two statements 
chime? If Michael was well known as the author of “ Crohoore of 
the Bill Hook,” « The Croppy,” &e., &e., why would John be en- 
joying the undisputed fame for so many long years until a writer 
comes forward dust year to accuse him of going on borrowed plumes ? 
Is it consistent with human nature that Michael would allow John 
Banim to usurp his fame and his labours for so many years without 
producing proofs to show the world that he was wronged ? And 
every one who had the honour of knowing the late John Banim,— 
and many are still alive—will bear me out that he was the very last 
man on earth to soar on Aura popularis, unless it was his right to 
do SO. 

Thirdly, the writer in the Herald says, that if the brothers were 
not on speaking terms, they were on affectionate writing terms. 
Now does not every body know that there never yet existed two 
brothers who have not been on both speaking terms and writing 
terms at some period of their lives, although they may have been on 
bad terms both before and after? This writer also refers me to a 
‘printed correspondence” in the Irntisn QuartTEeRLyY Review for 
Decemb: r 1854. But does he think I am so unwise as to pin my faith 
to a printed correspondence produced at the end of thirty years ? I 
cannot see the water-marks on paper, or the genuine post-marks of 
the letters in print ; and do we not all know that type will refuse 
nothing while the printer works? Suppose the writer in the Herald 
were to write a memoir next week of the late Prince of Wales, and 
stated, “for thirty years the Prince enjoyed the popularity of being the 
sole owner of the Royal Pavilion, but the accompanying correspond- 
ence will prove that your present excellent and respected townsman, 
Mr. Was a joint proprietor, to whom belonged the best por- 





tion of the building,” could such a statement obliterate an established 

fact, or is there a man in Brighton would swallow the memoir ? 
Believing, however, the letters to be genuine,—even for the sake 

of argument,—it is an established fact that posterity can gain no 
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truth from the private letters of authors to their brothers, sisters, 
fathers, or mothers. These letters, when written, are never meant 
to meet the public eye, and are gener ally penned at a certain crisis, 
and under certain influences ; ; sometimes to give pleasure to the 
absent, and sometimes in bitter straits to gain a little aid from home: 
they would succumb to anything, and would not only sign away their 
evthoralip to a brother, but their very birthright, if demanded to do 
, for a small draft on the bank. As a proof of the unreliability of 
ear rly private letters of authors to their fainilies, we find that great 
genius, Thomas Chatterton, writing to his family at Bristol and 
telling them of his splendid successes in London, the number of 
magazines he was writing for, and the golden harvest he was about 
to reap, while, alas ! poor fellow, he was in the last stage of starva- 
tion, and in a few days afterwards was carried to a pauper’s grave 
as a suicide! We find Tom Moore writing home with a syren’s pen 
a glowing description of his successes until his poor fond mother was 
made so happy that she thought dear little Tom dwelt in an 
enchanted palace in London, and had only to say “ open Sesame,” 
to enter mines of gold. And yet on the “di iy he wrote one of these 
cheering epistles, we find him gloomy and wretched with an empty 
purse and a se aunty wardrobe, going to a tailor’s with ten shillings 
and an old coat to exchange for the loan of adress coat to dine with 
the Prince Regent! We find that sweet writer, Gerald Griflin, 
writing to his truly amiable and excellent brother, Doctor Griffin, 
and in asking the loan of a few pounds stating that it will be the last 
trespass he will make on his purse, as his triumph will soon be com- 
plete; his engagements are many, and fortune favours him with a 
lavish hand ; and yet he leaves London for ever as a dispirited author, 
and it was not until after his death that his kind and fond brother 
e Doctor knew of his many miseries in the vast Babylon. Where- 
fore, then, should any reality of wealth or happiness be drawn from 
the incident that for a time John Banim lived at 7, Amelia place, 
Brompton, the house where John Philpot Curran died? Did that 
preve ut the gloom of adversity from falling on his pathway, and the 
brightest hopes of his heart passing away from him like a dream ? 
As the writer in the Herald is so sagacious as to discover that John 
Banim had a good coat and was in good means in that house, why is 
he not also sagacious enough to know that there is a bosom friend of 
the late John Banin living, who, if he related the sufferings of the 
author while writing some of the best of the O’Hara Tales, the bare 
recital would draw tears from the most hardened eyes and sighs from 
tie most obdurate heart; and why is he not also sagacious enough 
to kuvw that John Banim hud a dear bosom friend und companion 
cullcd Michael B , independently of his brother Michael ? 
Fourthly,—the wr iter in the Herald sets up an unnecessary defence 
of the cleverness of the ex - Mayor of Kilkenny, and says that John 
had a much higher respect for the ability of Michael than a Lover of 
Justice has.” That statement is very wide of the truth; for I 
always considered Michael to be a clever man, and I am aware that 
he has written some good things, although his genius was far below 
that enjoyed by his departed brother. His being a Mayor at one 
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period of his life could not prevent him from being an author also if 
Nature had so gifted him; and although we do not generally see 
Mayors and Aldermen very great slaves of the desk or the midnight 
lamp, there are exceptions to every rule, and Michael Banim was 
among those exceptions. There was a vein of composition in every 
one of the Banim family; but in John alone did it find a local 
habitation and aname.” He had two mottos which he used to quote 
in his merry moments,—which were few,—and, as they bear upon 
his fate and the present crisis of his fame, | shall repeat them. The 
one was, “Ingenio stat sine morte decus”—the other,“ Magna est veritas, 
et prevalebet.” Without in any way depreciating the literary ability 
of Michael Banim, [ again repeat, from my full knowledge of the 
facts, that a greater misrepresentation was never sent to print than 
that John Banim was nof the author of ‘The Croppy,”  Crohoure 
of the Billhook,” ‘¢'The Boyne W ater,” &c. ‘'Pwelve years before 
the Inisu Quarterty Review began to nibble at John Banim’s 
fame, I held in the hand that now traces this letter portions of the 
original draughts of the above-named works in John Banim’s own 
writing, and with his own corrections and interlineations, and I could 
at this moment,—if I were at liberty to do so,—point to the family 
who still hold them as sacred heir-looms of the great novelist ; but 
the pear is not yet ripe enough to render such a disinterment neces- 
sary. Hnough, the person who holds these literary treasures was 
from boyhood the bosom friend, often the companion, and always 
the confidant, of all the Jovs and sorrows of poor suffering, but gifted 
John Banim. The original draught of “ ‘The Croppy ” amused me 
much, for in it he had made rattling Bill Nale the father of Kliza, 
and old Nanny the knitter her grandmother ; but a Cork gentleman 
to whom he submitted the plot laughed at him for giving such strange 
relations to so gentle and elegant a lady as Kliza. John Banim took 
the hint, and in his final draught he made Bill the father of her 
beautiful, stern, and haughty friend. 

But a propos to the absurdity of taking family letters as a proof of 
authorship, 1 beg to inform you that at this moment I know a very 
clever but poor author in this city who has a rich relative, and when 
in straits for money he applied to this relation for aid. The relative 
always sends the copy of a letter for him to write, and a legal 
document for him to COpy and sign, embodying therein that he owes 
him ten pounds, in return for which letter and document he sends 
the poor author tive pounds for his pressing wants. Thus the rich 
brother plays upon the urgent necessities of the wretched book-worm, 
and after this author’s death, should posterity ever see this corres- 
pondence published, they will think the rich brother not only the 
most tender and humane of brothers, but also the real author of 
many works | over which this poor author is now wearing out his 
health and life. I do not mean to hint that such a state of things 
ever existed between the Banims; but I only relate it to prove how 
worthless are private tamily letters towards establishing a question 
of authorship. sa 
In conclusion, I beg to correct a typographical error in my last 
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letter ii your columns ; namely, that John Banim wrote every line 
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with his own weary hand. This should have been, “ he invented 
every line in his own weary brain.” The sentence must have been 
blundered either by your printers, readers, or by myself in the haste of 
writing it; but the contrary was the fact. John Banim hada heart- 
sick horror of copying anything he composed ; he had three friends 
in the distance who generally performed that task. Two of them 
were my personal friends, and the third was Michael Banim ; and 
thus arose the latter-day fiction that Michael was the author of some 
of John’s best works. But it is quite a common thing in London 
for a hard-working author to send his manuscript written illegibly 
to a brother at leisure in the distance, to write out clear for the 
press, put slight alterations, if necessary, if the brother from a 
knowledge of the facts described were competent to do so, which no 
doubt, Michael was in reference to the O’Hara Tales; and return 
it slip by slip through the post. And this may account for John’s 
bantering Michael thus: “ Paint for me to the life our old parish 
priest, hat, wig, jock-coat, worsted stockings, shoe-buckle, and all ;” 
for when the brothers were on good terms Michael (who was a good 
eritic) hada habit of altering John’s sentiments in a manner disa- 
ereeable to the great Novelist’s feelings and amour propre. It is 
now many years since poor John Banim’s death closed a chequered 
career, embittered at its close by a painful illness, in which the great 
Novelist was forced to use crutches, but I have not heard that since 
that event Michael has published any work whatever, which would 
hardly be the case were he the ‘ powerful” writer which the 
despoilers of John’s fame would represent him. 

Hoping this will fully satisfy Mr. Fitzpatrick and his defender in 
the Brighton Herald, 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


A Lover or Justice. 
Lineoln’s-inn Fields, London, 


November, 1855. 


MR. FITZPATRICH’S REPLY. 
To the Editor of the Brighton Guardian. 


Sir,—I have to thank you for the Brighton Guardian of Nov. 28, 
containing in amusing juxta-position, my reply to the attack of a 
“Lover of Justice,” and his writhing acknowledgment of the 
dignified rebuke which “ One of the admirers of the O'Hara Tales,” 
through the medium of the Herald, levelled at him some davs 
previously. Mr. “ Justice’ lays peculiar emphasis on this letter in 
connection with his renewed attack on me, and he concludes that 
column and a half of diffuse inconsistency, which in the following 
letter I shall endeavour to analyse, with a ** Hope,” that this will 
satisfy Mr. Fitzpatrick, and his defender in the Herald.” 

{ knew nothing of the existence of the letter in question, until 
the arrival of the Herald, with your own journal, at my residence on 
Phursday afternoon. Of my ignorance both of the letter, and its 
author, I pledge my honour. But really so wantonly uncalled for 
was Mr. “ Justice’s” diatribe on Michael Banim, the editor of the 
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Ixntsa Quarterty, and myself, that no person of honourable, or 
upright feeling, who knew anything on the subject. could silently 
listen to his flippant slander. I rejoice to find that he has met, 
where he little thought of finding opposition, an able and an honour. 
able adversary, who came to the rescue, “as an act of literary justice, 
having no interest in the question of authorship, but as one of the 
admirers of the tales.” This lesson, I hope, may prove so far salutary 
to your correspondent, as that he will hardly again assail, through 
the medium of a provincial English newpaper, three private gentle- 
men living in Ireland. 

Mr. « Justice,” shamed by the able defence of the Herald, denies, 
in his second letter, the assertion, that he made a * fierce attack on 
me.’? J considered that he did so, and my unknown defender was of 
the same opinion. But it is richly inconsistent that in the very 
paragraph wherein he repudiates having assailed me he gives expres- 
sion to vulgar and offensive personality. 

His attack is resumed with a tedious repetition of the already 
published extract from my article in Notes and Queries, on the pre- 
sumed assistance given Sir W. Scott by his late brother, and sister. 
in-law, in the composition of the Waverly Novels. In this extract 
which Mr. “ Justice” quotes, without reference either to page, date, 
number, or volume, he takes the liberty of introducing no less than 
three words,—two of them not of much importance certainly, but 
curious, as evidencing that talent for inaccuracy which continually 
clares forth in his writing. He cannot even, by mistake, be right. 
In the same way he garbles a sentence in the Hera/d letter, taken from 
one of John’s confidential notes to his brother: ‘* This may account,” 
writes The Lover of Justice, “ for his bantering Michael thus: 
‘ Paint for me to the life our old P.P. hat, wig, jock coat, worsted 
stockings, shoe buckles, and all.’”’ There are no such words in the 
original as last quoted. Mr. Justice,” garbles the sentence to give 
it a comical, bantering sound. John had no such intention. I can 
imagine his eyes filling with tears, as he thought of the good, and 
long deceased Pastor, patting their youthful heads, as he taught 
them the word and law of God, ** Paint for me,” says the original 
letter, “our old Parish Priest [&c. &c..] as he looked and spoke 
when he patted our beads and approved of our proficiency in cate- 
chism’’ And so Michael did, and perhaps the most exquisite 
portrait in the entire range of the O’Hara gallery is that of the 
venerable pastor—Father Connell. ° 

_ Mr. * Justice” appears to regard as an essential object the distor- 
tion of his adversary’s meaning whenever practicable. He insists that 
iny article in Moles and Queries stated that “ Scott was not the author 
ot the Waverly Novels, and that John Banim was not the author of the 
Tales by the O’ Hara Family.” No such assertions were ever made. 
In reference to the first I have only to say, that it would have been, 
in the highest degree presumptuous and silly to utter it. The 
main character of Notes and Queries is to elicit facts. l published a 
‘* note” drawing up behind it a strong embankment of such grounds, 
documentary and circu ustantial, as fully warranted, in the learned 
Editor's estimation, further enquiry... Mr. Ballantyne, an old friend 
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of the Scott family, admitted that my arguments were most start. 
ling. Four writers in Notes and Queries have strengthened my 
position by adducing strong corroboratory evidence. — [| never said 
that Scott was not the author of the Waverleys. The assertion 
would have merited nought but ridicule. I had reason then for 
believing, and have certain evidence now, to feel convinced, that 
many of the Waverley Novels were a joint concern. So much so 
that I intend to publish a pamphlet at once upon the subject. 

With equal nonchalance, he also assures your Readers, that I have 
declared John Banim not to have written The Tules by the O'Hara 
Family. This statement is proportionately distorted. Ll merely said, 
that according to Banim’s life in the Inxisu Quartrercy Review, 
his brother Michael was the author of Crohoore, and the Croppy. 
There were many tales in the series. But what I have no doubt your 
correspondent considers ‘* the unkindest cut of all,’ is where he 
declares that he had never heard of me until he read the Scott article 
in Notes and Querics. Allow me to assure this gentleman that I do 
not aspire to be a public character. Of independent fortune, I am 
a private individual residing not far from the city of Dublin, and 
although well known toa respectable portion of its inhabitants, could 
hardly expect the people of Brighton, or the citizens of London would 
be familiarly acquainted with my name. All who read Mr. ‘* Just- 
ice’s”’ first letter, and happened to know me, laughed very heartily, at 
his absurd assumption that I was ‘some petty minion of the shabby 
mayor of Kilkenny, who desired to advance my worldly prospects, 
by pinning my skirts to his local influence.” I have no interest in this 
question, beyond a desire to maintain the dignity and integrity of 
those observations, which © Tur Lover oF Justice” bas so 
intemperately impugned. I never met Michael Banim but on one 
occasion. John, I never saw. 

‘* A Lover of Justice” has been proved by my unknown defender in 
the Brighton Herald to have reiterated statements wholly wide of 
the truth. Professing to be conversant with all the private affairs 
of the Banim family, he declares that John was not even on speake 
ing terms with his brother when, Crohoore, or the Croppy were 
written, ‘* The two brothers,” says the Herald dryly, if not upon 
speaking terms—for one was in Ireland, and the other in London— 
were at least on the most affectionate writing terms,” and to prove this 
the writer culls from Banim’s memoir, some epistolary extracts, ad- 
dressed in the fullest confidence to Michael, and pervaded by the most 
atfectionate tone throughout. I took it upon myself to say, in my first 
letter, that the originals might doubtless be viewed if necessary, and ] 
now repeat, on authority, that observation. This meets the ingzenuous 
exclamations of Mr. “ Justice”, in reply to the Herald—‘* Am I so 
unWise as to pin my faith to a printed correspondence produced at 
the end of thirty years. JZ cannot see the water marks on the paper 
or the genuine post marks in print.” 

_Another sweeping assertion made, is that “ the shabby mayor of 
Kilkenny knew nothing of the personal history of his brother at the 
period when these tales were written.” We have evidence, in the 
shape of an uninterrupted correspondence, and other proofs, to 
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determine that each had the fullest knowledge of the doings of the 
other. “Justice,” also assumes that “Mr. Michael Banim was 
giving and attending harvest homes, and dancing Ivish-jigs, while 
John was writing the Croppy at Mr. W. Donell’s, in the county 
Antrim.” On the contrary, however, we find by Banim’s own life, 
that during the composition of The Croppy, Michael was invited by 
him, on a visit to his residence in Sussex. He went, and we have 
ample particulars of this visit, and the contemporaneous progress of 
the Croppy. 

After speaking in the most contemptuous manner of Michael, and 
indignantly denying that he knew anything of his brother’s works, 
your tergiversating correspondent, when shamed by the clear and 
forcible reasoning ofthe writer in the Herald, now declares :—* I 
always considered Michael a clever man, and I am aware he has 
written some good things’—and again:—‘‘Although we do not 
generally see mayors, and aldermen, very great slaves of the desk or 
the midnight lamp, there are exceptions to every rule, and Michael 
Banim was among those exceptions.” In his first letter, he observ. 
ed, among other Billingsgate references to the ex-Mayor, which 
described him, as dancing jigs, and drinking whiskey when the 
O'Hara Tales were being written by John—as utterly ignorant of 
his brother’s movements, and now aspiring to soar on ‘ borrowed 
plumes: "—** Michael would not give the literary madman (as 
he called John) a single sixpence to save him from starvation.” 
It is not very likely that Michael, “a slave to the desk, and 
the midnight lamp,” who according to your correspondent, has 
written such ‘good things,” would sneeringly call John “ a liter- 
ary madman,” or so affectionate a brother, refuse a single six- 
pence, to save him from starvation. 

Mr. ‘Justice’ goes on to say :—** A greater misrepresentation 
Was hever sent to print than that John Banim was not the author of 
the Croppy, Crohoore, the Boyne Water &e.!” The equivocating 
tendency of your correspondent is again manifest here. He has not 
only lugged in the Boyne Water, but an et cetera, which, of course, sig- 
nifies the remainder of the O'Hara Tales ; and has disingenuously 
pursued this course in order that his proofs of John’s sole authorship 
of the Boyne Water, may tell in favour of his denial that Michael 
wrote Crohoore and The Croppy. That John Banim wrote The Boyne 
Water The Nowlans, The Fetches, John Doe, &c., there cannot exist 
a doubt. Your correspondent adds, that he had in his hand twelve 
years ago portions of the above works in John Banim’s own auto- 
graph, with corrections and interlineations, and that he could point 
to the family who still hold them as sacred heir looms, All this 
argues nothing. The brothers constantly transcribed each 
other’s writiigs, and never hesitated to correct and interline accord- 
ing as their sober judgment prompted. Well might my defender 
in the Jd-rald exclaim: “ That the Tales by the O'Hara Family were 
the joint productions of John and Michael Banim, has never, 
believe, been questioned until the present moment.” 

Mr «* Justice * in his last ealumnious discharge, speaks contemp- 
— of the Biographer of Banim, and twice protests against 

anim’s fame being nibbled at by the Irisa Quarrerty Review.” 
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tated, in the letter which confronts, in juxtaposition, “ Justice's 

second onslaught, that “ Banim’s biovrapher is absolutely in love 
with his character throughout,—in fact, too much so for the taste 
of many.” Such is the fact. Boswell was not a sincerer admirer 
of Johnson's intellect than the Editor of the Irisu QuarrerRty ts 
of Banim’s. ‘To quote sentences in proof of this mail be absurd. 
The work may be consulted passim, for evidences of what [ say. 
Much as the biographer loves his hero, he loves truth and justic e 
better, and he consequently scorns to suppress the fact, that in 
Michael’s brain were formed the noble conceptions of Crohoore and 
The Croppy. The biographer of Harriet Lee, authoress of the 
Canterbury Tales, might as well be assailed for saying that her sister 
Sophia, wrote the best story of the series—The HunGartan’s 
Tate—on which Byron founded his Tragedy of Werner. 

[ had the curiosity lately to ask one who possessed the entire 
confidence of the Banim family, why it was that Michael remaine “dl 
so long in the back ground, and never put forward any claims for 
literary distinction. “IT asked that question myself,’ ’ ‘veplied the 
gentleman, “and his answer was this, ‘1 had, as the eldest son, my 
father’s shop and business to support me. Poor John had nothing 
but his brains, and I should have been the most ungenerous of men, 
to one of the most affectionate of brothers, to lower his literary 
prestige and popul: ity, by an unnecessary avowal of my share of 
the authorship.” This explains, what your corr espondent calls * the 
latter-day fiction that Michael was the author of some of John’s best 
works.” Mr. ‘Justice’s” opinion of human nature is sad to con- 
template. He cannot understand how Michael could be so destitute 
of vanity and selfish e ompl: weney, as to remain so long in retirement." 
“Js it consistent with human nature,” he exclaims triumph: intly, 
“that Michael would allow John Banim to usurp his fame and his 


* Michael Banim’s introduction to Clough Fionn, or the Stone of Destiny 
(published a year previous to the memoir in the Irish QUARTERLY) 
is interesting. — 

‘* It is known to the reading public that the Works of fiction published 
under the title of ‘Tales of the O'Hara F amily,’ were the joint production 
of two brothers—one of them, the younger, a literary man by profession ; 
the other, and the elder, a man in business, who occasionally contributed 
the result of such hours as he could borrow from his more immediate 
and more pressing avocations, ‘The origin, exteut, and nature of this 
literary partnership may be, at no distant day, communicated to the 
curious in such matters, should it be ascertained that any curiosity 
exists. It is known, too, to those who consider the ‘ Tales by the O'Hara 
Family’ worth perusal, that the younger brother was calle lon to pay 
the debt we must all pay, before he had passed the prime of life, ani 
after many years of such bodily suffering as few are required to endure 
in preparation for the grave. Up tothe period of John Banim’s death 
in the summer of 1842, the connexion of the brothers existed, and with 
the survivor of * The O'Hara Family,’ many notes and memoranda re- 
main, partly originated with the one, and partly with the other. The 
following story (Clough-Fionn, or, the Stone of Destiny) is wrought 
out of a portion of those m: terials ; itis therefore, properiy spe: aking, a a 
—— al of old acquaintanceship with the public, under the ‘ old familiar 
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labours for so many years, without producing proofs that HE was 


W RONGED ?”” ; 
«« Justice” would seem to have forgotten, at the close of his 


letter, what he admitted at the commencement, that Michael’s 
frequent companions were the desk and midnight lamp, and that he 
always knew him to be a clever man capable of writing able things, 
The concluding lines of his letter, and the last five lines of mine, 
clash amusingly. He says that “ since John’s death Michael has not 
published anything, which would hardly be the case, were he the 
powerful writer, which the despoilers of John’s fame would represent 
him.” The information that Michael had lately concluded an 
interesting novel in the University Magazine, §c., was conveyed in the 
P.S. of my letter. Had Michael Banim leisure, and a brother living 
to exercise judgment, and bestow on his writings that artistic touch, 
at which John was so au fait, he would probably produce a series of 
Irish Tales hardly inferior to Miss Edgeworth’s. 

I will here append some extracts from an interesting letter of 
Michael Banim’s, addressed to one, who urged him to write more— 
in fact myself. It is the only letter I ever received from him. 
After adverting to the benefit his works derived from the revision of 
John Banim, he writes: — Originally my education was defective, 
and from my 15th to my 22nd year, I was engaged, hammer and 
tongs, acquiring a knowledge of the business I was bred to, with no 
leisure for study, or self improvement. This continues pretty much 
the same up to the present hour. The struggle for my ‘ daily 
bread,’ gives me no leisure to indulge my literary propensities, such 
as they are. This ‘daily bread,’ must be provided—there is no 
manna now-a-days. My indispensable, and humble avocations are in 
opposition to the exercise of any mental power I possess,’ Stern 
reality, is a beast of burthen, and cannot be stabled with the winged 
horse of Imagination. They don’t feed on the same provender.” 

John Banim on only one occasion publicly avowed the literary 
aid wheh Michael gave the O’Hara Tales. The admission—a 
characteristically honorable one—occurred in his acknowledgment 
of a complimentary address, and substantial present from the 
citizens of Kilkenny, in September, 1835. I did not happen to be 
acquainted with this thoroughly conclusive passage, when my share 
in the present correspondence began :— 

‘While thus for the first time,’ writes John Banim, “called 
upon to reply to compliments paid to me as the writer of these 
volumes, I cannot hesitate to mention that a considerable portion of 
the success of some of the stories, is attributable to the assistance of 
a dear, and respected brother.” 

‘It is quite a common thing in London,” writes Mr. “Justice,” 
vainly endeavouring to spread a false colour over the facts, “ for 
a poor hard-working author to send his MS. written illigibly, toa 
brother in the distance, to write out clear for the Press.” " Com. 
positors are more generally skilled in deciphering illigible writing, 
than any other class of men, whether they are personal friends of 
the writer, or his own immediate family. 

I have already adverted to the sweeping headlong statements 
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which your pert correspondent tumbles off his pen, His whole 
letter is made up of mis-statement, and exaggeration. And when 
on inguiry ‘he finds himself in error, and that no further sophistry 
can make his position tenable, he flippantly pronounces these mis- 
statements to be—printers’ errors ! 

The “ admirer of the O’Hara Tales” having taken him to task for 
one of the more plausible of hls allegations, he now stammers out :— 
«I beg to correcta TYPOGRAPHICAL error in my last letter, namely, 
that John Banim wrote every line with his own weary hand. This 
should have been, he invented every line in his own weary brain.” 

It is a good joke truly to endeavour to prove, that pert mis-state- 
ments are printers’ errors, Allowing the above, however, to be one, 
are we to understand that what Mr. “ Justice” intended to write was, 
‘the fact is, that John Banim not only composed every line of Cro- 
hoore, from his own brain, bué also invented every line in his own weary 
brain!” (See the first letter of “ A Lover or Justice.”’ Ante, p. ii. ) 

From certain technicalities, and inuendoes made by Mr. Justice,” 
there cannot be a doubt but that he is a literary writer. In the above 
he has favoured us with a specimen of his tact in elaborating a sen- 
tence, for which we should all feel very much obliged. It is surely 
a rich joke to assert, that words so distinct, and unlike each other, 
should have been mysteriously introduced through typo-diabolical 
agency. I venture to say, that the very devils (who are rarely if ever 
known to take an interest in the matter of any “ copy”) grin sardoni- 
cally at his expeuse as they ‘ set up” these lines. I even see the usually 
solemn, and sedate reader, chuckling as he punctuates along the mar- 
gin. Nay, I venture to affirm, that the very Publisher of the Brighton 
Guardian, will “ larf a few,” (as Sam Slick says) when his attention 
is called to what your correspondent would fain have it believed 
were errata. He must have a sorry opinion of Brighton judgment 
to make such transparencies, as appear in his letters, and a poor 
opinion of Brighton dignity, to stigmatize their chief magistrate, as 
a “shabby” personage. 

Why he should run from Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, to make his 
complaint to the good people of Brighton, I cannot understand, 
unless the editor of Notes and Queries, and the other literary journals 
of the metropolis, refused admission to his flippant and officious 
observations. 

Your cerrespondent would fain convince you, that he possessed 
the entire confidence of John Banim, and knew every minutia of his 
thoughts, and doings. Touching a point which my unknown De- 
fender in the Herald, from peculiar information, was enabled to 
lodge in one of Mr. * Justice’s” statements, he says, ‘why is he not 
also sagacious enough to know, that John Banim had a dear bosom 
friend and companion in Micwar. B , independently of his 
brother Michael ?” 

This revelation is doubtless calculated to increase the respect 
entertained for your correspondent. Iam aware that Michael B 
Was an acquaintance of the Banim family, but what character does 
John himself, give of him in a letter to Michael, dated May 2, 1824, 
and published in the Intse QuartTERLY for December 1854, p. 855, 
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‘hon sugeesting characters for him to daguerreotype, he says, © civi 
me Tom Guinn, he it, gaiters, watch, pipe, and his horn tinder aad 
* * Por A RECKLESS BULLY, BOY, AND MAN, REMEMBER Micwaer B.” 
The Editor of the memoir, knowing Mr. Michael B. to be still living, 
sup sigs the name. 

Mr. Michael B——, with what he blindly considers scathing 
irony, compares my arguments in Notes and Queri ies, to some ingen- 
ious specimens of logic from the pen of Archbishop Whately. To 
be likened, even in joke, to so distinguished a logician, is a complime nt 
I could have har dly expected from such a hostile quarte r. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your faithful servant, 


WiLuiAM JoHN FITZFATRICK. 


P.S. There is one point, I had almost forgot to touch upon. 
Mr. “ Justice” has taken great umbrage at my referring to Banim as 
‘an Individual.” It is an ignorant and vulgar error to consider the 
word Individual” as conveying reproach, or expressing conte mpt. 
If it had any such appearance, however, I withdraw the expr ossion, 
as nothing was fur the ‘rr from my thoughts than to spe: ak disparagingly 
of one of my most gifted countr ymen. ‘To refer to him as * that 
ventleman,” would have a much more formal and affected sound. 
Lamb and Hazlitt’s London Magazine, vol. il. p. 671, speaking of 
Sir Walter Scott’s connection with Blackwood, says, ** this eminent 
Individual is known to have written some things for the Magazine in 
question.” Again in the first page of Lockhart’s Memoirs of Scott, 
‘*the public” are informed, “thi ut they will know from good authority 
all they are entitle ‘d to know of an Individual who has contributed to 
their amusement.” 

No one entertains a higher respect for Banim’s character, and 

genius than Ido. If you be in the way of seeing the Nation news- 
paj er, vou will finda ‘letter dated November lUth, signed by me, 
in which I reproached the Irish people for their ap: athetie feeling 
towards the memory of Banim and other gifted Irishmen, who toiled 


long and ably to purify the tone, and stimulate the growth of Irish 
literature, ' 


: 

The letter referred to by Mr. F itzpi itrick, breathes so kind and 
healthful a tone, that its extended circulation can do no h: wim, and 
may do good, In allusi Sion to ¢ ‘lare nee Manean’ Ss Recollee ‘tions of 


Maturin, published in the Nation of November 8rd. and which con- 


cluded with a dee lar, ation that “he knew not where the bones of 


poor Matarin repose,” Mr, Fitzpatrick writes :— 

Alas, itis only in Ireland that such utter oblivion of genius 
could be traced. By some he is completely unknown—by all, with 
1eOW EXCCPLUONS, forgotten. Of the strength and purity of ‘Maturin’s 


Fehnius l have |. lige be en oan humb le admirer : In IS4i 9__five-and- 
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twenty years after Maturin’s death—I made various unsuccessful 
inquiries for the place of his interment. At length it was suggested 
that, having filled, while living, the office of curate to St. Peter's 
( hure th, his tomb would probably be found either within the walls 
of the old edifice or the adjacant graveyard, © Aided by a friend, 
equally interested, I searched, but, until the sexton volunteered his 
services, we could discover no trace. Near the entrance gate, his 
erave was at length pointed out to us; a can it be credited ?— 
not even a plain head-stone marked the spot. An uninseribed tlag 
surmounts the grave ef Mmmet—Maturin’s has neither stone or 
epitaph ! 

Thirty-five years ago, the name of Maturin was on every second 
tonvue. The diaries of Scott and Byron bear evidence of this. 
His presence was e: werly sought to dignity literar vy rew WOnS, OV 
lionize hilarious winter dinner parties. Edmund Kean flung his entire 
energy into the realization of the vast cone eptions of Bertram, Manuel, 
and Monturio, If Maturin walked the streets of Dublin, e very second 
person turned to stare ;* if he preached, the church would be crowded 
to an extent unknown since the days of Dean Kirwan. He is now 
dead, and, like Charles Lueas, Curran, O’Comnell and Dr. Doyle — 
forgotten! Lord Monteayle of Brandon, touchingly and e loque tly 
observed to me ina recent letter (rvt marked ‘ private ’’), re lative 
tothe above mentioned Patriot Prelate of Kildare :—** Your obser- 
vation is quite true, respecting the rapid growth of forgetfulness in 
this country, which, like the ivy which covers our ancient monuments, 
concealing ‘their architectural be: uty, hides also the virtuous actions 
of many ofour best men. The noble and distinguished men who 
laboured with Grattan in forming our constitution, are all forgotten, 
Grattan himself but slightly remembered, Plunkett is almost 
unknown, and in passing through Waterford the other day, | was 
unable to find even a tablet bearing the honoured name of Newport, 
This is very sad, for the want of a feeling of active and enduring 
rratitude deprives us of those moral examples which would raise 
aa dignify our country, and would exalt aud improve the present 

veneration.” 

And what has become of the gitted James Clarence Mangan, who 
mourned ten years ago, at the thought of Maturin having been for- 
rotten. My friend, Mr. Hercules Elis, who has e wdited a pleasing 
little volume, ealled “s Romances and Ballads of Live ‘land,” vives 1 1k 
its preface the following account of Mangan’s end :— 

“PT had not been acquainted with Mangan except though the 
medium of his writings. Lhad never even seen him, when in the 
aonth of June, 1849, Twas startled by a newspaper announceinent, 

mat the poet who had so long afforded me instruction and deligth 





ats ipidly attained popularity as a Poet, would absolutely seem to 
have ‘ited, in some devree, ong eee of Moore, who records in his 
Laue of September 10th, 1820, the tact that during George the [V.’s 
visit to Ireland, «the cowardly Scholars of Dublin College took pains 
fo avoid mentioning his (Moore’s) name; and who, after a Speech of some 
ir Noodle boasting of me 7 one Sagpee 9 te of Ireland, drank as the meee 

vy could venture, turin, and the rising Pocts of Mrin.” —W, J. 
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had just died in the Meath Hospital, associated with the most 
wretched outcasts of society, and indebted to a public charity for 
a bed and shelter, in his dying moments. ; 

‘| hastened to the Hospital to ascertain if this report were correct. 
There, for the first time, I beheld James Clarence Mangan. Wrap- 
ped in a winding sheet, and stretched upon the table of the Dead 
House, lay the poet, whose works had so long formed the theme of 
universal admiration, an attenuated corpse, wasted to a skeleton, by 
want, sickness, and misery, and despair.” 

Moore—the brilliant, sparkling Bard of Erin—read in the news- 
papers, the account of Mangan’s death, and probably sighed as he 
thought of Ireland’s ungrateful neglect of genius Moore has now 
been dead some years, and where is the English tourist to look for 
that ‘'estimonial to his memory, which everybody who read the pro- 
ceedings at Charlemont House on March 31, 1852, imagined would 
have been erected before the expiration of the year?* The English 
traveller in Ireland visits the old house in Aungier-street where 
Moore first drew breath—he gazes upon the grave of Emmet, 
‘‘ where cold and unhonoured his relies are laid ”—he visits Avoca, 
than which “there is not in the wide world a valley so sweet,”—he 
stands upon the Hill of Tara, and imagines he hears the thrilling 
tones of the Irish Harp rushing through the Halls of Celtic Royalty— 
he wanders along ‘* Lough Neagh’s banks,” enraptured by the pros- 
pect, and ruminating mournfully on Moore’s dead genius, once so 
bright and powerful—he goes, of course, to Killarney, lands on 
Innisfallen, ‘where erring man might hope to rest,” beholds on 
every side the theme of Moore’s grandest melodies, and can it be 
wondered that he asks reproachfully to be shewn the Testimonial to 
him, who gave to Ireland’s history, wrongs, and beauty, a European 
fame. 

Almost every continental town proudly displays in its grand square, 
or market place, the statue of whatever remarkable man was born 
there. Bonn has its Beethoven ; Antwerp, its Rubens ; Frankfort, 
its Goethe; Paris, its Cuvier, and Moliere. Swift has been dead 
110 years, Where is his statue? He left his property to endow a 
lyublin Hospital. Have we been grateful ? 

The cenotaph to Grattan should not be hidden in that gloomy 
monument of national depression—the once ‘ Royal Exchange.” 
Grattan, as an Irish patriot, is better worth a pedestal in Sackville- 
street, than Horatio Lord Nelson, as an English admiral. Let 
Publin assert its dignity and gratitude. Has Scotland neglected to 
raise a colossal monument to Scott, in Edinburgh, to Motherwell, 
in Glasgow, or to Burns’ genius, by the banks of the Doon? As 
to London, Mr. W. Savage Landor, in his recent appeal on be- 
half of the great-grand-son of Defoe, declares that the city is choked 
with statues—“* Demagogues and adventurers, in brass tunics, at 
every street corner.” 

In 1843, O’Connell looked down in the zenith of his power, on 
the grateful adoring, millions who surged around him. Four 


The Moore Committee, after a silence almost of years, have advertised 
a Meeting in Charlemont House, for Tuesday, February 12.—Ep. I. Q. R. 
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years after and the once all-powerful Tribune lay mouldering in 
Glasnevin, No surging, uproarious multitude deluged his grave 
with tears. A solitary loiterer, perchance, paused to gaze. Quietude 
reigned unbroken throughout the city of the dead. | Within its walls 
thousands who had often cheered O'Connell, lay cold themselves. 
Without, the living people slumbered inthe apathy of a false prosper- 
ity. For years no effort was made to raise a stone over O'Connell! 

Does Ireland know that her greatest male novelist is John Banim ? 
Is she aware that in England he is styled ‘¢ the Hibernian Scott ?” 
Can she read, unmoved, the following appeal from Banim’s Biogra- 
pher ?-——“ When dying, he said, I have only one request now— 
lay me so that I may be nearest to my mother—with my left side 
nexther. And so they buried him more than twelve years ago, and 
so for twelve years he has lain without stone or monument to mark 
his grave Thomas Hood died in 1845, he has a public monument. 
Moir, Blackwood's ‘Delta,’ died in 1851—he has a public monument. 
Have these examples of public gratitude no teaching for Irishmen ? 
Must Michael Banim drag from his own small funds, the money to 
purchase a tombstone for John Banim’s grave ?” 

Maria Edgeworth was the greatest of Irish female novelists. It 
was her example that stimulated into action the pen of Walter Scott. 
How long will Ireland take to consider that some monumental 
memorial of her services, would, while dignifying the land, show we 
can appreciate native greatness. 

The remains of Gerald Griffin, unlike Banim’s, have been honoured 
not only with a head-stone, but an inseription. Few know where 
to find it. A friend, who from his youth has been an ardent admirer 
of the intellect that produced “The Collegians,” lately wrote to me 
from Cork to say, that sauntering through the north monastery he 
found in a small cemetery containing six tombs—poor Griffin’s simple 
shrine. Sad to say, that were it not for the Christian Brothers whom 
he died among, he would probably still be without one. The Inscrip- 
tion is simply, “* Brother Gerald Joseph Griffin, died June 12, 1840, 
aged 36 years.—May he rest in peace. Amen.” 

I call upon the Irish newspaper press to arouse the people from 
their worse than stupid lethargy, which like rust on a bright metallic 
body, the longer it is suffered to continue, the thicker, and intenser, 
must become, its corrosive, overwhelming nature !"—W. J. F. 


November 10th, 1855. 


oo 


Since Mr. Fitzpatrick’s letter appeared, we are glad to see that a 
considerable effort has been made by the Bar, to raise some fitting 
iionumental testimonial to the memory of William Conyngham Lord 
Plunkett. We hope that a prolonged slumber may not succeed— 
as it too often does in Ireland—-this national and commendable effort. 
The Bar meeting—brightened by the auspices of Napier, Staples, 
O'Llagan, Butt, and Brewster—was held on Tuesday, November 
27th. We have heard nothing of their generous project since,—Ep, 
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ART. [V.—NOVELS AND NOVELISTS. 


Priest's Niece ; or, the Tleirship of Barnulph. By the 
Author of “ Lionel Deerhurst.” Three Vols. Second Edition. 
London: Hurst and Blackett, 1855. 


Wno is there that has not at some per riod of, if not all through, 
bis life, delighted in the creations of the novelist ; or lived a 


breht hour of elysium amidst the fancies of tig romancist. 
The child no a romance reading with a and Cru- 
soe, and The Giunt Killer; the canal: boy steals away from 


the frequented play-ground to revel, in the seclusion of some 
quiet haunt, over the wonders of that ever wondrous book, that 
comnts ‘ation of all ‘ Romance and Fairy Fable.’—Zhe Ara- 
Lian Nights,—and so, as years pass on, the boy becomes a 
man, and the novel becomes still dearer, for fair young faces 
and bright eyes, showing every change of thought and feeling 
are bending over its pages with him ; and then, as other years 
roll away, ‘and gray hairs are marking the course of time, he 
still, with a fresh heart, turns to the ‘volumes loved in past-by 
days, and feels, as J¢ hn Dunlop, in his /istory of Fiction, 
truly observes, that ‘ life has few things better, than sitting at 
the chimney- -corner in a winter evening, after a well spent day, 
and reading : an interesting romance or need 

W hat Dunlop thus wrote, forty-two years ago, was true of Ins 
age ; it was true in every age since the invention of printing ; 
from that epoch, fiction has been the solace of the weary, the 


soother of the sick, the refuge of those whom the ** coy dame,” 
sleep deserts. Chaucer tells us :-— 


“Upon my bed I sate uprig rht : 
A Ro mi iunce, and he me it nee” 
To read and drive the night away :— 


ind the “ Romaunce,” with which he thus forgot his sleepless- 
ness, and drove the meght away, was composed of— 


_ ** Fables 
Phat clerkis had, in old time, 
And other poets, put in rhyme—” 


iewas Ovid’s Ih lumorphoses, 
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\nd yet, through all the changes of all the years since the 
poch of printing, it is interesting to observe how thoroughly, 
md how throughly, the spirit of each age is re presented by 

‘is romantic literature. We find prools of this assertion in 


every romance, from those preserved by ‘l'ressan in Ins Corps 


I Extraits de Romans de Chevalerie, to Sir Thomas Malony’s 
Vorte @ Arthur; from Vasco de Lobeira’s Amadis de Gaul to 
Lord Berners’ Chevalier de la Cygne; in Nonoré d'Urfé’s Astrea 
and in Sir Philip Sydney’s Arcadia ; from Fielding and Gold- 
smith to Dickens and Thacker ray ; from Miss Burney to Mrs, 
l'vollope. In all the works of all these writers we see the taste 
and mould of their time, in all the phases of its literary taste, 
always following, never le ‘ading ; and declaring, with their bre- 


iliren of the stage, that 


“ they who live to please, must please to live.” 





Novels, and fiction generally, being thus so widely and 
extensively admired in all ages, it scems strange that in this, 
the most “reading era of all, the demand should not have h: ad 
its usual effect, the creation ofa supply of the best material. 
Doubtless we ae romances of every order and division of 
subject, from Reynolds’ A/ysterces of ‘the Court, to Macaulay’s 
[Listor ‘y of England ; from Mrs. Ellis’s Mothers, Wives , Dangh- 
fers, and relatives generally, and with a high, and fright fully 
moral purpose, to Cardinal Wiseman’s Last Days of Pompei, 
and Ww ater-novel, Fubiola. Dr. Cumming romances about the 
religious present, and the Cardinal romances about the Christian 
past. True it is, that the servant-maid has her London 
Journal, and the maid’s mistress has her Lz¢¢/e Dorrit; the 
servant-man has his Joseph Price and his Reynolds’ Miscellany, 
just as the master has his Meewcomes and his Bell’s Life: there 
is great demand and vast supply, but, does the supply prove 
that, amidst allour writers of fiction, mor: a or immoral, religious 
or profane,grave or comie, wepossess a single Gre AT Noveuist ? 

Aurelia Murphy, fresh from a “good ery,” over the loves of 
tle impossible Copperfield, and the ilipatian Dora with the 
curls, and the lap-dog with the ears, exclaims, “ yes, Dickens.” 
Augustus Mullowney, of thet Sallynoggin Fencibles, who fancies 
himself quite a heavy ? * of the Rawdon Crawley school, 
shouts, an believe you, my boy, Thackery is the ticket.” Young 
('asey, ‘whois a scholar in the Catholic University, cries, “ yes, 


*; ardinal, who is great in everything, 1s a ereat novelist, 
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although he will not describe the charms of his heroine ;” the 
Rev. Patrick Muldon, late R. C.C in Connaught, now alight 
of the Priests’ Protection Society, thunders, “ yes, Lever, and 
the author of Poor Paddy’s Cabin, are great authors ; ” the 
roué, remembering the seduction-made-easy of Ernest Mai- 
travers, declares for Bulwer ; the fashionable young wife votes 
for Mrs. Gore; whilst the bitter, coarse sarcasm of Mrs. 
Trollope finds a warm supporter in the hopeless old maid, or 
the superannuated dowager. 

We have here endeavoured to indicate, by types of each 
class of readers, the phases of mind by which each class 1s 
swayed in forming an opinion of its favorite novelist. But if 
these opinions, grounded only on thedegree of amuseinent, 
or mere mental distraction from thoughtful self-recollection, 
always a burthen to the great mass of the frivolous or the 
careless, be taken as the standard of merit in a writer of fiction, 
then the poorest trash of the circulating library must be 
admitted as excellent,—JIvanhoe must give place to The Coral 
Island, and The History of a Foundling must make room for 
The History of a Servant Maid. 

But we protest against this substitution of feeling for judg- 
ment ; this species of criticism worthy only a school-girl, who 
skips all the descriptive and reflective passages, and who, 
arriving at the midst of the second volume, passes to the 
conclusion of the third to anticipate the denouement. 

Doubtless, it may be aids, a novel is only meantto amuse. We 
admit, if it make you forget the passing of time ; if you are quite 
astonished by the announcement of dinner ; if you are forced 
to abandon your after dinner nap in your anxiety to follow 
the novelist through his fancy-created world, all these things 
prove that the novel interests you, but it does not prove the 
writer of the fiction a great novelist. 

What is a great novelist ? One who, selecting his plot with 
care and deliberation, selects one adapted to his own peculiar 
genius for developement, and execution, and completion. 
One who, having selected his plot, proceeds with it, naturally, 
tothe end. One whose characters are the real men and women 
of the period in which the action of the tale is laid ‘They must 
be the flesh and blood of their time ; they must not be the 
quips of the author's brain if comic characters ; they must not 
be his dream-children if pathetic: the light of life must be 
about each prominent character, and the denouement mast 
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not be unnatural or forced, for the sake of producing a clap-trap, 
melo-dramatic finale. ‘lo write thus, and to excite wonder, 
pleasure, interest and admiration, is to be a great novelist : to 
do this is to make for one’s self more slaves and puppets to one’s 
will, than ever bent before the throne of emperor or of despot : 
to accomplish this is to render one’s-self the “ cynosure of all 
eves,” to prove how truly Jules Janin has observed, “Si on an- 
noncerait Monsieur de Balzac et Monsieur le Duc de Montmo- 
rency dans un salon, on regarderait Monsieur de Balzac.” ‘To 
become such aman as this is no mean ambition; it must be 
achieved, without such support as the painter with his colors, or 
tle dramatist with his actor, can bring to his aid; “ it 1s,” writes 
Sir Walter, “the object of the novel-writer, to place before 
the reader as full and accurate a representation of the events 
which he relates, as can be done, by the mere force of an excited 
imagination, without the assistance of material objects. His 
sole appeal is made to the world of fancy, and of ideas, and im 
this consists his strength and lis weakness, his poverty and 
lis wealth.” 

If we considered the novelist as little more than a “ diverting 
vagabond,” we need not thus write of his position or of his 
qualifications ; but, when we ask, as we have asked, do we 
possess aGreat Nove.ist, it isright that we should declare, 
as we have declared, what we consider a great novelist to be; 
and this more especially when we remember the hold, firm and 
long placed, which some of our so called great novelists have 
upon the minds of a vast number of the reading public of 
these Kingdoms. 

‘Take, for example, Dickens and Thackeray. ‘Three years 
ago it was written, in our mind correctly, in this Review :— 
‘It has been said, that Alphonse Karr is a French Charles 
Dickens; the observation is sufficiently just, in its estimate of 
the genius of the former, provided we understand it as apply- 
ing to the first works of Dickens, written before money, ease, 
lame, and the critics, had spoiled him. Karr describes nature 
as she is. His men and women are not caricatures of huma- 
uity, or the embodied quips and whimsies of a man of genius ; 
iis children are not beautiful monstrosities, guiding their grand- 
fathers through the country, or, whilst sitting in a go-car, 
hearing voices in the waves of the ocean. Karr never repro- 
duces lis successful creations. Having drawn a Lom Pinch, 
ue would not recall him in a Prince Turveydrop ; having suc- 
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ceeded in a Snawley, and a Stiggins, he would not revive them 
in a Chadband ; having painted the Cheeryble Brothers, he 
would not produce the “ two single gentlemen rolled into one,” 

as a Jaradyee ; having drawn a Mrs Dombey, he would not 
half revive her as a Lady Dedlock; having succeeded in a Chiff’, 


#he would not galvanise him in a Mrs. Smatiweed ; \aving 


painted a Peeksniff he would not reproduce him, make and 
sketchy, in a Shimnpole 5 having to describe a noblemen, he 
would not habitually represent him asa fool, or asa scoundrel, 

1 Sir Mulberry Hawk, or a Lord Verisopht,a Sir John Chester, 
a Lord Feenix, or a Sir Leicester Dedlock. Waving joined the 
noble profession of the law, he would not pander to the taste 
of the ignorant, by representing its practise as little more 
honest than that of the pickpocket, or the charlatan ; he would 
not render his book interesting to those readers, by ‘represent. 
ing all the abuses of is profession, those productions of time— 
whilst he never described the adv antages of the system. Ii 
Karr were to write a history, or, ‘a Child’s llistory,’ he would 
not take advantage of his position to perpetuate every crror, 
to slander a noble but unfortunate nation, and would not bine 
ter truth for popularity, or cover profound ignorance by reck- 
less essumption. Karr never outsteps the bound: ary of nature ; 
he carries lis plot through to the end, and never attempts to 
gain our sympathy by detailing the loves of a burglar anda 
strumpet ; he never makes the chief interest of a portion of 
lis plot turn upon a case of seduction, and if he did so, would 
not paint a victim ruined by such arts as must have failed, 
unless the anfortunate had been a maundering idiot, or half 
corrupted and half willing; he never describe: ie woman flying 
with a man she hates, for the purpose solely of vexing hoe 
husband. Alphonse Karr has no #77 Sykes, or his trull 
Naney ; le has no Sleerforth and Emily; he has no Carker 
and Wrs. Dombe VE In luis religion there 1s no cant, nor is 
there an anxiety to represent a cle ergyinan as a well meaning 
poetising drea amer, OF as a stupid prosing preacher, whose ser- 
iInons act as fa mil dose of opilun.’ For the sacred Redeemer 
of the worl ? Alphonse Karr has other , and truer, and more 
defined titles than ‘Tle,’ or ‘Him,’ with a capital H ; and 
lie never, like Dickens, le: aves us In doubt as to whetber ihe 
writer Is to be looked upon as very affected in his style, and 
considered as an ordinary believer, or as one who glories in 
that belief, which is but a hair's breadth removed from wube- 
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lici ~ Unitarianism., With Karr, a church is a place raised 
for the worship of God, not a house in which we are to criti- 
cise our neighbours, and to cry down the preacher, forgetful 
of the moralist’s thought— 

‘The worst speak something good. If all want sense, 

God takes a text and preac -heth patience. 


He that gets patience and the blessing which 
Preachers conclude with, hath not lost his pains. 


It was the complaint of Jeremy Taylor to Lord Carbery, 
that he ‘ had lived to see religion painted upon banners, and 
thrust out of churches, and the temple turned mto a tabernacle, 
and the tabernacle made ambulatory.’ Had he lived till now, 
he would find all the errors we have pointed out, committed 
frequently by Mr. Charles Dickens, and would discern that, 
according to him, religion dwells in woods and fields, in the 
breasts of peasants and elde rly gentlemen of the middle el: ASSCS, 
and in the bosoms of impossible children. He would learn, 
too, that religion is still ambulatory, or peripatetic, that every 
man is his own tabernacle, and that all worship best in 
‘The Great Cathedral of Nature ! These are the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of Mr. Dickens’s late works, and, therefore, 
we consider that Alphonse Karr is not a French Charles Dic- 
kens; in our judgment, he is, in his truth and fidelity in 
painting life and nature, a French Oliver Goldsmith. We 
do not write thus through any great personal regard for Al- 
phonse Karr, but although we cannot consider him @ Charles 
Dickens, yet we look upon him as something more than a 
Krench Charles Dickens,—we believe that the gemus of 
the Author of Pickwick is as brilliant as ever; lis faults 
spring from his knowledge of, and from his trading upon, the 
old regards and recollections of his readers.” 

These observations were true when written, during the 
publication of Bleak House, whilst the conclusion of that 
work, and aclose examination of the other volumes issued 
previous to that period, have not only strengthened, but fully 
coufirmed the estimate of Mr. Dickens’ powers above inserted. 
Ile has not written, and we believe never will write a work of 
fiction, entitling him to the appellation of a great novelist. 
That he draws individual characters most admirably none can 
admit, more freely and more gratefully, than do we; but he 
fails, utterly and wofully, in the combination of Raa 
and in that harmouious working of plot and under plot, in 
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which the real art of the great novelist undoubtedly consists, 
The Sketches by Boz, and the collection of sketches known as 
The Pickwick Paners, shew the full strength of Dickens’ genius: 
give him a pathetic, ora whimsical, or a grotesque, or a bur- 
lesque, or a peculiarcharacter, or one tostand in relief, asa study, 
and no man living can excel Dickens in the portraiture: but 
let this character form one of a series comprised in a work of 
fiction, and whilst it may, and will, save the work from forget- 
fulness, it will the more surely prove how little claim Dickens 
has to the fame of a great novelist, even though it may entitle 
him to the reputation of being the first living sketcher of charac. 
ter. Doweremember Nickleby, or Chuzzlewit, or Copperfield, 
or Bleak House, or the Old Curiosity Shop, for their plots or 
stories? Even Dombey and Bleak House, the only tales of the 
entire set in which a plot is even attempted to be carried out, 
are weak and spiritless, and unnatural. As to Dombey, 
Carker’s proposed seduction of, and hide-and-seek elopement 
with Mrs. Domédey, and its futile conclusion, with Carfer’s call- 
ing her names, and thumping the table—are about the poorest 
and most unnatural, and most ridiculous things in the whole 
range of English literature, Referring to this character, Carfer, 
when at an early stage of serial developement, and referring 
also to Dickens’ knack of changing the whole natural disposition 
of his actors as the tale proceeds, Lord Jeffrey wrote to him :— 


“Perhaps I hate Carker even more, already; so much, 
indeed, that it would be a relief to me if you could do without 
lim. And I must tell you, too, that I think him the least 
natural of all the characters you have ever exhibited (for I 
do not consider Quilp, or Dick Swiveller, as at all out of 
nature) ; but if seems to me that a Knight Templar in the 
disguise of a waiter, is not a more extravagant fiction, than a 
man of high gifts and rare accomplishments, bred and work- 
ing hard every day as a subordinate manager or head clerk 
in a merchant’s counting-house. One might pass his extreme 
wickedness and malignity, though they, too, are quite above 
his position; but the genius and attamments, the manners 
and scope of thought, do strike me as not reconcilable with 
anything one has yet heard of his history, or seen of his oc- 
cupations. But 1 must submit, I see, to take a great interest 


un him, and only hope you will not end by making me love 
him too.’’* 





———=— 


* See Life of Lord Jeffrey, Vol. I. p. 427. 
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sut, though we cannot admire the books above named for 
their plots, we do admire them for the beautiful, or whimsical, 
though often unnatural creations which they contain. It is this 
very admiration for them which has too frequently rendered Mr 
Dickens’ friends forgetful of the many defects of is works ; and 
thus, confirmed in his strength and in his weakness, he has 
grown the spoiled pet of the public. And who can wonder at it, 
when we find Jeffrey writing thus to him in, 1847 :— 


“ You have the force and the nature of Scott in his pathetic 
parts, without his occasional coarseness and wordiness ; and 
the searching disclosure of inward agomies of Byron, without 
a trait of his wickedness.”’* 


“The foree and nature of Scorr’—The /orce of Flora 
Mae Ivor, of Rob Roy; of Jeanie Deans, of Burley, of a 
dozen others ; the zature of The Bailie, “ rest and bless him,” 
of Andrew Fairservice, of Magnus Troil, of The Antiquary, 
of Louis the XI. of Dalgetty, of Caleb Balderstone: Dickens 
said to have “ force and nature,” to draw characters like these ! 
“The searching disclosure of inward agonies of Byron ;” let 
us think of the Prisoner of Chillon, of Alp the Renegade, of 
fifty passages in Childe Harold, of The Dream, and above 
all, of the serious portions of Don Juan, and then, 
what can we believe of the critic, who declared to 
Dickens, that he, Dickens, possessed “ the force and nature 
of Scott,” “the searching disclosure of inward agonies of 
Byron !” What could Jeffrey have meant ? Would he have pre- 
ferred the fluttering of a London sparrow to the soaring flight 
of a mountain eagle? Would he set the Cheeryble Brothers 
against Oldbuck ? Mark Tapley agaist Caleb Balderstone ? 
Would he—but to continue the roll is absurd, a sketcher can 
never be enrolled amongst the great masters; a Rembrandt 
outline is never put in competition with a picture of Titian’s, 
and therefore, and for all the foregoing reasons, we cannot 
consider Charles Dickens a Great Novetist. 

_ And now, with powers weakened, with fancy fading, seeking 
In new scenes, and strange lands, and popular topics, for mate- 
rials which genius should supply, or gather from the old and best. 
known world of home, who can declare that Charles Dickens 





* See Life of Lord Jeffrey, Vol. IT., p. 429. 
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will ever again produce fictions worthy of his old reputation, 
even though we may not consider them as proving Jum ti 
possess “I'he force and nature of Scott, the searching dis 
closure of inward agonies of Byron.” 

Is Thackeray a Great Noverist? Will he ever be a 
creat novelist ? No. A great novelist never outsteps the 
boundary of nature; he never mingles the comic and thie bur. 
lesque. In the dissection of the human feelings he sees 
healthful as well as diseased structures, and in leading his 
readers onwards to a knowledge of the heart’s various workings, 
he shews its beauties, its graces, its goodness, avd its evils, 
and thus, though comprised in his system of teaching, morbid 
anatomy does not compose the chief portion of the text-book, 

We believe that Thackeray excels Dickens in the structure 
of his plots, although often careless, and frequently forgetful 
of his earlier scenes and shadings of character. Ilis men are 
inimitable—good as Fielding’s—real genuine men, with the 
stamp of the world, and self, and nature about them ; no body 
loves them, but who would love one-tenth the men he knows 
if he knew them as the novelist can show them? His 
women, too, are sharpers in petticoats, or enduring, patient, 
loving creatures; hence the dishke that most female readers 
express to ‘Thackeray’s novels. Zom Pinch is preferied to 
Major Dobbin, Agnes to Laura Bell, David Copperfield to 
Pendennis, Sir John Chester to Major Pendennis, Mrs. Dombey 
to hdith Newcome, Mrs. Skewton to Lady Kew, and Steerforth 
to Rawdon Crawley. But is this a fair judgment? are we to 
preter a fancy picture to an accurate portrait ? We may regret 
that Thackeray prefers the demonstration of morbid to healthy 
anatomy, but we must adit that, in his peculiar branch of 
psychological anatomy, he is always accurate and just. Most 
men are like his men ; most women as his women ; and surely 
it is better he should paint men and women as they are, than 
represent the former as we have them from Dickens, beautiful 
fancy sketches or distorted caricatures ; or the latter, as the 
authoress of Jane Lyre pourtrayed them—mental hermaphro- 
dites, 

_ As we have above observed, Thackeray frequently forgets 
that the comic and the burlesque are separate and distinct, 
that one should never be permitted to mingle with the other. 
his is a serious fault, a fault which often disfigures the writings 
of both Thackeray and Dickens.” And yet, more than one 
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lundred years ago, the distinction between the comic and the 
burlesque was very clearly indicated, and with his usual aptness 
of illustration, by Henry Fielding, who, in the preface to 
Joseph Andrews, thus writes :— 


«The Epic, as well as the Drama, is divided into tragedy and 
comedy. Homer, who was the father of this species of poetry, 
gave us a pattern of both these, though that of the latter kind is 
entirely lost; which Aristotle tells us bore the same relation to 
comedy which his Iliad bears to tragedy. And perhaps, that we 
have no more instances of it among the writers of antiquity, 1s 
owing to the loss of this great pattern, which, had it survived, 
would have found its imitators equally with the other poems of this 
great original. 

And farther, as this poetry may be tragic or comic, I will not 
scruple to say it may be likewise either in verse or prose; for 
though it wants one particular, which the critic enumerates in the 
constituent parts of an epic poem, namely metre; yet when any 
kind of writing contains all its other parts, such as fable, action, 
characters, sentiments, and diction, and is deficient in metre only ; 
it seems, I think, reasonable to refer it to the epic; at least, as no 
critic had thought proper to range it under any other head, or to 
assign it a particular name to itself. 

Thus the Telemachus of the Archbishop of Cambray appears to 
me of the epic kind, as well as the Odyssey of Homer: indeed it is 
much fairer and more reasonable to give it a name common with 
that species from which it differs only in a single instance, than to 
confound it with those which it resembles in no other. Such are 
those voluminous) works commonly called Romances, namely, 
Clelia, Cleopatra, Astrea, Cassandra, the Grand Cyrus, and innu- 
merable others, which contain, as | apprehend, very little instruc- 
tion and entertainment. 

Now a comic romance is a comic epic poem in prose; differing 
from comedy, as the serious epic from tragedy ; its action being 
more extended and comprehensive ; containing a much larger circle 
of incidents, and introducing a greater variety of characters. It 
differs from the serious romance in its fable and action, in this, that as 
in the one these are grave and solemn, so in the other they are light 
and ridiculous: it differs in its characters, by introducing persons 
of inferior rank, and consequently of inferior manners ; whereas the 
grave romance sets the highest before us: lastly, in its sentiments 
and diction, by preserving the ludicrous instead of the sublime. In 
the diction, 1 think, burlesque itself may be sometimes admitted ; 
of which many instances will occur in this work, as in the descrip- 
tion of the battles, and some other places not necessary to be pointed 
out to the classical reader, for whose entertainment those parodies 
or burlesque imitations are chiefly calculated. 

But though we have sometimes admitted this in our diction, we 
have carefully excluded it from our sentiments and characters ; for 
there it is never properly introduced, unless in writings of the 
burlesque kind, which this is not intended to be. Indeed, no two 
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will ever again produce fictions worthy of his old reputation, 
even though we may not consider them as proving him to 
possess * The force and nature of Scott, the searching dis- 
closure of inward agonies of Byron.” 

Is Thackeray a Great Noverisr? Will he ever be a 
creat novelist ? No. <A great novelist never outsteps the 
boundary of nature; he never mingles the comic and thie bur- 
lesque. “In the dissection of the human feelings he sces 
healthful as well as diseased structures, and in ‘leading his 
readers onwards to a knowledge of the heart’s various workings, 
he shews its beauties, its graces, its goodness, and its evils, 
and thus, eat comprised i in his system of teaching, morbid 
anatomy does not compose the chief portion of the text-book, 

We believe that Thackeray excels Dickens in the structure 
of his plots, although often careless, and frequently forgetful 
of his earlier scenes and shadings of character. His men are 
inimitable—good as Fielding’ ence! genuine men, with the 
stamp of the world, and self, and nitoee about them : no body 
loves them, but who would love one-tenth the men he knows 
if he knew them as the novelist can show them? [lis 
women, too, are sharpers in petticoats, or enduring, patient, 
loving creatures ; hence the dishke that most female siadees 
express to Thacker rays novels. Lom Pinch is prefered to 
Major Dobbin, Agnes to Laura Bell, David Copperfield to 
Pendennis, Sir Johu Chester to Major Pendennis, Mrs. Dombey 
to hdith Newcome, Mrs. Skewton to Lady Kew, and Steerforth 
to Rawdon Crawley. But is this a fair judginent P are we to 
prefer a fancy picture to an accurate portrait ? We may regret 
that Thackeray prefers the demonstration of morbid to healtliy 
anatomy, but we must admit that, in his peculiar branch of 
psychological anatomy, he is always accurate and just. Most 
men are like his men ; most women as his women ; and surely 
it is better he should ‘paint men and women as they are, than 
represent the former as we have them from Dickens, tnioutifel 
fancy sketches or distorted caricatures ; or the latter, as the 
authoress of Jane Lyre pourtrayed them—mental hermaphro- 
dites, 

As we have above observed, Thackeray frequently forgets 
that the comic and the burlesque are separate and distinct, 
that one should never be permitted to mingle with the other. 
‘This is a serious fault, a fault which often disfigure 's the writings 
of both Thackeray and Dickens. And yet, more than one 
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undred years ago, the distinction between the comic and the 


burlesque was very clearly indicated, and with lus usual aptness 
of illustration, by Henry Fielding, who, in the preface to 
Joseph Andrews, thus writes :— 


«The Epic, as well as the Drama, is divided into tragedy and 
comedy. Homer, who was the father of this species of poetry, 
gave us a pattern of both these, though that of the latter kind is 
entirely lost: which Aristotle tells us bore the same relation to 
comedy which his Iliad bears to tragedy. And perhaps, that we 
have no more instances of it among the writers of antiquity, 1s 
owing to the loss of this great pattern, which, had it survived, 
would have found its imitators equally with the other poems of this 
great original, 

And farther, as this poetry may be tragic or comic, I will not 
scruple to say it may be likewise either in verse or prose; for 
though it wants one particular, which the critic enumerates in the 
constituent parts of an epie poem, namely metre; yet when any 
kind of writing contains all its other parts, such as fable, action, 
characters, sentiments, and diction, and is deficient in metre only ; 
it seems, I think, reasonable to refer it to the epic; at least, as no 
critic had thought proper to range it under any other head, or to 
assign it a particular name to itself. 

Thus the Telemachus of the Archbishop of Cambray appears to 
me of the epic kind, as well as the Odyssey of Homer: indeed it is 
much fairer and more reasonable to give it a name common with 
that species from which it differs only in a single instance, than to 
confound it with those which it resembles in no other. Such are 
those voluminous works commonly called Romances, namely, 
Clelia, Cleopatra, Astriea, Cassandra, the Grand Cyrus, and innu- 
merable others, which contain, as 1 apprehend, very little instruc - 
tion and entertainment. 

Now a comic romance is a comic epic poem in prose; differing 
from comedy, as the serious epic from tragedy ; its action being 
more extended and comprehensive ; containing a much larger circle 
of incidents, and introducing a greater variety of characters. It 
differs from the serious romance in its fable and action, in this, that as 
in the one these are grave and solemn, so in the other they are light 
and ridiculous: it differs in its characters, by introducing persons 
of inferior rank, and consequently of inferior manners; whereas the 
grave romance sets the highest before us: lastly, in its sentiinents 
and diction, by preserving the ludicrous instead of the sublime. In 
the diction, I think, burlesque itself may be sometimes admitted ; 
of which many instances will oceur in this work, as in the descrip- 
tion of the battles, and some other places not necessary to be pointed 
out to the classical reader, for whose entertainment those parodies 
or burlesque imitations are chiefly calculated. 

But though we have sometimes admitted this in our diction, we 
have carefully excluded it from our sentiments and characters ; for 
there it is never properly introduced, unless in writings of the 
burlesque kind, which this is not intended to be. Indeed, no two 
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species of writing can differ more widely than the comic and the 
burlesque: for as the latter is ever the exhibition of what is mon. 
strous and unnatural, and where our delight, if we examine it, arises 
from the surprising absurdity, as in appropriating the manners of 
the highest to the lowest, or e converso ; so in the former, we should 
ever confine ourselves strictly to nature, from the just imitation of 
which will flow all the pleasure we can this way convey to a sensi- 
ble reader. And perhaps there is one reason why a comic writer 
should of all others be the least excused for deviating from nature, 
since it may not be always so easy for a serious poet to meet with 
the great and the admirable; but life everywhere furnishes an 
accurate observer with the ridiculous. 

I have hinted this little concerning burlesque; because I have 
often heard that name given to performances, which have been 
truly of the comic kind, from the author’s having sometimes admit- 
ted it in his diction only ; which, as it is the dress of poetry, doth, 
like the dress of men, establish characters, (the one of the whole 
poem, and the other of the whole man,) in vulgar opinion beyond 
any of their greater excellencies: but surely a certain drollery in 
style, where the characters and sentiments are perfectly natural, no 
more constitutes the burlesque, than an empty pomp and dignity of 
words, where every thing else is mean and low, can entitle any per- 
formance to the appellation of the true sublime. 

And [apprehend my Lord Shaftsbury’s opinion of mere burlesque 
agrees with mine, when he asserts, there is no such thing to be 
found in the writings of the Ancients. But, perhaps, I have less 
abhorrence than he professes for it: and that not because I have had 
some little success on the stage this way, but rather as it contributes 
more to exquisite mirth and laughter than any other; and these 
are probably more wholesome physic for the mind, and conduce 
better to purge away spleen, melancholy, and ill affections, than is 
generally imagined. Nay, I will appeal to common observation, 
whether the same companies are not found more full of good hu- 
mour and benevolence, after they have been sweetened for two or 
three hours with entertainments of this kind, than when soured by 
tragedy or a grave lecture. 

But to illustrate all this by another science, in which, perhaps, 
we shall see the distinction more clearly and plainly ; let us examine 
the works of a comic history painter with those performances which 
the Italians eall Caricatura ; where we shall find the true excellence 
of the former to consist in the exactest copying of nature ; insomuch 
that a judicious eye instantly rejects any thing outré, any liberty 
which the painter hath taken with the features of that alma mater :— 
whereas, in the Caricatura, we allow all licence. Its aim is to ex- 
hibit monsters, not men; and all distortions and exaggerations 
whatever are within its proper province. 

Now, what Caricatura is in painting, Burlesque is in writing ; 
and in the same manner the comic writer and painter correlate to 
each other. And here I shall observe, that as in the former the 
painter seems to have the advantage, so it is in the latter infinitely 
on the side of the writer: for the monstrous is much easier to paint 
than to describe, and the ridiculous to describe than paint. 
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And though, perhaps, the latter species doth not in either science 
so strongly affect and agitate the muscles as the other; yet it will 
be owned, I believe, that a more rational and useful pleasure arises 
to us from it. He who should call the ingenious Hogarth a burlesque 
painter, would, in my opinion, do him very little honour: for 
sure it is much easier, much less the subject of admiration, to paint 
a man with a nose, or any other feature, of a preposterous size, or 
to expose him in some absurd or monstrous attitude, than to express 
the affections of men on canvas. It had been thought a vast 
commendation of a painter, to say his figures seem to breathe ;_ but 
surely it is a much greater and nobler applause that they appear to 
think. 

But to return—The Ridiculous only, as I have said before, falls 
within my province in the present work —Nor will some explanation 
of this word be thought impertinent by the reader, if he considers 
how wonderfully it hath been mistaken, even by writers who have 
professed it: for to what but such a mistake can we attribute the 
many attempts to ridicule the blackest villainies, and, what is yet 
worse, the most dreadful calainities? What could excced the ab- 
surdity of an author, who should write the comedy of Nero with 
the merry incident of ripping up his mother’s belly; or what 
would give a greater shock to humanity, than an attempt to expose 
the miseries of poverty and distress to ridicule? And yet, the read- 
er will not want much learning to suggest such instances to him- 
self, ' 

Besides, it may seem remarkable, that Aristotle, who is so fond and 
free of definitions, hath not thought proper to define the Ridiculous. 
Indeed, where he tells us it is proper to comedy, he hath remarked 
that villainy is not its object: but he hath not, as [ remember, 
positively asserted what is. Nor doth the Abbe Bellegarde, who 
hath written a treatise on this subject, though he shows us many 
species of it, once trace it to its fountain. 

The only source of the true Ridiculous (as it appears to me), is af- 
fectation. But though it rises from one spring only, when we consider 
the infinite streams into which this one branches, we shall pre- 
sently cease to admire at the copious field it affords to an observer. 
Now affectation proceeds from one of these two causes ; vanity or 
hypocrisy: for as vanity puts us on affecting false characters, in 
order to purchase applause ; so hypocrisy sets us on an endeavour to 
avoid censure, by concealing our vices under an appearance of their 
opposite virtues. And though these two causes are often confound- 
ed (for there is some difficulty in distinguishing them), yet, as they 
proceed from very different motives, so they are as clearly distinct 
in their operations; for, indeed, the affectation which arises from 
vanity 1s nearer to truth than the other; asit hath not that violent 
repugnancy of nature to struggle with, which that of the hypocrite 
hath. It may be likewise noted, that affectation doth not imply an 
absolute negation of those qualities which are affected: and there- 
fore, though when it proceeds from hypocrisy it be nearly allied to 
deceit, yet when it comes from vanity only, it partakes of the nature 
of ostentation: for instance, the affectation of liberality in a vain 
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man, differs visibly from the same affectation in the avaricious ; for 
though the vain man is not what he would appear, or hath not the 
virtue he affects, to the degree he would be thought to have it; 
vet it sits less awkwardly on him than on the avaricious man, who js 
the very reverse of what he would seem to be. 

From the discovery of this affectation arises the Ridiculous— 
which always strikes the reader with surprise and pleasure ; and 
that ina higher and stronger degree when the affectation arises 
from hypocrisy, than when from vanity; for, to discover any one 
to be the exact reverse of what he affects, is more surprising, and 
consequently more ridiculous, than to find him a little deficient in the 
quality he desires the reputation of. I might observe, that our 
Ben Jonson, who of all men understood the Ridiculous the best, 
hath chiefly used the hypocritical affectation. 

Now from affectation only, the misfortunes and calamities of life, 
or the imperfections of nature, may become the objects of ridicule. 
Surely he hath a very ill framed mind, who can look on ugliness, 
infirmity, or poverty, as ridiculous in themselvess: nor do I believe 
any man living, who meets a dirty fellow riding through the streets 
in a cart, is struck with an idea of the Ridiculous from it; but if 
he should see the same figure descend from his coach and six, or 
bolt from his chair with his hat under his arm, he would then begin 
to laueh, and with justice. In the same manner, were we to enter a 
poor house, and behold a wretched family shivering with cold, and 
languishing with hunger, it would not incline us to laughter (at 
least we must have very diabolical natures if it would): but should 
we discover there a grate, instead of coals, adorned with flowers, 
empty plate or china dishes on the sideboard, or any other affecta- 
tion of riches and finery either on their persons or in their furn- 
ture; we might then indeed be excused for ridiculing so fantastical 
an appearance. Much less are natural imperfections the object of 
derision: but when ugliness aims at the applause of beauty, or 
lameness endeavours to display agility, it is then that these unfortun- 
ate circumstances, which at first moved our compassion, tend only 
to raise our mirth. 

The poet carries this very far > 


None are, for being what they are, in fault, 
But for not being what they would be thought. 


Where, if the metre would suffer the word Ridiculous to close the 
first line, the thought would be rather more proper. Great vices 
are the proper objects of our detestation, smaller faults of our pity: 
but affectation appears to me the only true source of the Ridicu- 
lous, 

But perhaps it may be objected to me, that I have against my 
own rules introduced vices, and of a very black kind, in this work. 
To which I shall answer, first, that it is very difficult. to pursue a 
series of human actions, and keep clear from them. Secondly, that 
the vices to be found here, are rather the accidental consequences 
of some human frailty or foible, than causes habitually existing in 
the mind. ‘Thirdly, that they are never set forth as the objects of 
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NOVELS AND NOVELISTS. 10% 


ridicule, but detestation. Fourthly, that they are never the princi. 
pal figure at that time on the scene; and lastly, they never pro- 
duce the intended evil.” 


These are admirable hints: one wonders that the two 
novelists of our age, who owe much, very much, to Fielding, 
should have forgotten them, «and forgotten likewise the 
examples furnished by their great master—but then, he was a 
(ingat NOVELIST, and they are only great sketchers of 
character, and drawers of humorous caricatures. Ficlding’s 
miastership i is in nothing more clearly shewn than in the great 
number of characters introduced in his fietions, and yet each 
of these characters is pertinent to the tale; each ‘has his 
own _— office, tending to the developement of the 
denouement : he ts always 78 his place: never forgotten, 
never killed off before his time ;—he is never like the brass nail 
in the back of the bellowe-fox ornament. But of which of 
Dickens’ stories can this be said? In not a few of 
Thackeray's novels can it be declared as the characteristic. 
ln this respect Th: pace sand Dickens’ management! of their 
people remind us of "Lady Townley,—“ OY cries her ladyship, 
“Ten thousand guineas, O! the charming sum ! what infinite 
pretty things might a woman of spirit do with ten thousand 
guineas, QO! my conscience, if she were a woman of true 
spirit—she—she might lose ’em all again. ” Thus it is 
that Dickens always, and ‘Thackeray occasionally, act :—they 
lave tie characters with the “ten thousand euineas,” but 


like careless, spoiled men of spirit they—“ lose ’em all again,” 
after having had the trouble of creating them. ‘This, in 


our nuiud, is Dickens’ misfortune, not his fault, as lis 
genius 1s not comprehensive enough to embrace all the 
conuinuous incidents forming a novel; but, 1 is clearly 
Chackeray’s fault, and he is therefore less excusable for not 
taking up, at once, his position amongst the Gruar NoveL- 
ists of England. : 

But have we a Grear Novetist now? Do the latest of 
Bulwer Lytton’s works, Zhe Cartons and My Novel, shew 
that he, best known, and the most generally praised of all our 
writers of fiction, is the Laureate of the living K nglish novelists. 
We — S( , but yet to be the chief cf our living novelists 1s 
not to be a Ounans Novenisr. Doubtless the two books 
te pout are admirable, superior to the author’s usual 
style ; but they owe much to I iclding, much to Smollett, much 
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to Sterne, much to Goethe, yet withal, they owe a vast deal 
to the genius, the fancy, and the eloquence of, as ‘Thackeray 
used to call him, the “ celebrated litery Barnet.” 

Llowever, as we are not writing a history of this age’s fiction, 
we shall not pursue this disquisition farther: we may 
safely affirm, that, although we have no Great Novelist, 
yet we possess more novelists of a second rank, and higher 
in all the qualifications of their craft than any other period 
could supply since the invention of printing. “Mrs. ‘Trollope, 
James, Mrs. Gore, Julia Kavanagh, Reid, Wilkie Collins, 
Lever, Kingsley, W hyte, three authors whom Blackwoods 
Magazine has cateaaa during the last five years, the 
authoress of Jdary Barton, with a dozen others, any one of 
whom is equal to a score of the novelists, save of the very 
first-class, of other times, and then last, certainly not least, we 
have the author of the book before us. 

The Priest's Niece, has unfortunately, a most deceptive title, 
and one most ill-chosen. It “takes” a Protestant reader, who 
is disappointed at finding that it has nothing about cloisters, 
or convents, in the Maria Monk style : Roman Catholics 
looking at the book, and being alarmed, or prejudiced by 
the name, will throw it aside, or Will read it in an antagonistic 
spirit ; whilst the mere circulating library haunter, who has 
been so frequently deceived by the titles of books, will think to 
himself, as he ponders on the name, Zhe Priest’s Niece,— 


“His gran’ aunt was once King of Connaught, 
His Mother Vi iceroy of Tralee, 

Priests’ Nieces, but sure they’re in Heaven, 
An’ his faylins is nothin’ to me.” 


Yet this work is a good novel: full of incident, of invention, 
of bright flashes of genius, of descriptive power rarely excelled 
in these days, and pli cing before us the fair land of Spain, 
the varying scenery of Scotland, “the summer isles,” the 
“knots of Paradise,” at ‘the gateways of the day,” and Lre- 
land, too, has been sketched by our Author. The dialogue is 
good, aieth y the other portions of the story ; and considering 
the work asa whole, and judging it by the best of our modern 
novels, it deserves the success it has achieved, by arriving at 
a second edition, within five months of its publication. 
| lt is not our custom to give extracts from novels, and 
indeed in this particular instance it would be impossible to do 
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so with jastice to the Author, who has that true talent of the 
genuine novelist, by which he is enabled to ingraft scene upon 
scene, to INV olve character with character so intim: itely, ¢ and so 
closely, that not a chapter can be extracted without injury to 
the story. 

We hope soon again to find a work from the pen of the 
Author of The Priest’s Niece before us, but we hope too, to 
find it with a less excitable title. A writer, such as this, with 
ability of the highest order, with invention, quickness of 
thought, and ereat power of observation may, and is, bound, 
to depend on his knowledge of the heart, of life and of the 
world: the heart, life, and the world are wide enough in their 
range of thoughts, of manners, and of feelings ; out of such 
materials then this Author can create forms of beauty, or strength, 
or passion; but these creations must be works of time, ‘and 
formed with the perfection of elaboration. We earnestly hope 
that neither the request of friends, nor the golden goadings of 
publishers will induce this writer to damage, or jeopardise a re- 
putation already more than half made ; the pen too, which has 
thus been graced, should never be env enomed or stained by the 
recital of a tale hurtful to the feelings of the professors of any 
religion. ‘The heart is the property of the novelist ; with it, and 
the world, alone has he to deal, and if from these he cannot form 
lus story he is not a novelist. Ifthe Author of Zhe Priest’s 
Necewillbut observe these rules, he will produce fictions worthy 
luis genius, and worthy his reputation; and though he may never 
ac hie ve the glory of a GREAT NoVELIsT, he will, at all events, 
reach the reputation, the highest any now living can claim, of 
a good novelist. 
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1. Army, Navy, and Ordnance Estimates and Annual Finance 
Accounts, Great Britain and Ireland, Session 1855-56. 

2. General Statement of the Trade and Navigation of the 
United Kingdom. Presented to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment by Command of Her Majesty. 

8. Statisque, Politique, e¢ Morale de la France, Par Le 
Chevalier I. de ‘Tapies. 

Vrench Parliamentary Accounts, Ministry of War, Marine 
and Finance, 1854-55; and Reports to the Emperor, 
1856. 

5. Aussia. By J. S. de Kohl and other writers. 

Various Papers and Reports to the Board of ‘Trade, on the 
Commercial Tariffs, and Regulations, &c., &c., of Foreign 
Countries, and Military and Financial Statistics of the 
same, 


tumours have been rifeand multiform this last autumn and 
early winter in the various bulletins from the seat of warm 
the Hast, and have been as disappointing as they were mie. 
In the physic: al world every one has observed the effect of 
great heats im raising exh: alations, and in the moral world 
analogous causes hens as conmonly and as certainly been 
found to produce analogous effects. The fervid excitement 
into which the public m ‘ind was thrown by the = urrences of 
tlic Sth of September, has exhaled a cloud of imaginings 
now taking one shape, now another, but all fin: nally melting 
into thin air, or to spe ak more appropri: itely, ending in smoke! 

The victory of the Allies was immedi: itely to be followed 
up. ‘The Russians, driven from the southern shore of the 
inlet of Sebastopol, were but pausing for a breathing space, 
ere continuing their northward flight, and evacuating the 
Crimea. ‘The generals of bi ance and- Engl. ind were combining 
and preparing for another “ m:; asterly f flank-march” that was to 
turn and render untenable the new position of their discomfited 
loc. A mighty and motley host of English, French, Turks, and 
Bharti hialls Was eathering: at Lupatoria, soon to ee south 
wards fromthence, and p lace the disheartened and beaten legious 
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of Prince Menchsikoff between two fires! And finally, however 
it was brought about, those legions were assuredly on the 
point of throwing down their arms in despair, and surrender- 
ing at discretion ! 

‘lo suy that nothing of all this has been realized is but 
repeating what everybody knows and everybody grumbles at. 
‘The “enterprizes of great pith and moment” of which the public 
mind had conceived such expectations, in its double excite- 
ment of gratification at the fall of Sebastopol, and of mortifi- 
cation at the more prominent and effective part in its capture, 
performed by the French over that of our own gallant but 
badly generaled army, did either become so “sicklied over 
by the pale cast of thought,’ as to lose the name of action, 
or else were never seriously intended. Our valiant enemy has 
not confessed by word, or shewn by act, that he was discom- 
fited or disheartened. I'he Russian eagle as it soared into the 
rent and troubled air, amid the thunders and the lurid war- 
clouds that proclaimed the fall of southern Sebastopol, 
screamed but in angry defiance, and winging its majestic way 
to the impregnable northern shore, settled there menacingly 
and immoveably, right in the front of its baffled foes. The 
Allied Generals have pushed forward a reconnaissance here, 
and hazarded an insignificant foray there; but have ever been 
clad to retire quickly within the lines of their hard won and 
all but barren conquest. The Eupatorian diversion has even- 
tuated in a bootless skirmish or two. ‘The Russian “ surren- 
der” hasnot occurred, nor is it now hoped for, even by the most 
credulous and dreaming. But there 4as been a surrender—a 
surrender not of, but ¢o the Russians, and the gain of the city 
of Kars, the keyof Armenia and Mingrelia, has far out-balanced 
for them, the loss of half their stronghold of Sebastopol. 

The rumours to which we have referred having duly 
run their course and served their turn, were succeeded by 
others, totally differing and opposite; but for the time at 
least, as empty and as disappointing as their predecessors. 
Long before the. initiatory success, which at the moment that 
we write is confidently reported to have attended the 
unexpected movement of Austria in pressing an ultimatum 
upon her great Northern neighbour, Rumour had it, that 
due, and formal, and precise, and full, negociations for Peace, 
had uot only been initiated, but had most favorably progressed, 
and, in fact, were upon the point of being brouglit to a satis- 
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factory conclusion. But whether the public mind had wearied 
of giving credence to plausible reports and stories, or whether 
they brought their own refutation with them, not only did 
they not by anf means obtain the same amount of general 
acceptation, but they seemed even to have some effect in quick- 
ening the preparations for the Spring-campaign. The Funds 
did not rise, the newspapers abated not in their hot ery for 
pressing the new armaments, and urging forward all the prepa- 
rations of War ; and the nature and extent of the new taxes and 
loans, which should be brought forward for its sustainment, 
on the meeting of Parliament, engaged general attention and 
discussion. And thus, the peace-rumours of November and 
December passed away as vain and as bootless as the predictions 
of battle and conquest with which we had been dosed in the 
course of the two months immediately preceding. 

Matters have now taken a very different turn and aspect. 
We have no longer rumours to deal with, but solid facts. 
Austria has presented her ultimatum to Russia, containing 
conditions which, according to any honest interpretation, 
embrace every point of large importance required by the 
Allies, and this ultimatum enforced by the clearly announced 
resolution of the Austrian Court, to withdraw its am- 
bassador and prepare for war, in case of rejection, has 
been reluctantly, but positively accepted by Russia. So 
far all looks fair, and promises well for peace; and _ thie 
rapid, and extraordinary rise of the Public Funds in 
England and in France, and the sudden and total turning of 
the current of Public Opinion in the Press, from its violent 
set towards war, into a direction quite as decidedly and 
unmistakeably pacific, demonstrate that Peace is looked upon 
as all but certain, and at no very distant date. 

It had been our purpose in the present article, (commenced 
before this most unexpected and promising change in the 
affairs and prospects of Kurope,) to have proceeded, after first 
making mention, as we have done, of the conflicting rumours 
with which the public mind has been amused or abused during 
the Autumn and the first two months of Winter, to discuss, 
independent of them, a question, the importance of which we 
considered to be in the then and indeed in the present state 
of Europe, very little affected by the immediate chances of 
Peace or War.—We mean the question of the relative strength, 
resources, and ability of the great leading European Powers ; 
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especially those who have been engaged in the mighty Debate 
in Arms of the last two years. ‘Taking the progress of Peace 
negotiations to be assured, not only as to the point already 
attained, but to the uttermost point, namely, that of final 
ratification and conclusion, we yet do not alter in our view of 
the subsisting importance of the problem we have just stated, 
and therefore propose to proceed with our original intention ; 
reserving to ourselves, in the course of this paper, the power 
and the opportunity according to the tenor and complexion of 
what duly authenticated news may from time to time arrive, 
to point, as may be required, the comparisons we are about to 
institute. 

Whatever be the result of the present negotiations, it is 
impossible that the general state of Kurope, so disturbed and 
agitated to its lowest depths as it has been by the circum- 
stances of this war, coming as they did ere the turbulences of 
the unhappy years 1848 and 1849 had by any means subsided, 
can for some—perhaps for several, years, be considered as 
settled, or otherwise than most precarious ; and accordingly 
everything that can assist in the forming of a reliable judg- 
ment on the respective conditions of those who must be the 
great agents and actors in whatever drama is to be presented 
on the Kuropean stage, must have a deep and powerful interest. 
In this spirit and with this impression we enter upon the dis- 
cussion we have indicated before. 

lt will easily be understood, that whatever may be the 
facilities for obtaining accurate data bearing upon our subject 
in so far as the case of Great Britain is concerned, there must 
be less in the case of France, and very much less in that of 
Kussia. ‘The policy of the French Government is not one 
of any great degree of communicativeness upon such matters 
at any time, but especially since the War has become hot ; 
and the same cautious and jealous spirit that has precluded the 
arising of a French Aussed/, to paint, in words, the sufferings, 
the miseries, and the losses of the French Army on the blood- 
stained and grave-furrowed plateau before Sebastopol, seals up 
at home with equal vigilance the sources whence information 
of any proximate accuracy could be obtained as to France’s 
means of continuing the desperate struggle in the Hast. 

Kiussia is, of course, still more a sealed book ; and if by 
chance a statement appear in any continental organ, that would 
seem to furnish the desired materials for estimating and com- 
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paring her strength, common sense at once suggests that it 
has been, to use an expressive phrase which the history of 
Railway stratagies has furnished us with, ** cooked” for a 
purpose and an occasion, and is therefore to be received with 
all distrust. 

Under these circumstances we are driven back, in reference 
to the two latter Empires, to the accounts and histuries that 
were extant before the War, while Europe was still in profound 
peace, and dreaming of its being as lasting as profound. We 
are not, however, absolutely and altogether precluded from 
making use of some portion of the accounts that ooze out 
from time totime, where they have circumstances of probability 
about them, and to a guarded and carefully limited extent we 
shall proceed so to do, only soliciting the indulgence of the 
reader, if for the valid reasons before stated, our comparison 
must necessarily have some imperfections about it. 

Having thus premised, we shall proceed at once with our 
subject in its details, so far as they are procurable and we can 
verify them, and naturally begin with Great Britain. 

Although the mere numerical statement of the troops 
actually on foot, can of course be considered only as one, and 
not the most important item in the comparative estimate we 
are attempting, we yet give it a preference, as being that 
which is popularly looked upon as the most decisive index of 
strength, and we propose to take and place in juxta position 
the proportions voted for England ten years ago, and in the 
last session, so as incidentally to illustrate the different re- 
quirements of a season of Peace, with one of War. 

The number of men voted ten years ago in the “ Annual 
Army Iistimates” presented to “and passed by Parliament 
for the linancial Year, 1845—46, was 129,677. This force 
was made up as follows :—114,376 Rank and File, 9,400 
Non-Commissioned Officers, Drummers, Trumpeters, &c., 
and 5,901 Commissioned Officers. 

The gross charge for this Foree—deducting, however, 29,970 
soldiers serving in the East Indies, and who were paid and pro- 
vided for, by, and at the expense of the East India Company, was 
£3,535,920. ‘The money charge paid by the Kast India 
Company, for the troops serving in their Territories, amounted 
to =£936,906—making altogether an expenditure of 
£4,472,526 for Cavalry and Infantry in the year mentioned. 

The Staff, Military Departments, &e., of the United King- 
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dom, cost £409,950, in addition to the expenditure mentioned 
above. 

The Royal Engineers, the “ Sappers and Miners,” Royal 
Artillery, Royal Horse Artillery, “Master-Gunners and Field- 
Train, whic h were all at that time under the control and 
management of the late Board of Ordnance, as a separate 
Military Establishment distinct from the General Army, cost 
in the year 1845-46, the sum of £460,000. 

‘Ten years previous, viz.—in the Financial year, 1835-56, 
the Force of the Line was 29,000 less than in 1845-46. We 
now come to ten years later, viz.—the year last provided for 
by Parliament, 1855-56, Cseniccians iriat and Barrack Supplies 
at both pe sad: cost about £300,000. 

The last Army and Ordnance Estimates, viz.—those for the 
year 1855-56, give the following rs respectively under 
the various headings before enumerated : i 

The total strength of the Army estimated for when the 
Army Kstimates for the service of the year mentioned were 
laid before the House, by Mr. Frederick Peel, Under Secretary 
at War, in February last, was 193,595 of all ranks - ; exclusive 
of Artillery, Engineers, and the ‘Troops in India. Of this 
grand total, 14,950 were to be Foreigners. The charge for 
the effective Land l’orce, was estimated to be £7,353,000—for 
the embodied Militia, £ 3.81 3,000, and for the total of effective 
and non-effective services, £13,721,000—being therefore an 
excess upon the similar items in 1845-6 of nearly ten millions. 

‘The number of troops in India and their charge—(defrayed 
as before by the Hast India Company) stood at pretty much 
the same as in 1845-46. 

‘The Royal Engineers, Sappers and Miners, Royal Artillery, 
Royal Horse Artillery, Master Gunners and Field ‘Train, 
separately estimated for last year, as in 1846, (but by an act 
of last Session, to be in future provided for in the General 
Army estim: ites, and the whole to be under the direct and single 
control of the Commander in Chief at the Horse Guards, the 
separate establishment and jurisdiction of the old Board of 
Ordnance being now done away with,) cost in the financial year 
just expiring, or more properly were calculated to cost, and had 
appropriated for them the sum of £1,118,000. The Commis- 
sariat and Barrack Supplies, &c., cost ‘still a larger sum, besides 
the cost of new establishments abroad. 

‘There can be no doubt that the estimates for the current 
year, will shew a very much increased scale of expenditure, 
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and that there will be a larger requirement of men, as well as 
of the munitions of War. 

The next point to be ascertained in the due course of our 
subject is, whether these efforts on the part of Great Britain, 
have brought any great strain as yet upon her resources, and 
if that be the case, to what extent, and for how long is she likely 
to be able to endure the further efforts necessary to maintain 
the War policy to which she has committed herself. 

Pursuing the plan already indicated, of taking the most 
obvious and popular indexes (as so considered) of the ability 
of the British Empire, we give the following tabular statement 
from the annual Finance accounts presented to Parliament 
in the various years set down below—the series beginning 
with 1792, a year of peace, and going on to embrace and 
contrast the statements for different periods of the bloody 
and wasteful war that immediately succeeded. In_ several 
Parliamentary Returns, moved for especially within the last 
seventeen or twenty years, by different members of Parliament, 
some Knglish or Scotch, and some Irish, to illustrate and bear 
out their respective opinions on the question, frequently 
agitated during those years, of the fiscal and financial justice 
or injustice, as the case may be, with which Ireland has been 
treated by the Imperial Parliament, the amounts we are about 
to give as indicating Revenue, or expenditure, are sometimes 
varied either by addition, or subtraction ; but essentially and 
commonly are the same :—the differences arising merely from 
the omission in some statements of certain items of no very 
great importance, yet still sufficient when inserted, as in other 
cases they are, to raise the general totals. The following 
then can be depended upon for general accuracy. 
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The Average Annual Income of the British Empire in the 
4.0 years since the war, up to 1855, was £55 ,000,000, and the 
average expenditure less by about £800,000 annually. Of 
course, as in the case of all averages, the statements for indi- 
vidual years comprised in the period mentioned are sometimes 
much below the amount of fifty-five millions, asin 1832, when 
the total sum raised for the annual service of the country was 
only forty-six millions, and in 1835, when it had further de- 
clined a million sterling ; and sometimes above it, as in 1823, 
when fifty-eight millions were raised ; and in a succeeding year 
when sixty millions appear in the account of ‘Total Income ; 
butit will be found that the general average is as we have 
given it above. 

The amount of £108,398,000 raised for the service of the 
year 1818, will appear vast, and yet it is really not the full 
measure of the financial exertion of that year. The “ Income,” 
both from taxes and loans, that we have set down, not only for 
that year, but for all others mentioned in the preceding table, 
is only what was actually, “ patd into the Fachequer” in those 


Years. | from Taxes & Loans. _ paid on Debt. in each year, 
ee —— —— | a ™ 
1792. £19,258,820. £9,767,340. £19,859, 130. 
| 
First year of the 793, £24,723,660. £9,437,862. £24,197,100. 
== cteenind lene vt 
! 
1798. £47,893,870. || £17,585,518. £51,127,250 
oe oe 
1801. £61,418,417. | £19,945,630. £61,330,000. 
ee | —_— 
1805. £67,748,000. | £22,200,000. £67,170,000, 
Isl]. | £84,320,000. | £25,000,000. £83,800,000. 
| 
ep Z | are era 
1913. | £108,398,000. | £28,000,000. £106,000,000. 
| | 
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years, and does not include that other item, familiar to those 
who have studied the Public accounts, which is, or rather was, 
(for the practice is now abrogated), designated in those ac- 
counts annually, as “ Payments out of the Income in its Pro- 
gress to the Exchequer.” 

Strange as it may appear to the uninitiated, a sum of money 
in the most piping times of peace and retrenchment never less 
than six or seven millions, and in time of war often exceeding 
twelve millions, was annually subtracted from the taxation re- 
ceipts of the Empire, and disposed of wichout consulting, or 
obtaining the consent {save by silence), of the Imperial Par- 
liament, which was not allowed to deal with the Imperial In- 
come till the sum in question had been deducted and paid 
away, and the remainder after that deduction, formally “ paid 
into the Exchequer.” The purposes to which the large sums 
so deducted were applied, were but very generally and super- 
ficially stated, as “ Drawbacks, Repayments, Allowances, &c.” 
charges of collection —other payments beyond the charges of 
collection, §c. Sc.” and no specification, or detailed statement 
whatever of this expenditure was vouchsafed to the Represen- 
tatives of the People, the appointed “ Guardians of the Public 
Money,” 

One of the many, and nearly the last, of the most valuable 
public services rendered during his long life of arduous, perse- 
vering, and often and often most discouraging and trying Par- 
liamentary labour, by the late Joseph Hume, was his having 
at length woke up the House of Commons to the absurdity 
and monstrosity of such a system, and inducing it to vindicate 
its own rights and to insist on being enabled to discharge 
fully its duty to the Nation, by having the system exploded 
and utterly done away with, and every pound of the Imperial 
Income brought to account, and its disposition and allocation 
clearly, fully and particularly detailed. This, however, was 
only finally accomplished in the Session of 1854, and up to 
that year, from time immemorial, the custom had been to make 
the deductions we have stated from the Public Income “ in 
its progress to the Exchequer,” and to spend the sums sv 
taken, according as the Government of the day saw fit, 
without special account or appeal. 

In this way something about twelve millions were, in the 
latter years of the French war, annually, we may say, abstracted, 
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and do not appear in the amounts of Income we have given. 
if we add this sum to the Income in our table for the year 
IS13, we find of course that 120 mi/éions, and not merely 
108 millions, really represent the financial exertion of the 
Mmpire in that year. 

Now our Income for the year 1855-6 was £86,100,000, 
that is to say, less by some 29 millions than we contrived to 
raise towards the end of a most costly and exhausting war, 
which had lasted with but a brief and isignificant intermission 
full 20 years, and if these countries were capable of such an 

—e at that time under the circumstances alluded to, is it 
iot evident that at the present time, after nearly 40 years of 

5 ace and prosperity, with a population increased ne: irly four- 

fold, and resources of every kind increased in a very far greater, 

and in truly an astonishing ratio, they will be found apable 

of exertions very greatly execeding those of 1815 —the year of 
the largest money levy during the old war ? 

We shall have to return to this part of our subject again, 
for the purpose of supplying materials to enable our readers 
to form something of an estimate for themselves of thie 
actual extent of the resources of the British Einpire, but for 
the moment we must turn to the other great powers engaged in 
the present struggle, and endeavor to make a statement for 
them, as similar in its items to that we have already given for 
Great Britain, as the greater difficulty we have had in making 
researches for the purpose, and the variance of form and de- 
scription, in the public accounts of these countries will per- 
mut. 

But we are here tempted to interrupt the due course of 
our paper in order to note down ere they escape us for ever, 
the differing opinions that have been ventilated and pro- 
pagated abroad upon the comparative ability to maintain 
and carry on the war successfully, and the state and pros- 
pects respectively, of the three great Belligerent Powers. — If 
the peace which is about to be put in course of negotiation, 
should happily be accomplished, it will not be without some 
amusement that we shall look back to these evidences of thie 
eflorts made by partizans at both sides to magnify matters in 
the eyes of their opponents, to explain away or dissemble their 
own losses, and to conliclliah and exaggerate their advantages. 
If on the contrary we are doomed to a continuation of this 
most bloody and wasting war, every expression of foreign 

D 
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opinion, or evidence of feelings in the public mind abroad, for 
or against us, is worthy of attention. 

The most singular of these “ squibs” as they would be called 
in Klection-parlance, is one apparently written to order and 
carefully copied from the American Journals in which it first 
appeared, into the pro-Russian organs of our own continent. 
lt is unfortunately not to be denied that our brethren on the 
other side ofthe Atlantic have, on the whole, given signs rather 
) v with Russia than with the allies in the present 
contlict. Whether it result from commercial jealousy of ing- 
land—sympathy with aslave-holding state, or a coming true 

wnism and despotic monarchy,—ever tend to meet, the 
fact ofa leaning of Ameriea towards the cause of Russia 1s 
established not merely by the detected transmission of arms, 


munitions of war, and machinery for war-steamers, from 


American to Russian ports, but by the tone of the American 
Press in the majority of cases, and the demonstrations of her 


meetings an | m bs, 
he “squib” we speak of is thus set forth im the American 


papers. 


«Colonel Tal. P. Shaffner, direct from Russia, where he has 


been travelling for the last six months. While there he travelled 
over 3000 miles, and visited Cronstadt, Nicolaieff, Sweaborg, and 
many other most important fortresses. He was all through the 


1 


northern, central, and southern provinces, and during his travels 
was in frequent intercourse with the nobility, as well as with the 
lower classes. fe does not consider himself justified as a man of 
honor, or without compromising his character with the Russian 
government, to make known the numerical strength of the army, 
the strength of the forts, and the financial resources of the country } 
but, without going into specific details, he has given us (New York 
Herald) sutticient to enable us to form a pretty accurate estimate of 
their means and resources, * * ” 

. « * * * * 
° 


* So far fromthe nobility being tired of the war, on account 
of the levies made on them for men, they are among its most stre- 
nuous supporters, and have signified, again and azain, their willing- 
ness to sacrifice all their wealth before they consent to yield one 
inch! * * * Nothing can exceed their’ devotedness to second 
the wishes Of the Czar, or their indignation at the outrages on the 
churches at Kertch, &e., by the allied troops. * * * ~'The gen- 
eral feeling, in which the serfs participate, is one of confidence i 
the ultimate triumph of their country. * * 


* ~ ie * ¥% * 
bd ¥ 


‘ ] ‘} , , . m 
Colonel Shaffner says there is no reliance to be placed on 
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the reports of compulsion being necessary to recruit the army 
The Russian enters the ranks chee) 


never heard of a single case. 
fully at the command of the Czar, whom he regards as the vicegerent 
of the deity on earth. Jf it were left to the free will of the serfs, 
hundreds of thousands would flock to his standard. The entire fore 
of the Russian army in the Crimea in October last was 290,000 
The route from Perekop to Sebastopol is admirably defended by 
forts, and Perekop itself is so strongly fortified that it would employ 
the whole of the allied army to reduce it. The means of transport 
have not been eut off. The grain destroyed in the Sea of Azov by 
the British and French expedition, was not the property of th 
Russian government, but of Greek merchants who asked too exor 
bitant a price. The Russian army never received its supplies fron 
thence, but from Perekop, and has never suffered want of provisio: 


The days they were on reduced rations (two days in cach 


or stores. 
Provis (ty 


week) were days of abstinence enjoined by their Church! 
are conveyed from the Smolensk and Saratof¥ countries to the Crimes 
in waggons, which return loaded with salt. Before the war they 
went empty, but now are laden both ways, and make double their 
former profit. * be * . 

* * The earthen fortifications (at Sebastopol) had become fri 
able from dry weather, and the Russian cannon were worn out and 
daily bursting with loss of life. Under these cireumstances Gort 
schakoff wrote to the Emperor, and received his cominands to aban- 
don the South side whenever in his judgment the time had arrived. 
The trophies found by the Allies were the used-up cannon, and piles 
of their own balls fired into the place, which did not fit the Russian 
guns. ‘They also found powder, but it was damp powder that would 
not explode. 7 * ' " * 

The fortifications of Cronstadt have been largely inereased. bias 
vear it was fortified on ene side alone, but now it is surrounded wit! 
forts of tron and stone, and new guns of greater calibre and rany 
have replaced the old. There will next summer be a perfect line ot 
fortifications across the gulf, besides an enormous number of gun 
boats. This does not look as if the Russian government were strait 
ened for money. ¥ . * Nicolaieff is impregnable! ‘The 
bombardment of Sweaborg cost the Allies 25,000,000 dollars, and 
only 150,000 dollars to Russia. The Allies only succeeded in burn 
ing a number of old Swedish workshops, which the Russians them 
selves had intended to remove”! 


a 


_ The foregoing tirade would be simply ludicrous, and read 
hike one of the amazing and mirth-provoking Jontadvs of some 
Kentucky “ half-horse-half-alligator,” or “reg lar down- 
east Johnny-cake”’ of Sam Slick’s recording, if we did not 
know that it has been accepted as_ perfectly reliable, and we 
regret to add, as very welcome news, by a very large portion 
of the American community. The previous Maunchausenis./ 
of the momentarily celebrated “ Doctor Da Vega were 
cagerly caught up and believed, until the unlucky discovery 
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so maliciously proclaimed by the inghish agents at Constan- 
tinople, that the veracious Doctor had penned his “ Sebastopol 
experiences” not in the leaguered city itself amidst the storm 
and shock of war, but in all the comforts and quictness of the 
European quarter in the city of the Crescent. No such dis- 
coverv, however, bas as yet invalidated the pretentious tes- 
timony of the gallant Colonel Tal. P. Shaffner, (we wish we 
could give our readers his name in full,) and accordingly he 
: neral credence as well as general applause. 


has met with a 


Our next extract is from a pro-Russian journal of the 
Puropean Continent. the “ Abeille du Nord,” published in 
Belgium. It is more serious in its tone and general charac- 
ter, though not more so in its tendency and the state of feel- 

g cates. Lhus it is worded :— 

« No joy has been expressed at the so called victury by the Western 
Powers ; neither by the English, who were completely beaten, as they 


. 


hi been in every action since the commencement of the war 3; nor 
by the French, who are now ina condition to quote and apply to 
themselves the well known words of Pyrrhus. 


The sole trophies of England and France are black crape and 
mourning dresses. The armies of both fought without any reason, 
and solely by order of their respective sovereigns, who give them no 
protection or consolation under their misfortunes, by which they are 
reduced to the very verge of despair! While Russia, on the other 
hand, attacked without any cause, fought gallantly for honor and 

f pre | Such a differ in the moral element of the 


two contending parties cannot fail to terminate eventually in favor 
{the Russian arms ; which were only at a momentary disadvantage, 
because the Russian army had not sufficient railroads, nor guns of 
such extreme range as those of the enemy. 

At first it was supposed in the West that by obtaining possession 
of Sebastopol, that is, of its south side, that they had gained every- 
thing, and they are now the more surprised to find out their error, 
and to see that the war has in reality only just commenced—a war 
which cannot possibly reflect any glory upon the governments which 
brought it on, and, in fine, a war which cannot but terminate in their 
total prostration” ! 


cos 
Paget 


The article from which the foregoing quotation is made 
concludes by saying, that the French loans ‘* were only 
successful by means of the Jews”—that “ the alliance between 
Great Britain and the French Empire may be broken up 1 
a day, by any reverse’—that “the nations of Europe 
momentarily deceived and estranged, are rapidly resuming 
their former sympathies with Russia, &c., &c.’—* the army 
of Prince Gortschakoff is unassailable in lis new position and 
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admirably cireumstanced for offensive operations. The Allies 
have landed on spots of no real importance,” and finally, 
“ whatever vessels of war they may contrive to bring against 
the fortresses of Russia in the approaching campaign, will be 
received and satisfactorily disposed of by the Russian gun- 
boats” !! 

The reader will no doubt have done justice of himself to 
the unhesitating and occasionally self-contradictory assertions 
(as in the two. paragraphs about the nobility and serfs of 
Russia, in which, after telling us, the former would sacrifice 
their whole wealth to support the w ar, and immediately after- 
wards says, their serfs would volunteer, uf periitted,) of the 
veracious Colonel Tal. P. Shathher, and to those equally un- 
hesitating but more consistent passages, which we have copied 
from the * Abeille du Nord.’ But it is only fair to place 
before him also what is said on the other side of the question, 
amongst our European neighbours, and allow him to form 


his judgment upon that. 


In the Augsburgh Gazette of a few weeks ago, there ap- 


peared the following brief and to this hour uncontradicted 
statement respecting the endeavours of Nussia to fill up again 
in preparation for the Spring Campaign, the terrible gaps 
made in her armies by the sword and by the ravages of 
pestilence. 


“The present levy is the eighth within the last twenty months. Ou 
the 10th of February, 1854, 9 men in the 1,000 were conseribed in 
the western provinces ; and, on the 9th of May, 9 inen in the 1,000 
in the eastern provinces of Russia. On the 7th of September 10 
men in the 1,000 were raised in her western provinces; and, on the 
I3th of December, the same number in the eastern provinces ; thus 
making, in the single year 1854, 19 men in the 1,000 raised in each 
of those divisions of her empire. 

In the manifesto of the month of February (10th of that monthy, 
1855, it was ordered that a militia, to be composed of 23 men out 
of every 1,000, should be formed in 18 governments. The ¢ Ukases’ 
of May the 31st, August the 12th, and October the 7th, ordained 
that a militia should be raised at the rate of 23 men per 1,000 in 
the remaining governments, although a levy of 12 men per 1,000 for 
the standing army had been dowreed on the 6th of May. On the 
15th of October in this year another § Ukase’ ordered that 10 men 
per 1,000 should be levied in all the governments excepting seven, 
‘as a consequence of the losses which our armies have suffered in 
the field during the present year, and because we consider it abso- 
lutely necessar y to | att thein comple te, in order that they may be 
able to resist the future enterprises of the enemy. 
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ie 12 | t oval it of {hese extracts hicl ve shall ceive 
ia Fs Nhe next and tast of these extracts Wk 1 we Halk give, 
) Pea resents a fearful picture of national and individual suffering, 
ind while its details have really never been controverted 
| seriously, they scem about to receive a positive — confir- 
& mation from Russian sources of intelligence, now that the 
strengthening hope of peace has elven a little more freedom 
to tongue and pen. 

‘The Chamber of Public Relief of St. Petersburg has been 
bliged to sell by auction the property on which it had made ad- 
ances, bit which it was impossible tor the borrowers to pay when 
the moment arvived : aud the number of insolvent debtors increases 
laily. The population itself suffers from this state of things. A 

sus bas 1 taken of the male population, and, though four 

ws have passed since the last, yet the numbers remain still the 

une. On certain points of the empire it is less than in 1851, owing, 
loubticss, to the numerous levies since then, It is not the loss on 

the field of battle which is the only cause of this decrease ; the ven- 

eral health of the army has much to do with it, and the last report 

’ General Paniutin on the mortality among the troops is actually 

frightful. ‘These unhappy wretches are decimated by epidemic dis- 
cases Which assume every sort of character. 

or several years past the Asiatic rig int has not ceased for a 
‘ingle day in and about the city of St. Petersburg. The number 
of cases may vary, but the eaillaity never disappears. It is not in 
Riussia alone that it exists. It rages in Finland, in the Baltie pro- 
vinces, in Poland, in the Crimea, in the Caucasus , and wheresvever 
liussian troops happen to be assembled in numbers, Asiatic Cholera 
is sure to be in the midst of them. 

One fact which is now entirely beyond dispute, and which has of 
late pat ticularly attracted attention is, that the female popul: ition 

xceeds the male population in proportions far greater than in any 
other Kuropean COUTEEY 5 and the great difference between them is 
now more re — kable than ever. 

Whatever be the sacrifices made by the Allied Powers in carrying 
on the wi uN, the yi ill never be comparable to those of Russia. “She 
has now cight armies on foot ;—the Ist. of Finland, under General 
Berg: the »2ud. of St. Peterburg, under General Rudiger ; the 3rd. 
of the Baltic, under General Sievers; the 4th of Poland, under 
General Sonnararakoff; the 5th of the centre, under General 
Paniutin; the 6th. also of the centre, under General Luders ; the 

jth. of the Crimea. under General Gortschakel ff: and the 8th. of 
the Caucasus under General Mouravieff. Russia must possess | great 
Vitality to meet sO many claims ; but these violent efforts must 
produee exhaustion, and that exhaustion ler fall. 

lt would be dificult to give an exact notion of the misery which 
prevails in several provinces of the empire, and particularly in Po- 

land. Thar ee traversed the wane southern part of V olhynia ; : 
id Lhave found everywhere the same evils. The most ordinary 
rhie of consumption are s di that the peasants are deprived of 
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a portion of what is most necessary, and those who can afford to 
purchase arr ive in crowds to empty markets, from which the greatest 
art return as empty as they came. The hi urvest has not, however, 
been bad. Indeed it may be said that we have had an aver age year, 
but the corn is taken off for the government, and sent to the South 
to form immense magazines, which are destined to become the prey 
of flames and are consequently lost to every one. In certain pro- 
vinces the grain intended for seed has failed, and I ean declare, 
without fear of contradiction, that, at the very least, one-fourth of 
the arable land will remain out of cultivation for the want both of 

seed and of hands. 

The peasants are, of course, not the only class that suffer from 
this state of things. The nobles—even the very richest amongst 
them——whose fortunes consist of corn, see their revenues reduce «l to 
proportions which for most of them the continuance of the war w ill 
change into absolute ruin, All classes of industry are in a state of 
prostration, the national activity is paralysed, and commerce has 
suffered irreparable evil. Distilleries are the only establishments 
that continue to be fully at work. As the Russian government sup- 
plics the national enthusiasm of its soldiers with the excitement of 
intoxication, spirituous liquors are made in enormous quantities for 
the Crimea and Bessarabia, in order to heat up the courage of the 
troops. All the grain that was ordinarily employed by manufac- 
turers is taken away for consumption, and increases the general 
Inisery. 

We had counted on the potatoe crop, which at first presented a 
favorable aspect ; but the blight is found to have made terrible ra- 
vages, and fully one-third of the whole produce is affected by it. 

‘lo these evils is to be added that of the levies, if we can call by 

that name the brutal press system which in a few hours makes a 
soldier of a quiet peasant, and hurries him off from his family with- 
out the remotest hope of their ever again beholding him dead or 
alive. The peasants make the most desperate efforts to escape from 
ihe recruiting parties, and I could quote to you thousands of instances 
1 the perseverance and audacity display ed in flying from them.”’ 


All feeling of exultation in connection with the war passes 
out of the heart, on.reading details like the foregoing, none 
of which is there any reason for believing to be exaggerated. 
In respect of the mortal: ty among the troops, we have to some 
degree a test of the likelihood of the statement from the fact 
well known and ascertained as to the losses of the Austrian 
\rmy last year in Gallicia, when without a blow struck, a shot 
lired, or any of the accidents of war—it being merely an army 
vi precaution and observation, with of course no enemy at any 
ide nr all its communications uninterrupted, no less than 

50) 000 are positively known and declared to have perished ! 

Turnin g back from this digression (which we trust has 

t been altogether without interest, and will be found to have 
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much more ina little time hence, when in the calmness of 
the peaceful times which there is good hope are approaching, 
we recall to memory the varied hopes, feelings, emotions and 
incidents that marked the bye-gone struggle in its turbid 
course,) we come to the promised ‘estimate of the military force 
of France, as the next to be considered after our own country, 

The establishment of the French army ten years ago, stood 
as follows, viz :- 

One heniived jai of Infantry of the line, each Regi- 
ment having three Battalions, and each Battalion seven com- 
panies—differing from the practice in the British Army, 
where the number of companies is gencrally even. ‘Ten Bat. 
talions of Chasseurs, each Battalion having eight companies, 
One Regiment of Zouaves, of three Battalions and nine 
companies—thiree battalions of Light Infantry of Africa, a 
Foreign Legion serving in Algeria, and twelve condemned 
Companies for Military Criminals—m: king in all about 
210,800 Infantry. Fifty-four Regiments of Cavalry of 
various descriptions, inclusive of ten Cuirassier Regiments and 
four Regiments of African Chasseurs 4 Cheval, making a cavalry 
total of 58,290. Artillery 29 624— Engineers and Artificers, 
including Sappers and Miners , 8,400 and. 6,593 bi aggage-train. 
The whole effective rowoe of Beene was estimated for ‘the year 
1845, to be about 342,000, costing £11,536,400, but for 
the service of the year 1846, ‘there was an increase of 100,000, 
of which two-fifths were n; ban troops raised in Algeria. 

The establishment for the year just elapsed was as follows, 
according to the annual report of the Bureau de la Guerre. 

One-hundred-and-two Regiments of the line, each having 
three Battalions. ‘Twenty ‘Battalions of Chasseurs a vied, 
being exactly double the force ten years ago on foot. ‘Three 
Regiments of Zouaves of three Battalions each ,—three Bat: 
talious of African Light [nfantry—nine comp: nies of “ Fusiliers 
de discipline’—three companies of Pioneers—four Regiments 
or the Foreign Legion hi aving four battalions each, One 
Battalion of Foreign Rifles, seven Battalions of Algerian 
sharp-shooters. Six companies of veterans—making a ” force 
of about 260,000 infantry. 

Sixty-two Regiments of Cavalry of various descriptions, 
making a total of about 67,000 men. Art illery 35, O00, 
Mneineers and — ine Juding Sappers and Miners 16, "500, 
and 10,000 baggage-tri in, —making a grand total of 390, OOU 
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inen, exclusive as in the former case of twenty-six Legions of 
Gendarmerie and of Colomal Corps. 

But in addition to this large augmentation of her ordinary 
foree, France has had on foot during the last year her ‘* Garde 
Inpériale,’ which is in fact a separate little army in itself 
thoroughly organized and complete as such in all its depart-, 
ments and in its organization. 

[t consisted in the last year of two Divisions of Infantry, 
one division of Cavalry, a Regiment of Horse Artillery and a 
Regiment of Foot Artillery, —two companies of Engineers, 
and a baggage train composed of a squadron of three troops 
or companies. 

In the first division of “ Infanterie de la Garde”’ there were 
two Brigades and sixteen Battalions. In the second, also 
two Brigades, but with seventeen Battalions. The Cavalry 
division was in three Brigades, numbering altogether thirty- 
seven squadrons. Ivach ‘of of the Artillery corps had one bat- 
talion with eighteen Batteries between them. The whole 
number of men was over 40,000, and at this moment two 
additional regiments of Infantry each of three Battalions are 
about to be formed from the Line Regiments most distinguish 
ed in the capture of Southern Sebastopol. 

The charge of the French army for the year 1855-6, was 

£16,000,0 00 in round numbers, ‘This includes the cost of 
the newly raised Garde Imperiale. 
We have found it impossible to fashion into a statement 
sinilar to that already given for Great Britain, the materials 
that we have for estimating the financial ability of France ; 
and must therefore only give them in the comparatively un- 
digested and unarranged form that we possess them ourselves. 

The average of the Revenue of France ten years ago was 
about forty- two inillions sterling—of which her direct taxes 
produced twenty-four millions, and her indirect taxation 
seventeen—the balance being made up by several casual 
ite ms, 

the average expenditure at the same period, exceeded the 
revenue by a few hundred thonsand pounds, 

Of this expenditure £9,770,000 was for the interest of the 

public debt, funded and floating annuities and sinking fund. 

The customs duties produc ed at the period mentioned, the 
sui of 120,000,000 francs, or £4,800,000. From the re- 
cent trade tables of Irance, published by authority, we find 
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the following as the amount of receipt on those duties in the 
last three years, v1Z.— 
1853. 141,607,552 frances, or £5,664,302 


1854. 150,587,303, 6,023,492. 
1855. 189,704,690, 7,588, 187. 


There can be no doubt at all that the material prosperity of 
l'rance has received a very considerable, nay a very extraordi- 
nary impulse under her present government. ‘The ratio of 
increase in her demand for articles of primary consequence for 
nourishment and manufactures, such as live and dead meat, 
sugar, coffee, wines, brandy, &c., under the first head, and 
coals, iron, lead, zinc, &c., under the second, illustrates and 
incontestably demonstrates this. The following is the authen- 
ticated oflicial statement as regard these articles, a comparison 
of the last three years. 


— 




















| 1853. 1854. | 1895. 
| ee 
Oxen and Cows - | 36,162 90,946 113,469 | 
|Sheep —- -| 117,168] 272,610} — 808,961 | 
| Wine—(Hectolitres) 31,650 192,023 412,205 | 
Brandy - - 45,116 89,899 234,998 
Coffeec—( Metrical 
Quintals) , 277,873 319,770 398, 992 | 
_ Copper ‘ 82,611 73,812 116,677 | 
Bar Iron “ 59,735 | 125,960 717,963 | 
Cast Iron a 864,989 | 918,958 | 1,360,411 
| Linseed . 221,000 | 189,800 568,520 
_ Coals—( Metrical 
| Quintals) - | 29,820,730 | 35,574,000 | 40,575,054 
Olive Oil ‘ 181,213 194,842 998,000 
Wool -| 985,102 24),479 375,600 | 
| Lead—Pigs . 289,000 309, 000 399,477 
Sugar— Colonial, 
(Quintals) - | 220,852 826,000 889,935 
Do. Foreien -| 412,205 483,917 800,848 
Meat, fresh and salt | 9,542 59,805 105,028 
Zine - - 200,000 | 170,000 260,000 











‘The larger proportion of the “ coals,” viz. twenty-five mil 
lions out of the 40 millions of metrical quintals mentioned 1 
ihe foregoing table, were imported from Belgium, and the re- 
mainder from England. The increase throughout shewn, i 
dicates, as we have before remarked, a considerable advance 
In prosperity ; and there is fair ground for concluding that the 
largely extended consumption of luxuries and demand for rav 
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aaterials, has legitimately and naturally resulted from the in- 
ased and inere asing production of manufactures. 

Meantime her exports also manifest a considerable increase, 
os will be seen by the subjoined table. It is to be remem- 
bered in reading it, that a small increase in the nwmder of 
metrical quinti als on the articles of books, silks and merinoes 
exported, implies a very considerable increase in value. The 
order of the years in this table will be seen to be inverted. 





{ 





= s 1855. | 1854. | 1853. 

| 

Books, engravings, and li- | 
| = thographs ..........M. Q. | 17,469 16,516 17,026 
Machinery, &C. .....eFrs. | 9,515,754 | 7,951,584 | 11,295,192 
“Millinery’.. w.seseeeFrs. | 11,514,423 | 7,242,269 | 6,407,004 
GORD oc. eve sercencccsesee dae GH | 71,570 66,849 60,760 
| Gall... ces verscevenesee Bey Ge |, RSI EOR 995,330 946,921 
Sugar refined .........M. Q. | 338,994 251,356 181,843 
| Cottons, White ...... M. Q. 54,401 38,234 37,270 
| .,  Printed....M. Q. | 41,900 37,989 36.940 
| > Others ....M. Q. | 98,591 25,085 29,101 
| Linen, Cloth ......... M. Q. | 24,656 17,809 19,260 
,, Cambrics.....M. Q. 579 535 713 

Woollens,* € Cashmeres and 

Merinoes.M. Q. 35,565 29,060 28,857 
oe Others ...M. Q. 38,036 34,182 34,361 
Silks, Raw.s.....0..eM. Q, 10,869 6,555 7,085 
a WOVORecsccecss M. Q. 37,464 34,050 37,066 
Glass and Crystals..M. Q. 277,485 256, 197 262,818 

















Not to weary the reader with too many statistics in detail, 

shall not give the particular statements for each year of 

Le tonnage, both foreign and domestic, employed in the French 

trade in cakh ‘Lhe results shew, that between 1853 and 1555 

tlle aggregate tonnage so employed, increased more than six- 

teen per cent., and the tonnage, exclusively J/cuch, increased 
seventeen per cent. 

We canuot but think that the reader is now in possession 
of sufficient materials to enable Lim to estimate the advance 
that Irance is making in all that constitutes the material 
prosperity and strength of a country; and when it is recol- 
lected that the years taken in those tables have been years of 
war, (for although hostilities were not actually declared in 18555, 
a very large proportion of their cost was incurred in preparing 
tur War, then known to be imminent), and that during the 
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last year especially, France has made such prodigious and 
prodigal efforts to carry out her part in the tremendous strug- 
gle in the East, we cannot but conclude, not only that her 
progress has been wonderful, but that it proceeds from an in- 
herent vitality and soundness of enterprize and successful in- 
dustry almost unexampled, and certainly not what would have 
been dreamed of for her but a few short years ago; and fur- 
thermore of course it is plain that she is in even a better con- 
dition for war in this the third year, after all the sacrifices and 
losses of the preceding, than she was before its commencement, 

The total value of French imports from Aussta in 1858, 
was sixty-seven millions of francs, and that of her exports to 
the same country, sixteen millions of francs—respectively in 
Knglish money £2,680,000 and £640,000. 

It may be remarked that we have said nothing of the naval 
efforts and capabilities of France and England respectively, 
We are unable to give a statement as to the former country, 
not having succeeded in obtaining the necessary data. Lhe 
naval efforts of Great Britain for the year 1855-56 are repre- 
sented by the sum of £19, 014,700. 

Coming now to Russia, we find the following. In Fon- 
blanque’s Statistical Tables, published by the Board of Trade, 
her total exports of all kinds are set down on a comparison of 
the year 1842 with L851, as in value £13,300,000 and 
£15,075,000, respectively, and the value of her imports in 
those years as £ 13,400,000 and £16,321,000 respectively. 
Neither the actual amounts nor the ratio of increase betoken any 
very formidable accumulation of resources during those years 
of profound peace and uninterrupted opportunity of extending 
her commercial operations ; and the last two years of war have 
utterly annihilated for the present at least her sea-borne com- 
merce. ‘The overland trade which she has driven through 
the connivance of Prussia must have been but scantily profi- 
table, owing to the enormous expenses of transit, and certainly 
cannot by any means whatever, compensate to her for the loss 
of the freedom of her trade on the comparatively imexpensive 
“highway of nations,” the ocean. 

The whole Revenue of Russia ten years ago, was under fifteen 
millions sterling, as paid into her ‘Treasury. What amount 
was lost on the way to it is a question for the curious in thie 
history of official peculation; but the sum realised was about 
what we state. ‘The latest account of her Revenue we have 
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heen able to make out is for the year 1850, when there had 
been an increase of about two millions and a-half sterling. 
This sum is also stated clear of the peculations so flagrantly 
rife at all periods of her financial history. 

The Army of Russia previous to the war was generally 
reputed to exceed considerably six hundred thousand men, 
But this is a statement liable to suspicion upon several grounds. 
In the first place it was always the policy of the Russian 
Government to magnify its resources in the eyes of foreign 
powers, by exaggerated statements upon all points connected with 
them. In the next place, there were frontier and colonized 
regiments, which were more settlers than soldiers, besides 
irregular troops of the very lowest and least effective degree of 
organisation. In the third place, multitudes of men figured 
in the papers returned from officials in distant provinces, with 
no existence save on paper; the funds for them being however 
duly drawn and made away with, Finally, no inconsiderable 
proportion of men enrolled and regimented as soldiers, were 
in fact only employed as labourers on public works, and 
others were veterans past their efficiency. 

Without attempting the impossible task of estimating these 
deductions, we give the nominal strength of the different 
Armies, as about 470,000 Infantry, 90,000 Cavalry, includ- 
ing Irregulars; and the remainder in Artillery, Kngineers, 
Artificers, &e., &c. 

The population of Russia is estimated at about fifty-seven 
millions ;—that of France thirty-five millions,—and that of 
Great Britain and Ireland, twenty-six millions. But in point 
of density, and to use an awkward but expressive word, in 
point of avadlability of their population for warlike and com- 
mercial purposes, both France and England have very far the 
advantage of their great antagonist. 

An article in the number that has just appeared of the 
Westminster Review gives additional particulars of great 
value to our subject, and like the generality of articles in that 
Keview is doubtless carefully compiled and ably written. But 
we must refer the reader to itself, if he desire to be acquaint- 
ed with its contents; as we have purposely confined ourselves 
to a most cursory perusal of it; being desirous not to incur 
either the charge of having made use of its labours should 
our statements correspond, nor in case they be found to differ, 
the ungracious labour of quarrelling with statements, no doubt 
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the fruit of considerable research on the part of the Reviewer, 
For what ourselves advanced we have, whether in general 

matters, or in particulars, amply sufficient justification and 
authority. 

Just as we are writing these lines a parliamentary paper of 
considerable interest has issued from the official press and 
got into the hands of the public. It gives the statement of 
revenue and expenditure of the United Kingdom down to the 
Sist day of December, 1855, including the balances in the 
Hixchequer upon that day. The details cannot but be of 
general interest. 


INCOME. 


Customs son 
Excise nes 
Stamps ove 
Taxes (Land and Assessed) 
Property Tax oe ai : <u 
Post-office ... - ane 1,137, '219 8 
Crown Lands _ we one 280, "515 15 
Produce of the sale of old stores, and other extra 

receipts .. aed ose sas 522,138 9 
Money received from the East India Company... 60,000 0 0 
Miscellaneous receipts, including imprest and other 

monies . bie ~ ‘ 402,768 18 10 
Unclaimed Dividends received * 115,149 12 | 

Total Income £63,364,605 2 8 


—— 








EXPENDITURE. 
Interest and Management of the permanent debt... £22,7 792,594 4 I 
Unclaimed dividends paid - eve 
Terminable annuities... oon 
Interest of Exchequer bonds, 1854 
Interest of Exchequer Bills, supply - ; 
Ditto, deficiency om ove shoe - 9, ‘386 5 0 
Ditto, ways and means ‘ 26, 5749 13 9 


eT 


£27,647,899 11 * 


ae 





Charges on Consolidated Fund. 


Civil list... ~ a ao £396,570 0 9 
Annuities and pensions us : a 340,991 14 § 
Salaries and allowances ‘ ‘ , 162,697 7 
liplomatic salaries and pensions , ; 149,244 13 WY 
Courts of Justice... 493,082 18 10 
Miseellaneous charges on the consolidated fund . 182,118 16 


al 


£1 5724,705 ll 
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Supply Services. 
£14,545,059 O 0 


FE ee ee a od. chatter 1a wie 
Ordnance a a oie ve ve 9,632,290 0 1 
Vote of Credit (additional expenses, war with Russia) 5,200,000 0 0 
Miscellaneous civil services sinha dad ol 6,741,126 7 10 


55,133,183 7 11 
£84,505,788 10 9 





Total expenditure ... .. 


It will be seen that there is an apparent deficiency in the 
Ineome to cover the Expenditure, the former being sixty-three 
millions, and the latter eighty-four millions ; leaving twenty- 
one millions unprovided for by the produce of taxation, But 
those twenty-one millions were met by the proceeds of the 
loans raised by direct borrowing, and the issue of Exchequer 
bills and bonds—sixteen millions of the amount being derived 
from a fresh creation of consols; and the rest being raised on 
Exchequer Securities, as just mentioned ; and for which the 
permission of Parliament was obtained in the last month of the 
session, and to an extent exceeding what has been required, viz., 
five-millions (in addition to the sixteen millions sg whereas 
the government were empowered to issue Exchequer bills to 
the extent of seven millions. But we must not be betrayed 
into too much detail, Suffice it that nothing can be more 
evident than the fact, that the resources of the United King- 
om have by no means been strained by all the enormous 
expenditure of the war. 

The imports of the United Kingdom in the year just ex- 
pired, were of the value of £152,591,513, and the exports of 
the value of £97,298,900. The united exports and imports 
of France for the year 1854, which is the latest we have 
been able to proeure a specification for, were of the value of 
£140,000,000, being an increase of from two to three 
millious upon the return for the preceding year, 1853. 

Regarding the subject of Russia and her resources, we 
lave to observe, that a singularly fallacious argument has been 
occasionally urged by alarmists among our public writers 
and speakers, to the effect that she has not as yet put forth 
her real strength, nor by any means strained her finances, 
inasmuch as on a calculation of the proportion between her 
taxation and the number of her population, she pays annu- 
ally a far less sum per head of that population than any other 
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country in Europe, and in particular infinitely less than 
France or England. Thus it is computed, that the whole of 
the taxation of all kinds borne by the Russians does not 
amount, per individual, to more than seven or eight shillings 
a-head. Whereas, it is said, Austria pays in the proportion 
of thirteen shillings per head—Sardinia sixteen shillings and 
upwards, Prussia nearly twenty shillings, France no less than 
forty-five shillings, and England at the rate, exclusive of her 
enormous local taxation of every kind, of fifty-three shillings 
per head. 

Instead of this being an argument for supposing that 
Russia has great strength in reserve, it is in trnth and effect, 
an argument the other way, and simply demonstrates ¢nadility 
to bear further taxation, or to consume a larger proportion of 
taxed articles. The fact, that a tradesman on weekly wages 
consumes but little wine, if he ever taste it, while a gentle- 
man of good means has a heavy account with the wine mer. 
chant, is not a proof that the tradesman is richer, but of 
course, that he is very much poorer than his gentleman 
neighbour. The £14 or £15 income tax paid by a small 
annuitant is not, when contrasted with the £400 or £500 
paid by the man of large annual revenues, an evidence of 
more abundant resources in the former than in the latter, 
but very directly the contrary, But the fallacy exists not 
only in reference to a comparison between states—it prevents 
a real estimate being formed even of a particular state, as in 
every country there must be, while there are everywhere poor 
classes as well as rich classes, an inequality of the produce of 
taxation per head ; some individuals in effect paying ten, 
twenty, fifty shillings or upwards of taxation, while others in 
effect pay but five or ten. 

Not wasting any more time with so valueless and substance- 
less an argument, we proceed to notice a few statistics, 
useful to our subject, bearing upon the condition and _ ability 
of other European Countries besides those of which we have 
been already treating. 

Prussia, including her Polish and Rhenish provinces, is 
estimated to have a population of about nineteen millions, of 
a little upwards. Her annual Revenue may be taken to be 
twelve millions ; and her Army at present numbers some 
135,000 men, This is the Line, besides which there are 
two large corps de reserve, answering in some degree to what 
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was known in the last War, as the * Regular Militia,” and 
the ‘ Local Militia,” of these countries. The first of these 
reserves is always on foot, and the period of compulsory 
service in it, ‘compulsory upon all classes, asin the French 
conscription, with something of similar exceptions,) 1s about 
three years. This reserve is called the “ Land-wehr,” and 1s 
divided into two “ bans,” or corps, the second of which 1s 
only occasionally called out. The first reserve supplies nearly 
210,000 men, and the second, including the levy en masse, is 
supposed to hold in readiness in case of Invasion an additional 
force of 200,000. 

The importance of Prussia as one of the “ Great Powers” 
of Europe is a good deal factitious, her Empire being made 
up of very incongruous materials, brought together by the 
genius of Frederic, and greatly maintained since by tlie 
jealousy amongst themselves of the other “Great Powers,” 
and the anxiety of England to sustain what is called the 
“Protestant interest” in their councils : although her people 
generally are weli to do, yet she is not believed to be capable 
of any very extended financial exertion, and’ certainly was 
enabled in the last war to accomplish what she did, only by 
means of extensive loans and supplies from Hngland. 

Sardinia, our active little ally, has a population of five mil- 
lions, and a yearly revenue, including the present heavy war- 
taxation, of about £5,250,000. She has already received 
a considerable loan from England to enable her to furnisi 
forth her contingent to the Kastern struggle; and by the 
recent debates in the Sardinian Parliament, it appears that slie 
is under the necessity of immediately contracting another en- 
gagement of tlie sume kind. Her army on its present war- 
looting, amounts to about 155,000 men of whom perhaps 
(0,000 are available for active service, or were so previous to 
the losses of her Crimean expedition. It is much to be feared 
that Sardinia has seriously over-tasked her strength by the 
part she has taken ; and the hope which her government now 
all but openly confesses to have entertained, when committing 
the country actively to the War, namely,—that of profiting in 
territorial acquisition in Northern Italy, on the re-constitution 
of Europe after the apparently inevitable contingency of a 
general war, is destroyed by the near prospect of peace. 
Discontent and dangerous internal dissensious and perhaps 


revolutionary movements are beginning to be anticipated ; 
}, 
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especially when the inevitable increase of taxes this year shall 
come to be felt; and the gloomy prospect 1s still further 
deepened by the losses which the Army—-the only support of 
order and authority in the troublous times imiediately suc- 
ceeding the battle of Novara in 1849,—has sustained, and 
the certainty of the absence for yet several months to come, 
of that portion of it which has been engaged in the Crimea. 

In the Zimes of the 9th February, we find the following 
exposition (by authority, as is pretty plainly intimated) of the 
views and sentiments of the Sardimian ruling classes upon 
what to us at least, if not to them, are the brightening pros- 
pects of peace. 


‘On the first invitation from the Western Powers, the Govern- 
ment of Sardinia willingly and heartily agreed to put on foot such a 
force as her limited territory and crippled finance would permit; 
but as she, more than any other Power in the alliance, had an 
immediate interest in the-amelioration of the state of the people of 
Italy, it was not unnatural that both her Government and the 
country herself should hope that their promptitude in aiding in this 
distant war would ensure them friends in the settlement of disputes 
nearer home. . . . It was indeed most honourable to the 
Sardinian Parliament that on that occasion it discussed the proposed 
treaty and disposed of it, more as a question of Italian than of 
Piedmontese policy ; for had the old leaven of municipalism been 
allowed to predominate, a small kingdom of five millions only of 
inhabitants, with a heavy debt, might have been well content to 
enjoy her own free institutions unobtrusively, and left the great 
powers to undertake distant contests on the confines of Europe It 
was undoubtedly, therefore, with ahope—ahope openly expressed and 
recognized—of gaining friends to the emancipation of Italy, that 
Sardinia agreed to send a force to the Crimea; and it is because 
the course of events hitherto, so far from giving promise of sucha 
consummation should peace be made at present, has tended rather 
to confirm foreign rule in the Peninsula, that the termination of 
hostilities is not looked forward to with pleasure. In fact the 
Sardinians feel much as one who has made great exertions to bail a 
es and after paying half the sum, is told his friend must remain 
in limbo !” 


Thecommunication from which we have abbreviated the fore- 
going quotation, goes on to speak with fully equal distinctness 
of the dangers to which we have before alluded, of popular dis- 
contents in Sardinia and possible republican movements. Un- 
doubtedly it is a most serious consideration for the Sardinians 
and not without a considerable deal of interest for the Euro- 
pean States ; as once the flames of Revolution are re-lighted, 
uo one can say where the conflagration will stop. Their wide 
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wasting ravages in 1848 cannot easily be forgotten. Still the 
putting an end to the present War catmot be postponed for 
the avoidance of a merely contingent danger; which after all 
may not occur, or if it do oceur, can in all probability be re- 
strained within something like bounds by the large military 
force which the great powers at least must for sometime to 
come keep up, in order to preserve their due weight in the re- 
arrangements of Europe that must follow from the general 
result of the struggle now about to be concluded. 

We have taken no account of ‘lurkey in our summary esti- 
mate of the ability of the various states most interested in the 
Eastern War. As an effective participator in it she has nearly 
disappeared. Her revenues are plundered and exhausted, the 
flower of her troops have either perished miserably in the 
swamps and pestilential filth about Balaklava harbcur, or 
thanks to the unaccountable and most extraordinary apathy of 
our diplomatists and generals in the Kast, have, after a most 
gallant display of valour and an even more admirable exhibition 
of fortitude and patient endurance of cruel privation, become 
prisoners to the Russians. In fact, instead of endeavouring 
to estimate what ‘lurkey can, or could do, now, or at any 
coming emergency of Kurope, the real question and one of 
tremendous and very dangerous difficulty is, what is to be done 
with her ! 

The French have no less than forty-five-thousand men 
echelloned along the banks of the Bosphorus, but in easy 
propinquity to Constantinople, besides their large expeditionary 
Army in the Crimea, an army nearly double our effective force 
there. We have but a few thousand soldiers in and about the 
city mentioned, with the single advantage of holding one fort, 
not large in itsclf but advantageously placed, and with heavy 
guns in position, ‘lhe question of the future arrangements 
for Turkey has to be discussed with these “ good dookers-on,” 
as Lord Deputy Strafford in Elizabeth’s reign said of the troops 
with which he overawed judges and juries in the inquisitions 
held at Athlone into the tenures of Irish Estates. Like to 
the ancient proprietors of the latter, the Turks themselves wi!l 
be permitted little interference in or protest against, the 
decisions that are to affect their condition and fortunes; un- 
less—what to judge from the accounts that are gradually 
getting strength of the increasing bitterness of feeling between 
the armies of the two protecting Powers, the latter should 
Coine to a quarrel between themselves. 
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Be the result of the Peace Negotiations now pending what it 
may, be the discouraging and gloomy predictions of some parties 
realized, or let events of a more checring and favourable aspect 
ensue,—be the relative strength and extent of resources of 
the great powers of Europe, especially of tliose which have 
participated in the Eastern struggle estimated encouragingly 
for our interests or otherwise, there is one thing most earnestly 
to be hoped for, and elamoured for, and laboured for by every 
friend to the strength, honour and reputation of the Empire, 
and that is, that the bitter and terrible experience of tlie War, 
in illustrating and exposing, the defects, blunders and mis- 
chiefs of our Military Administration, shall be made use of 
and turned to speedy and thoroughly practical account. The 
report just now at last made public of Sir John M*Neill and 
Colonel Tulloch, the Commissioners sent last year by govern- 
ment to inquire into and ascertain the facts concerning the 
stale, condition and treatment of the troops in the Crimea, 
is a document of the most astounding nature, and indelibly 
stamps condemnation upon the system, or uo system, which 
it so fearfully exposes. We feel that we want words adequately 
to characterize the disclosures that have been made. ‘The 
“Times” Newspaper has indeed abundant and more than 
abundant justification for its boast that all the statements of 
its talented and distinguished correspondent, Mr. Russell, 
have been borne out and supported—nay in not a few points 
even surpassed by the tremendous revelations of this Com- 
Mission. 

The latter was sent out early in February of last year, under 
a letter of instructions from Lord Panmure, Secretary of State 
for ar, in which he directs the officers composing it, Sir John 
M‘Neill and Colonel Tulloch, to enquire into the whole 
arrangement and management of the commissariat department ; 
to acquaint themselves with the mode in which the various 
supplies of the Army in the Crimea were regulated, the causes 
of any irregularity, want or insufficiency, if such should be 
detected—to examine if the “ system” on'the whole was, or Was 
not unnecesarily complicated for a period of actual warfare, 
&e. &e. and for the purpose of helping their labours for these 
important ends, they were given the ainplest powers of sum 
moning and examining witnesses. 

Their Report Was drawn up on the 10th June, and duly 
forwarded with the evidence when ready to Lord Panmure. 
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It is now for the first time made public and distributed to 
both Houses of Parliament. 

One fact alone, did we confine ourselves to it—which 1s 
most clearly and precisely established by this Report, will 
speak its character, and almost obviate the necessity of going 
into its revelations in any detail, Of the splendid Army that 
Great Britain sent to the Crimea, in seven months after its 
first landing, not less than ¢hirty-fire per cent had perished 
from overwork, exposure to wet and cold, improper food, bad 
and insufficient clothing and insufficient shelter ! 

l'o give the reader as briefly and summarily as possible, an 
idea how this most awful, and as the Report proves, in a great 
degree avoidable, calamity was brought about, we will genera- 
lize as much as possible the results brought out by the Report 
and evidence, before attempting to touch upon any matter in 
detail, 

Salt meat was supplied to the soldiers almost exclusively, 
when fresh meat could at least upon a multitude of occasions 
have been procured with comparatively little difficulty, and on 
some occasions, even at a lesser cost to government. From 
being thus a long time kept upon this salt meat, the men be- 
came scorbutic in vast numbers, and began to loathe the very 
sight of their food, and not unfrequently reject it altogether. 
Neither vegetables nor farinaceous articles were supplied to 
them, although rice, preserved potatoes, and Scotch barley 
were lying in the stores at Balaklava and Scutari in very large, 
and constantly increasing quantities Under these cireum- 
stanees the scorbutic affections quickly spread still more and 
became malignant, and the Tnspector-General of Hospitals ur- 
gently demanded a large supply of lime-juice, a prophylactic in 
common and regu/ar use in the Royal Navy, as indeed in all 
foreign Navies and well appointed merchant ships upon voyages 
of any length. Fully 20,000 pounds of it were lying in the 
commissariat stores at Balaklava from the beginning of De- 
cember until the first or second week in February, and the 
lnspector-General was left, perhaps we should say, kept, in 
ignorance of the fact ! : 

Mr. Commissary-General Filder appears to be the person 
looked upon as the party responsible on this score ; and accord- 
ingly he is blamed, and in some degree sought to be made a 
seape-goat of by Colonel Gordon, the Quartermaster-General, 
I his evidence—himself being one of the parties most lable to 
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charges of neglect of duty, as we shall presently see. There 
is no attempt made by any of the witnesses to account for the 
fact that the commander in chief permitted this to occur 
without bringing the Commissary-General to a court martial, 
or for the faineance of the Quartermaster-General in not having 
at once reported the matter to him. 

The French Army throughout the siege were supplied with 
soft bread which they baked themselves. ‘There were perfectly 
the same facilities for doing this in the English Army, but 
instead of it the men were compelled to be content with hard 
sea biscuit ; which their gums and teeth affected by scorbutic 
attacks, were often unable to manage. And even of this bis- 
cuit the supply was occasionally very defective without any 
adequate cause. 

‘The men were landed in the Crimea without their knapsacks, 
and from want of arrangement were left without them for six 
or eight weeks, when such of them as were recovered were found 
to be more or less plundered of their contents. During the 
tremendous weather of December and January, they were left 
without adequate clothing, at a time when although the 
melancholy wreck of the Prince in the hurricane of the 14th of 
November, had involved the loss of great coats and other such 
necessaries to a most disastrous extent, there were at Balaklava, 
ten thousand rwgs in December, more than double that number 
in January, out of which but eight hundred were after much 
difficulty served out to the shivering wretches! On the 24th 
and 27th of December, twenty-five thousand warm blankets 
arrived at Balaklava, but were noé issued: and of 12,000 
palliasses not one was issued, nor any attempt made to stuff 
and prepare them for issue. At this time the men were lying 
in their one old blanket each, on the wet ground in their 
tents! ‘Twelve thousand great coats arrived also in December, 
and there was a reserve of two-thirds of that amount in Scutan, 
but neither were the latter sent for, nor the former issued ! 

Mr. Commissary General Filder, on being questioned as to 
tue cause of this retention of articles that would have saved 
so many most valuable lives, replied :—that the Regulation of 
the “ Service as established by the Queen’s Warrant, did not 
authorize such issue more frequently than once in_ three 
years” !]! 

Six thousand regimental coatees and a corresponding number 
of trousers lay in store at Balaklava from November until 
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April, and at the end of those six months were still in store, 
while the men were in rags! 

The Commissioners naively remark (page 6 of their Report) — 
“The deficiencies the Army upon the heights of Sebastopol 
suffered most from were, a deficiency of fresh meat, a deficiency 
of vegetables, a deficiency of fresh bread, particularly for the 
sick, and for those whose gums were affected with scurvy, a 
deficiency of fuel, a deficiency of hay and straw, to fill the 
palliasses of the sick, and above all, a deficiency of land- 
transport.” 

“}rom the month of October (they say, same page) until 
the month of March, the supply of fresh meat was not sufli- 
cient to maintain the health of the troops. They suffered to 
an alarming extent from diseases of the bowels; to which 
there was a general pre-disposition, and the medical officers 
of all ranks are of opinion, with hardly one exception, that 
the continued use of salt meat aggravated those diseases, and 
increased that predisposition f” 

“It appears from the evidence of the Commissary-General, 
that it Aas not been the practice to keep the General Commanding 
informed of the amount of provisions in depot or avatlable for 
the use of the troops. 1t was not t2/ the latter end of January 
when cireumstances forced upon Lord Raglan’s attention the 
necessity for his being kept personally informed of the actual 
amount of the supplies on which he could rely for the main- 
tenance of his troops, that periodical returns of the quantities 
in store at Balaklava, were ordered to be submitted to him !”? 
(page 7.) 

The deficiency in the supply of vegetables is even more 
objectionable and more “ unaccountadle than that of fresh meat. 
A suflicient supply of vegetables was known to be indispensable 
to the maintenance of the health of the Army. ‘The Turkish 
provinces could have furnished, and at a later and more 
unfavorable season did furnish a considerable amount. There 
are several varieties which can be safely carried at sea and will 
keep several months, of which potatoes and onions are perhaps 
the best ; and the different varieties of preserved vegetables 
are available at ali seasons at a moderate cost.” (Page 13.) 

The Report from which we have hurriedly and almost at 
random, taken the foregoing extracts and facts, is worded 
most cautiously, and with even an excess of consideration for 
te parties and the system, which its statements inevitably 
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tend to critminate. ‘Lhe consideration we speak of is indeed 
pushed to an excess that almost would suggest thouglits of 
most weak, if not altogether wilful and designed connivance, 
But we wust not be understood as at all adopting or favoring 
such a suggestion, and on the contrary believe the Report to 
have been drawn up in good faith; we only wish to put to the 
Reader this position, that the actual state of things must have 
been very monstrous indeed, when through all their evident 
réticence, the Commissioners have been compelled to speak as 
they havedone. We could add infinitely both in strength and 
number to the extracts we have given, but it would lengthen 
out this paper beyond all reasonable limits. We cannot 
however leave this subject without one or two very brief 
quotations relative to the medical supplies. 

The Returns of sickness and mortality, furnished by the 
Medical Otlicers, relate to matters which are beyond our luuits ; 
but the Joradi/y inthe Crimea has been too remarkable not 
to excite a strong desire to ascertain if possible its causes. 
‘Lhe Medical Evidence is concLusive against attributing i 
to anything peculiarly unfavorably w the climate. 

The Commissioners then go on to speak of the unanimous 
concurrence of all officers of every rank and class in attributing 
i to the deliviencies before mentioned—deticiencies of supply 
on the spol, but not deficiencies in the stores at Balaklava, 
and Seuduri. One medical witness, at page 334, has in fact 
epitomized the whole evidence in these striking and all-sufficient 
words— 

“Every thing required was either wanting, or came too 
late? Mere is the seerct of our suflerings !”” * 

Unless the “System,” so terribly exposed in this Report, 
and exposed on official and the most incontestable authority, be 
altogether changed, the abounding resources of Great Britain 
will, as they have been in the Crimean struggle, avail her little 
to the assertion and maintenance of the position she desires to 
occupy as a great military nation. ‘There is no doubt whatever 
that on the whole her prestige has been lowered by the 
occurrences of the present war, and that although our soldiers 
Have sliewn as they ever have, and ever will shew, a brilliancy 
of valor and a heroisia of endurance that no army in the world 
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could surpass, if any could equal, yet their achievements have 
not been such as to add very largely to the military fame of 
ihe Empire. Europe attributes to the French the larger por- 
tion by far of the glory of quelling the pride of Russia in 
the Crimea. 

There should be a change in every part of our military 
system. In the recruitment of soldiers, in the treatment of 
soldiers, in their supply, and food, and nourishment in the 
ied—in the system of promotion, so as to add the stimulus 
of honorable ambition to that of mere increase of ordinary 
comforts ; and above all, and before all, there should be a 
change in the system as regards the officertng of our Army, 
in respect of which we so disadvantageously contrast with our 
ueigibours, and allies at the opposite side of the Channel. 

‘The most extraordinary gallantry in the field is in the vast 
and nearly overwhelming majority of instances, the only real 
military quality that our officers have displayed in the present 
War. In the higher grades, where there are not always the 
same opportunities for personal exposure and daring, but much 
more occasions for showing military aptitude, knowledge, and 
high talent, our failure has been lamentable. ‘The cause is 
plainly the system that up to the present time has prevailed 
and anluckily still prevails, of allowing the force of money, or 
family interest, or both combined, to sway as a general rule 
tle appointments and promotions, especially in the higher 
graces of our Army. 

The British Officer is supposed to be subjected to an exami- 
nation prior to entering the service, but during the present 
War that practice has had to be suspended in so many instances 
as to become all but nugatory ; and even when it was enforced, 
it was not found at all difficult. to meet and satisfy ; the more 
especially as it really had scarcely more to do with military 
matters than with those of any of the civil professions : with 
lie exception of these examinations, for which at any time 
three months of tolerably attentive study with a private tutor, 
would qualify any young man of ordinary education, the 
Various steps of rankywere open without difficulty to the man 
of wealth, aud of good connexion and interest. In our Staff 
Ollicers the two latter requisites are of pre-eminent and nearly 
exclusive consequence; whereas in France, the system 1s 
widely different indeed as regards all officers of the Army ; 
but most strikingly so as regards the officer of the important 
branch of the service just mentioned. 
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‘The French Government opens the following list of schools 
to, the young aspirant for milttary honors, or indeed for any 
military rank whatever, and requires his attendance for specified 
periods at one or more of them, according as he seeks to 
qualify himself for promotion— e') 

“ Keole Polytechnique,” at Paris—“ Ecole Spéciale Militaire,” 
at St. Cyr—Prytanée Impériale Militaire,” at the town of 
La Fléche—“ Ecole Normale de Tir,” at Vincennes—“ Ecole 
Normale de Gymnastique,” in the same locality—‘ Kcole 
d’Application du Génie et de I/’Artillerie,” at Metz—“ Kcole 
d’Application d’ Ktat-Major,” at Paris— Ecole de Cavalerie,” 
at Saumur—“ Ecole d’Application de Médecine et de Phar- 
macie Militaire,” at the same place—“ Ecoles Regimentaires 
du Génie,” at Metz, at Arras, and at Montpellier.—Twelve 
Schools of Artillery at various places. 

The embryo Staff Officer in France, must at outset of his 
career, pass three years at the “ Kcole Polytechnique,” or the 
“Ecole Spéciale Militaire de St. Cyr.’ He is then eligible 
for the “ Weole Impériale d’Application d’Etat Major,” at 
Paris. Meantime he may have passed the ordinary military 
examination, and got his commission in the Line. 

In the “ Ecole d’Ktat Major,’ he passes two years of 
severe study and strict discipline—learning all the higher 
branches of mathematics, topography, geography, fortification, 
statistics of various kinds, military history, three or four lan- 
guages, including English, drawing, and the theory of 
military manceuvres for troops of all arms of the service. To 
military surveying a special attention is given. 

Supposing him to pass successfully the rigid examinations 
he is subject to, he is then attached for one year as a company 
officer to a regiment of infantry—for another year to the same 
as a second or supernumerary adjutant—for two years more 
similarly to a cavalry regiment, and for one year to a battery 
of Artillery. During these five years he has continually to 
remit to the heads of the “ tad Major,” maps, papers, 
drawings and surveys. 

After these ten years of education, theoretic and practical, 
and not till they are completed to the entire satisfaction of 
his superiors, he becomes eligible for a Staff appointment, and 
in due time may be sure of getting it, without seeking the aid 
~ military patron, or being indebted to any favoritism of 
interest, , 
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In Great Britain, on the contrary, there is no special educa- 
tion, no special examination, no probationary period. The 
raw subaltern just fudged through his drill by the well-fee’d 
serjeant-major of his regiment, may be appointed on the Staff 
if he have friends powerful enough at the Horse Guards, and 
under the same single condition may continue on it all his 
life, as well as rise to high command! Can it be wondered 
at then, that our staff-officers should have shewn themselves 
so disastrously incompetent in the Crimea ! 

We had hoped ere concluding this article to have been able 
to announce and comment upon the final terms of Peace. 
But up to this moment nothing further is known, at least by 
the general public, than was known three or four weeks ago. 
It is still left to conjecture whether there is, or is not, more 
sincerity in the Russian acceptation of “bases” this year, 
than when they excited and disappointed our hopes this 
time twelve months. We know not what concession or 
surrender of ill-acquired territory Russia is prepared to make, 
or what guarantee will be exacted from her against future 
aggressions. Judging from the past she will, unless effectively 
bound down and restrained by some permanent and well 
guaranteed arrangements, only bide her time, and wait for 
some period of Kuropean distractions, to resume her course of 
rapine, and unjust acquisition. 

_ She took advantage of the Jdeginnings of the American 
Revolution to secure a lion’s share in the first partition of un- 
happy Poland, and subsequently advanced her Southern Armies 
till they occupied the Northern Shores of the sea of Azov, and 
secured the course of the Dnieper. When England and France 
were alike nearly exhausted by War in 1783, she annexed the 
territory of the Don Cossacks to the shores of the Caspian, 
aud entered the Crimea. In 1792, in the first wild throes of 
the French Revolution, she seized the country between the 
Dniester and the Boug and completed the second partition of 
Poland. In 1795, the War of the French Revolution being 
then hot in Europe and all attention engaged by it, she effected 
the third and final partition of Poland. In 1802, she seized 
upon Mingrelia. In 1843, she invaded Georgia. In 1805 
she seized the territories of Karabagh and Mongatchon, and in 
L806 Shamaki on the Caspian Sea. In 1807 and the sub- 
sequent years till the conclusion of the War, Russia continued 
her advances in the Vast, taking advautage of the distractions 
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of Europe; and marking each successive year with a fresh 
achievement of rapine. These her unjust acquisitions received 
a tacit sanction from the “ Holy Alhance” in 1815; and an 
active addition to them in permitting her to absorb the Duchy 
of Warsaw ; and finally shut Sweden out from her pluudered 
province of Finland. 

Reluctantly she now found herself compelled to hold her 
hand, the other powers of Europe having at length time to 
look around them and beginning to manifest no little wonder 
and anxiety at what she had been doing while their attention 
was engaged in their own struggle for existence. And it was 
not till 1829 that her statesmen ventured to move forward 
again when suspicion had been lulled to sleep, and I’rance and 
England for purposes of their own were courting Russia, and 
had but a year or two before in conjunction with lussia 
annihilated for the time the naval power of Turkey, and dis- 
membered her territory. The treaty of Adrianople and of 
Unkiar-Skeless, attest that Russia and Russia alone profited 
in the end by the alliance. 

{t is to be hoped that in the Conference now about to meet 
at Paris, if it be judged impossible to insist upon a giving up 
of many of these ill gotten acquisitionsand advantages, adequate 
guarantees will at any rate be insisted upon as to desisting 
from future aggression, and such arrangements made for the 
Danubian provinces and Asiatie Turkey, as will make those 
countries bulwarks as it were against Russia, should she at- 
tempt hereafter to violate her engagements. 

As we write, the unwelcome intelligence has reached us of 
the increasing difficulties between Great Britain and the United 
States. It is a matter we need not say of the deepest concern- 
ment and the gravest moment. It is so whether we look at 
the physical or the moral results likely to follow from the 
breaking out of hostilities between these countries and out 
transatlantic brethren ; as to its physical results, the United 
States will no doubt suffer deeply all along her exposed and 
nearly defenceless seaboard ; which her small regular army of 
some 12 or 14,000 men and her undisciplined and in many 
cases unarmed militia cannot effectively defend. But the 
wide-spread commerce of England must suffer the most enor- 
mous losses from the cloud of American privateers that will 
quickly cover every sea; and it is well to recollect. that the 
United States in 1812 were far less strong in military and naval 
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resources than at present, and yet were able to maintain a war of 


res| ' 

ived three years against us, with heavy loss to us in treasure and 
dan in blood. | ; 

sickle But the moral results would be still worse in the evil feelings 
ered that would be perpetuated between the mother country and 


her former children and dependants, and above all in the check 
to that spreading of civilization in the other hemisphere which 









be is the mission of the United States, however ill and imperfectly 
ie that mission has as yet been attempted. orl « 
ties One word for Ireland in conclusion. What is to be the 
wih result to her of the War, which we are happy to lave reason 
aia (o consider is on the point of termination. How is she to be 
pea repaid her sacrifices? The blood of her children has been 
and oe poured out like water in this struggle ; as it always has been 
asia whenever Kngland needed her aid. Nay, we believe that in 
an proportion to her population it will undoubtedly be found that 
of she has furnished more victims to the Demon of War than 
‘ted either of the sister countries. It would have been easy for 
her also to have distracted and divided the energies of England 
ad by menacing political demonstrations, and nothing of this kind 
“ap has she done. With exceptions so few as to be utterly in- 
a significant, her People and her Press have approved of the 
ing War, cheered on their countrymen to join in the strife, and 
the ireely pledged every effort of our Nation to support the part 
nial taken in it by Great Britain, And now having lost so many 
at. of our youth, suffering from the severe taxation which presses 
so much more in proportion upon our impoverished country 
sof than upon Great Britain, have we not a nght to ask for some 
ted recognition of our services and sacrifices, some amelioration of 
ay our condition, some concession of advantages and privileges, 
ne some practical proof that we are at length recognised as en- 
the titled to be placed on an equality in all respects with the more 
ite favored people of England and of Scotland. 
ie We could markedly indicate the direction in which an honest 
and effort for this end should be made ; but it would be foreign to 
of the purpose of this paper to enter upon sucha discussion ; 
ie I — when we have already reached our limits. We can 
the iowever confidently leave it to our Irish readers to supply for 
a themselves the suggestions and claims the Irish community is 
vill ucw so amply entitled to make and to demand. 
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Arr. VI.--AN ADDITION TO THE CURRENCY. 


Principles of Curreney—Means of Ensuring Uniformity of 
Value and Adequacy of Supply. By Bdwin Mill. London: 
Longman, Brown, Green, and Longman, 1856. 


It would be idle to speak of the importance of the Science 
of Political Economy in each and every of its wide and difficult 
departments. There is hardly any science concerning which 
there has been until of late years such gross ignorance, and it 
must be confessed that even to the present it labours under 
a serious defect, it is involved in a certain amount of obscurity 
which presents difficulties quite sufficient to deter from its 
study most men; and, capable as it is in most of its great 
truths and principles, of popular illustration, it must bea 
matter of considerable regret that those who have written on 
the subject, have rather addressed themselves to adepts in the 
science, than to the great mass of readers with ordinary infor- 
mation and ordinary intelligence. Beyond question, in its 
higher branches and its more serious and intricate calculations, 
it is involved in such difficulty and complication, that it would 
be impossible in writing upon these, to address any but men 
who have long and carefully studied the science in its higher 
parts; but, at the same time, many, if not most of its great 
truths, are susceptible of proof by an easy and popular illus- 
tration, which would enable all to judge for themselves of the 
accuracy of reasoning of those who advance the propositions, 
and which would be more effectual than is generally imagined, 
in testing strange or absurd theories, and seizing upon the 
fallacies involved in apparently reasonable plans for re- 
medying existing defects and evils, obscure am metaphysical 
disquisitious on value, currency, gold, exchange, such as most 
writers on this subject continue to fill their pages, or rather to 
enter upon their subject with, are quite sufficient to deter the 
great mass of readers, In this respect we think Mr. Hill is 
deserving of much credit, and though we differ with him as 
to the etlicacy of his proposed plan, and as to portions of the 
reasoning by which he seeks to support it, we thank him for 
the clearness with which he proposes his views ; a clearness 
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not alone desirable for enabling general readers to understand 
the subject, but a clearness which shews his honesty of purpose. 
Advocates of a theory which they have reason to suspect to 
be erroneous, or to which being wedded from any particular 
reason they seek to support —per fas aut nefas, take care to 
use such obscure language, and to strain so unfairly, not to 
say inproperly, facts as well as arguments, that it is somewhat 
difficult to detect their errors, and still more difficult to 
render that detection manifest to others. Mr. Hill enters 
on this subject in the spirit of one who seeks to investigate 
the truth, and to suggest what is useful. He does not desire 
to force a pet theory on us, or to magnify himself at the 
general expense, either by creating a sect or by effecting a 
change, unless he is right. Again, we think that this gentle- 
man is entitled to consideration for devoting, with the best 
intentions, and with a smgular honesty of purpose, much time 
and trouble in propounding a plan, no matter whether it may 
be considered effective or not, for remedying one of the most 
serious evils to which a country could be exposed. Compelled 
as we are to differ from Mr. Hill, we think these remarks due 
to him, and that we should enter on the consideration of his 
suggestions rather as one discussing a plan with a friend, when 
both have a common object, than as a severe critic ora 
sectarian partizan. In our remarks on this subject we shall 
rat heraddress ourselves to general readers, as it is quite possible 
to do, at the same time that we communicate our views to 
those who have made the subject their study, although in so 
doing we may depart from the general rule, and subject our- 
selves to the charge of writing inaccurately and carelessly on 
the matter. 

Before proceeding to discuss the reasoning of Mr. Hill on 
particular evils and the sources to which he attributes them, 
it would be desirable to state a few of the principal propositions 
connected with curreney, the truth of which all concur in 
admitting. 

The object of currency is to furnish a medium, by whieh 
exchanges may be effected. The farmer can consume but a 
small portion of his own crops, he cannot very well take a 
portion of his corn in kind to his landlord to pay the rent, 
nor to tradespeople with whom he deals for the different 
necessaries and luxuries of life. For this purpose it is necessary 
to select some produce having as nearly as possible an invariable 
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value, or some token representing Land Produce. The prin. 
cipal requirement of such a medium, a requirement in 
comparison with which all other considerations must sink into 
insignificance, is a fixedness of value. Gold, which has generally 
been selected for the purpose of discharging this daty of 
exchange, has been ascertained to be subject to less fluctu- 
ations than any other possible metal. And for purposes of 
utility, gold is worth little or nothing. Value is however 
ascertained by the cost of production, and it is not because 
the gold in a sovereign is intrinsically worth the measure of 
corn which may be bought for it that it is considered an 
equivalent, but because the quantity of gold and corn mutually 
exchangeable, cost for their production the same amount of 
labor. 

Gold then being, without the intervention of Government 
or legislative provision of any kind, what may be called the 
natural currency of every country, independently of its fixedness 
of value and portability, as compared with other metals or 
commodities, it has been taken as the basis of our currency, 
The same object of supplying a currency may be effected by 
the Government issuing a certain number of counters, and pro- | 
viding that they should be a legal tender for a particular sum, 
because the different exchanges required by the community 
require only a token, which token however, while it may be 
valueless in itself, must have a reference to a fixed standard as 
gold, that is a fictitious, by its purporting to representa 
certain quantity of gold. It matters not tu the farmer whether 
he is paid by his factor in tokens or sovereigns for his corn, 
provided those tokens being made legal tender and kept as 
before said at a fixed value, he can pay his rent with them, 
and procure everything that he could have procured with 
sovereigns. If the amount of these tokens or notes should be 
greater than is required for the purpose for which they were 
intended, that is for the necessary exchanges, the result will 
be that there being more tokens than are necessary, more of 
them will be given for the same quantity of produce than 
before, consequently a higher price will be paid for commo- 
dities. On the contrary, if the tokens are not sufficient to 
discharge their required function of fully supplying the media 
of exchange on the country, a smaller number of tokens must 
suffice’ to purchase the same quantity of corn than woul 
suflice under a perfectly regulated and adapted supply. 
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At such a time prices are low, that is, commodities will not 
command in exchange as large a quantity of currency as at 
other times. The object of supplying a community with the 
required amount of currency might be effected without the 
circulation of a single sovereign or coin of any kind, by the 
issue of tokens to which the attribute of currency is given, by 
Government providing that such shall be legal tender. ‘This, 
as regards economy, is by far the most desirable currency 
medium, as there is neither the waste occasioned by the circu- 
lation nor the loss of interest by keeping up a valuable product 
like gold, when the same object might be effected by bundles of 
paper. An insuperable objection however presents itself to 
issuing tokens without some provision being made as to 
securing a fixedness of value, a fact only to be ascertained by 
a reference to the least variable in value of all products, namely 
gold. In an arbitrary government this object might be 
etfected without having a single coin in circulation, by the 
managers of that branch of the state direction, ascertaining 
from time to time, as might be convenient or necessary, whether 
the amount of gold which the note or token purports to 
represent can be bought for such note. If this be so and the 
note and the gold coin should be of equal value, the currency 
will be at its true level neither more nor less than the business 
transactions of the country require. If the note can purchase 
more gold than it purports to represent, there is a deticiency 
of currency because the currency not being sufficient for 
business demands prices are lower—that is a larger quantity 
of material value may be obtained for the note than under 
ordinary circumstances, and hence a larger quantity of gold 
which may be bought and sold as corn, manufactured or any 
other marketable articles. On the other hand, if the currency 
be in excess, by the same process the note will not be able to 
purchase the quantity of gold which it purports to represent. 

Such a power even if it could be satisfactorily and success- 
fully exercised is so inconsistent with our constitutional ideas, 
that it may be put aside as one which could not safely be con- 
fided to any government or body of men. ‘This being so, the 
meanest approximation to a purely paper currency, consistently 
with securing the fixedness of value of such currency, must be 
the most desirable. We object to placing the control of the 
currency, that is the exercise of an arbitrary discretion, as to 


the issue of paper or creation of currency, in any body in the 
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State. This object therefore to be effected, is in our opinion 
more effectually and simply secured by our present currency 
laws than by any other scheme which has been either tested or 
devised. ‘The general plan of our present currency system 
does not require any minute particulars or details, and may be 
stated in a few lines. ‘The Bank of England having lent to 
Government eleven million, and holding Government securities 
for three million in addition, are authorised to issue Notes to 
the amount of fourteen million of pounds, which notes are con- 
stituted by the legislature legal tender, and may be called, from 
not being based on any material value, unrepresented notes : 
beyond this, the Bank is at liberty to issue to any amount 
they please, but on condition of holding bullion in_ their 
coffers, to the amount of such issue, that is having a sovereign 
for every pound note they put into circulation. Country banks 
are confined to a certain amount of issue, being an average of 
what their actual issue had been for some years before the 
passing of the First Bank Charter Act. Those minor auxiliaries 
to the Bank of England, although in many respects their 
existence and powers are to be taken into consideration in 
discussing various questions connected with the currency, it 
will not be necessary to refer to them in any of the observa- 
tions we shiall consider necessary to make on the suggestions 
of Mr. Hill. We shall not therefore more particularly refer 
to them. 

By our present system, it would seem the desired object of 
fixedness of value and the greatest possible economy of gold, 
consistently with securing that fixedness is, by a simple self- 
adjusting process, more nearly approached than it possibly can 
be by any other currency, which, as already observed, is not the 
creation of an arbitrary power. Gold, entering into our cur- 
rency,—but a very small portion indeed by actual circulation, 
though a very considerable sum is, it must be admitted, lying 
idle in the bank coffers,—like the rest of the currency, when 
in excess, becomes depreciated in value. If nineteen million of 
currency suflice for the demands of the community, and there 
should be in actual circulation twenty million, every note oF 
sovereign, Which, when the supply was properly adjusted, was 
worth twenty shillings is reduced in value to nineteen ; that is, 
will purchase only the same amount of commodity as nineteen 
would have done. The result is, other countries, in which 
there is at the same time either a deficiency of currency, or all 
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exact supply, will begin to absorb our gold, being able to get 
twenty shillings worth for nineteen, and then commences a 
drain of gold on account of the exchange in gold being, as it 
is called, against this country. Under these circumstances, an 
unmistakeable index is faurmshed as to the adaptation of the 
amount of currency to the necessary supply. When the 
exchange is against us the bank begins to contract its issues 
and diminish its discounts, by which means the value of the 
note is brought to its proper level with gold, the result of 
which is to leave gold at par in England, or as near par as 
other disturbing influences outside of an excess or deficiency 
of currency will permit. The bank does this not on public 
erounds, but for their own security. Their very existence de- 
pends on being able to pay all comers gold for their notes, and 
if they allow a drain of gold out of the country to go on, they 
are preparing for themselves a run, it being more for the inter- 
est of holders of notes to get bullion from the bank, and 
export it at a profit, than to hold and turn in their business 
depreciated notes. Bound as they are to hold gold for every 
note beyond the fourteen million, the rule it seems upon which 
the directors act is, to have as much coin and bullion in their 
coffers as may in the aggregate amount, when the exchange is at 
par, to a third part of the bank’s liabilities, including deposits 
as well as issues; that is, when in addition to the fourteen 
willion of unrepresented notes, they have, between their repre- 
sented notes and the sums lodged by depositors, thirteen 
or sixteen million of liabilities, in all twenty-seven, or thirty 
million of liabilities, which they may be called on to make 
good in gold, they hold nine million or ten million; it being 
calculated that this sum is sufficient for all probable and ordi- 
nary demands, Hence we may see the absolute necessity for 
the bank to watch jealously and closely the value of gold : 
and the state of our exchanges, in order to make ready against 
an imminent danger. It is said that there is a terrible waste 
i allowing to lie idle in the cellars of the bank so large a 
quantity of bullion, valuable in itself and capable of bearing 
interest. ‘This, however, is a necessary evil, as by no other 
means could the test be applied or enforced as to whether or 
not our notes are at par, and our currency accurately adapted 
to the wants of the community. True, the Government might 
say to the bank, we will allow you to issue, not as at present, 
with a sovereign in your chest for every pound of paper money, 
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but to issue as to you seems wise, paying to us the average 
rate of interest which shall go to meet the present expenses of 
the state, and with a liability of being called on at a moment 
to pay in gold. It may be doubted, however, if this would be 
productive of any change for the better, in dispensing with the 
presence of gold ; as acting on the rule which, as we have men- 
tioned, is considered necessary by the directors for their own 
protection, they would continue to hold as large an amount 
of bullion lying idle in their coffers as they do at present. 
‘The suggestion which Mr. Hill offers, is that there should be 
an addition made to our present currency by issuing a species 
of Exchequer bill, bearing the usual market rate of interest, 
bearing on the face of it the amount, due for principal and 
interest, each day of its existence; and, that thus, that large 
portion of our necessary currency which is supplied by bills of 
exchange, might be substituted by those bills which would 
have all the advantage of bills of exchange, of adapting them- 
selves to the currency. They would, says Mr. Hill, become 
investments when money was easy, because holders would get 
higher interest on the money sunk, by keeping them, than by 
passing them as money ; that is, they could get money at a lower 
rate of interest than the Government were to pay them, and there- 
fore, it would be their interest to hold these and pay money. On 
tlie other hand, as he reasons, when money should be scarce and 
interest consequently high, the holders of such bills would find 
it nore to their advantage to employ them as currency than to 
hold them, as thus they could make use of the money represented 
by those bills at a cleaper rate than they could find, substitu- 
tes for them, by going into the money market to raise the 
necessary sums for carrying on their business. ‘The futility 
of this proposal in effecting its intended object, that of giving 
relief from panic, we shall consider after discussing the reasons 
which induce Mr. Hill to conclude it would have this effect. 
It is worthy of remark, that while most of the propositions con 
uected with this subject are correctly stated in some one place or 
other through the pages of this book, they are, nevertheless, from 
time to time, lost sight of entirely in observations upon causes 
and effects, and deductions from premises. It would be more 
curious than instructive to go seriatim through these 1icon- 
sistencies, and confining ourselves to showing that Mr. Hill’s 
currency device cannot effect its object in any way or produce 
the least influence on the condition of the currency, we shall 
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take, as they present themselves, the different statements and 
deductions to which we object. 

In approaching the subject the objection is made to the 
present system, that under it gold is at the same time a 
standard of value and medium of payment, and that i this 
way disturbing influences are brought to bear which cause gold 
to fluctuate in value. In this he is perfectly correct, but the 
objection is one to which every human regulation is subject, 
namely, that it has its imperfections, and until some mode can 
be devised which neither Mr. Hill nor any other writer has 
ever yet put forward, we must submit to this imperfection. 

It is necessary, as before mentioned, since we will not consent 
to leave to the direction either of a.government or a board, 
the entire irresponsible management of the currency, putting 
gold entirely out of circulation, that we should have a sell- 
acting regulator of our currency. ‘The quantity of gold as 
compared with general currency of the country is indeed sinall, 
and how by any other machinery than that now in use the great 
object of regulating the demand to the supply could be etiected, 
seems to us one of those problems beyond human intelligence 
to solve. 

Neither is there so much in this objection as appears at 
first sight ; for though a temporary demand may for a time 
raise the price of gold in a particular country, or an excess of 
currency depreciate its value ia ¢hut country, such causes will 
but slightly affect the value of the total quantity of builion in 
circulation in the entire commercial world, and while, at the 
same time, we may find that gold is either dear or cheap in our 
country, that very statement shews that, as a general standard 
furnished by all the gold in use, these temporary rises and falls 
In particular communities affect little if at all the utility of 
gold as a standard of value. 

_ What is the cause of those commercial crises which from 
time to time paralyze the energies of the country and bring 
ruin to thousands and want to hundreds of thousands? = Mr. 
Hill says, want of currency, and to establish this proposition 
he argues at some length that it cannot be from those causes 
by Which they are created iu other countries as famine, do- 
esc disturbances, earthquakes, and similar national calami- 
lies; hence he rushes to the conclusion, that an insufficient or 
ill-regulated currency is at the root of the evil. Into the 
many ingredients which constitute a crisis, and how far 
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each bears a part in bringing about a panic, it would 
be difficult to speak definitely. Mr. Hill says they are mainly 
caused by a defect of currency, and that under present regu. 
lations the evil aggravates itself, and the greater the want of 
currency the more does the currency contract. We say want 
of credit. It is asked, why is England more exposed to panics 
than other countries? Because she has larger business trans- 
actions, and there is more credit in England than in other 
countries. For the same reason that a wholesale merchant 
who gives credit largely and speculates extensively is more hable 
to stop payment from some accident or rumour, than the small 
huxter who neither gets nor gives credit. Mr. Hill attacks 
the bullionists in Mr. Norman, when the latter gentleman 
ascribes these commercial panics to their proper causes, namely, 
presumption, ignorance, and the defect of human intelligence, 
England, argues Mr. Hill, is as intelligent, as shrewd, and as 
well educated, if not much more so, than any of her neigh- 
bours. So is the wholesale merchant as compared with the 
small shopkeeper. It is credit which is at the root of the evil, 
and as long as a country engages largely in business transactions 
in which success engenders an over conceit and spirit of rash 
speculation, so long must she be prepared for those panics and 
reactions. ‘I'he only effect which a system of currency can 
have upon the evil is to bring it to a stop in time, while at the 
same time, by a temporary relaxation of its rules, it may assist 
bona fide holders of material wealth, while it leaves speculators 
trading upon credit only to their fate. This, as we shall shew, 
is the operation of our present system of currency, and any- 
thing further would be as entirely beyond the power of any 
currency system that could be devised, as to make bank notes 
intrinsically worth what they purported to represent, or trans- 
mute paper into material wealth. 

We must do this writer the justice of not confounding him 
with the paper currency theorists. He admits the utility of 
gold, although he unfairly urges, as we have already said, the 
objection to the use of it; nay more, he would as regards the 
employment of gold have it as it is, introducing, however, 
supplemental paper currency. Before coming to his plan, 
however, it will be better to observe on the different errors 
upon which he builds his theory for the purpose of establishing 
our two propositions—that he is erroneous as to the cause of 
these panics, and that even if be were right, the object which 
he proposes for his new medium of currency could not be 
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e(lected by it. Curiously enough Mr. Hill, after attributing 
to a deficient currency these crises, lets slip on the subject 
the following opinion, at page 33. 

“My. own impression is, that our liability to commercial 
convulsion is traceable to the very extensive, and at the same 
time very unguarded, use we make of credit—unguarded, that 
is by due precaution against its misuse or abuse.” 

That the condition of the country is healthy from a supply 
of currency neither above nor below the wants of the communi- 
ty, is shown, according to Mr. Hill, by negatives, Ist. If 
tnere be no desire to export gold. 2nd. If there be no want 
of reasonable confidence, and an absence of speculative excite- 
ment. In offering these reasons, he abandons every objection 
to the present system of regulating the currency. ‘The second 
test may be put aside entirely, because as to pronouncing upon 
whether or not there was generally prevailing speculative 
excitement and want of reasonable confidence, would ~ be 
entirely too difficult and blind a task, and one which no sensible 
man could offer as affording an ascertainable criterion. We 
come then to the first—if there be no desire to export gold— 
and what do we find; that here, in obedience to the existing 
regulation, and the interest of that Bank which may be said 
in truth to regulate the currency, the exportation, or import- 
ation of gold, is the test always acted on by them as to 
whether they should contract or enlarge tlie currency issue. 

Although Mr, Hill admits that a mixed currency, such as 
ours is at present, is the best, and that it only requires the 
addition which he proposes, yet in order to establish his pro- 
position, that the sufferings of the community at times of panie, 
if not brought about are aggravated by a want of currency, 
he finds it necessary to quarrel more or less with the rule which 
requires the Bank to hold gold for their issue of notes ii 
addition to the unrepresented fourteen million. As he 
argues, the effect of this is, that when the panic comes on the 
currency is contracting, and thus the evil is aggravated, seeking 
to deduce therefrom, that because the evil is aggravated, because 
there is not an extension of currency, that therefore the evil 
has been brought about by some defect in the currency. Now, as 
this is one of the principal errors on which he seeks to sapport 
his theory, We must ascertain how far the fact isso. When thie 
panic is coming on we really want more currency, yet this is thie 
very time the currency is contracting, says Mr. Hill. True, the 
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currency is contracting in obedience to the only true indicator, 
namely, the condition of the goldexchange. If, he continues, 
the currency were enlarged at this particular time, people 
would be able to go on and get over their difficulties, and the 
country would be saved from the horrors of a panic, and for 
proof of this he refers to the period when cash payments were 
suspended by the Bank, who were thus enabled to issue an 
unlimited supply of notes. Now it must be borne in mind 
that upon these different occasions, and especially in 1847, 
(when the mere fact of giving authority to the Bank to sus- 
pend cash payments without any actual issue consequent on the 
authority, had the effect of restoring confidence,) that on 
each of these occasions the panic had gone a particular 
length, and pulled up most of the mere speculators, al- 
though unfortunately with them a few able to pay twenty 
shillings in the pound, and that therefore the time had come 
for applying an unusual remedy, or, to take a very apt illus- 
tration from the medical men, the evil humours of the 
community, which should sooner or later be discharged, had 
been brought more quickly to a head by one class of treatment, 
while after the discharge a totally different mode was adopted 
for restoring the patient. ‘The contracting of the issues, at 
the same time that it did its great duty of adapting the supply 
to the demand, and keeping the currency of the country at its 
proper value, had the effect of forcing steadily to a wind-up 
those who were not worth what they owed, or, in other words, 
did not possess one pounds worth of material value. The 
issuing, or the authonzing of the issue, of additional notes 
had then this effect, that men of material wealth could get 
their bills cashed, which in the state of public credit the Bank 
dared not do while they were open to a run upon their coflers, 
Those who had thus gotten that money which they required, 
and which from their solvency they were entitled to get, were in 
a position to assist others; holders of currency which during the 
panic had ceased to discharge its duties as currency from hav- 
ing been hoarded, began to find that confidence was returning, 
and in proportion as they found that their assistance could be 
dispensed with, became ready to accommodate and less jealous 
of parting with their money. Deposits which, as it is estimated, 
cause every thousand pounds to do the duty of three thousand 
in the way of currency, are again made and discounts are 
resumed, until again the monetary affairs of the country are 
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restored to a satisfactory condition. Want of credit, and not 
of currency, is the cause of the evil, much harm being done, 
nevertheless, to those who are really deserving of credit by 

the temporary panic. 4 
An attempt, however, by an unlimited issue of notes to 
entirely arrest a commercial crisis would be perfectly futile ; 
an illustration of this fact would be perhaps the most satis- 
factory mode of causing its truth to be recognized by the 
great mass of readers. If in a community there should be 
say a dozen of merchants, four of whom, with a capital of 
£20,000, are engaged in enterprises which require either money 
or credit to the extent of £200,000, while the remaining eight 
are possessed of capital or material wealth of the value of the 
£200,000 which is the extent of their trade. [rom over 
trading and rash speculation the men of small capital find that 
from the turn of the markets those engagements which they 
have entered into when wound up, will leave them penniless 
if not worse. They are naturally anxious to go on, like 
gamblers, in the hope that some lucky chance will extricate 
them from their difficulty. In substance paupers, they require 
money to carry on, which if they get, it can only be to plunge 
into still wilder speculations, as the regular and fair profits 
of trade could be of little or no use to them. The longer this is 
allowed to go on the more deeply do they become embarrassed, 
and the most disastrous to the community of which they are 
members must their fall be. Now the only effect of increasing 
the currency would be to enable such men to continue a short 
time longer in trade, and the farther the evil day is postponed 
the more terrible the reckoning. Can it be said that it is not 
lor the benefit of such persons, or rather for the benefit of the 
community (for the former have nothing to lose) that those 
men of straw should be stopped ? According to our present 
system the screw is put on more or less according as the 
lecessity 1s indicated, although it is sad to consider that in 
bringing those men to a stand still, public credit becomes so 
much shaken that many men of substance, who would at the 
ie under any circumstances be enable to continue and 
Satisfy every demand upon them, are obliged to stop. This 
eae 1s oe from our imperfect human nature, 
eae omen = can be depended on, and are not liable 
He pay msm fear, such mishaps must be expected, 
deen . _ be satisfactorily met or guarded against. An 
inpt Dy increasing of issues to meet such calamities would 
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be similar to a physician trying to drive back into the system 
lurking humours, and to prevent them drawing to a head, a 
protraction of the disease which might involve mortal conse. 
quences to the patient. 3 

Admitting, however, for the moment that the evils of com- 
mercial crises and panics, such as those which from time to time 
disturb our community and involve us in such ruinous confo- 
sion, are caused by an insuflicient supply of currency, and not 
by a want of credit and public confidence, it yet remains to be 
considered how this species-of exchequer bill which Mr, Hil 
proposes to issue would supply the defect. It is beyond all 
question that the greater portion of our large business trans- 
actions are carried on by means of bills of exchange, a medium 
which, though it effects the object of currency, does not come 
properly within the definition of currency, which is a token 
upon which the state has conferred a certain privilege, that 1s, 
that it must get credit for what it purports to be worth. For 
this purpose the credit of the state is pledged, and, as we 
have already shewn, it has fenced round with safeguards these 
tokens for the purpose of preserving their value, and insuring 
as far as human wisdom can provide, the security of these 
tokens. ills of exchange, however, are entirely the creatures 
of credit, with nothing to secure in the least their value, or 
any guarantee that they should be paid at maturity but the 
names of their acceptors, drawers or indorsers. If public 
confidence be once shaken, these instruments lose more or 
less of their efficiency, as men have no reasun to know that 
those bills, although perfectly safe, can be made available, 
either by passing from hand to hand or by being cashed at 
the bank, which requires to protect itself, and has to depend 
on that very public credit the absence of which throws to4 
certain extent those securities out of circulation. Let us see, 
however, would these exchequer bills supply the currency, 
granting that a defective currency causes and aggravates the 
evil, ‘The exchequer bills, when issued, would be bought up 
by holders of stock, by men who wish to invest in the funds, 
and not men of business, who would little think of investing 
in securities which would pay them only three or four per cent. 
for money, which by turning with ordinary care they may make 
pay them a yearly interest of perhaps ‘twelve or fifteen pet 
cent. No matter, however, whether it is found in the hands 
of the merchant or the capitalist, when the evil hour comes, 
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when high rates of interest and discount will not induce 
bankers to cash bills, when the sovereigns are tied up by them 
ready to hand to their customers when called on, and meu 
permit bank notes and gold to lie idle and utterly unproductive 
rather than run any risk, what likelihood is there that those 
exchequer bills bearing interest as they should from day to day 
would come forth to meet the demand, not for cash, of which 
there is enough with reasonableconfidence, but for credit, which, 
if it existed, there would be cash enough found to effect all that 
might be required. If a shopkeeper in a remote town, a man 
of substance and means, who expects to be paid on the morrow 
asum of £100, borrow from his neighbour for twenty-four 
hours this sum which he forthwith pays away, what a number 
of hands may not that money pass through backwards and 
forwards within these twenty-four hours, helping to make up the 
payment of the original £100 ; what an amount of transactions 
will this small sum have effected, none of whichcould have taken 
place had the £100 been unreasonably refused in the first in- 
stance. In this way we may perceive how impossible it would 
be ina panic which prevents every man from trusting his 
neighbour for one hour, to remedy the evil by any possible 
issue of currency ; the most that can be dene is, by a judicious 
relaxation at the right time of the rule, the habitual observance 
of which has been found to be so essentially necessary, to turn 
the stream and check the unreasonable fears of the public. It 
should by no means be overlooked either that any considerable 
extension of the currency beyond that which the bullion index 
warks as correct must do a great injustice to all debtors, as 
tey are paid in a coin or rather notes depreciated in value by 
an over issue. ‘I'‘hough for a time depreciated notes may gladly 
be accepted at a considerable sacrifice by those whose very ex- 
istence is depending on their obtaining either credit or legal 
tender, aud may be thus kept by a feverish and unnatural state 
of affairs about par, they must nevertheless, when credit is re- 
stored, sink to that level to which every excess in currency ne- 
cessarily subsides, with more or less of loss to the holders of 
uotes in the interval between such unlimited issue, and the time 
when from the operation of the usual banking laws, the restric- 
lion of the currency commences to take effect. 

Lhe only statement which could at all support Mr. Hill’s 
theory is that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, /or the purpose 
Y supplying the currency and giving relief, has, from time to 
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time, raised the rate of interest on exchequer bills when money 
was scarce If this were so, and that it has such an effect, it 
should, as being the only strong support of Mr. Hill’s plan, 
have been proved either by facts or reasoning that raising 
the interest on exchequer bills assisted to relieve the gen. 
eral want. It seems much more likely that the Chancellor 
found it necessary to do so in order to get those bills cashed and 
raise the necessary funds, and how Mr. Hillis justified in stating 
what the views of the Chancellor have been in so doing, or 
that its effects have been such, we are equally at a loss to know, 

Although we have pointed out many errors in Mr, IIill’s 
reasoning on this subject, and although we quarrel with several 
of the propositions which he advances in support of his theory, 
we must grant him this much, that, unlike most of the opinions 
on this varied question of currency, there is not as far as we can 
see anything vicious in Mr. Hill’s plan. We have given our 
reasons for concluding that these legal-tender exchequer bills 
would not effect what he thinks they could in times of panic 
and distress; we have pointed to the true cause of those 
pernicious evils which we fear are as much beyond human 
wisdom to provide against, as to insure that in every family 
in the kingdom there should be comfortable means and a 
prosperous condition. At the same time with our currency 
regulated as it is at present,—a system which Mr. Hill does 
not seek to disturb—we cannot see any harm that would 
ensue from the introduction of such bills, and must say that 
much convenience and even tendency to economise might be the 
result. The mistake he has made with regard to this new 
mixed medium is proposing too much for it, the result of 
which is that when we perceive that it must fall entirely 
short of the originator’s notion, and utterly disappoint all who 
expect it to effect what he proposes for it, few will take the 
trouble to point out the minor advantages of which it might 
be productive. We should, however, go the length of saying 
that free from any dangerous consequences as such a medium 
of currency would be, that it should receive a trial, and we 
would suggest that, as Mr. Hill has originated a very ingenious 
although simple theory, that he should return to the subject, 
aud taking lower ground than he has done, should consider 
and point to the convenience and general utility of such 4 
medium. : ’ 


Conscious as we are of the vast importance of the subject, 
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and desirous as we should be to have it enlightened by sug- 
gestion and discussion, we trust that in differing with this 
writer as we have done, our task has been discharged with 
courtesy and no unnecessary severity, and that in pointing to 
errors we may not turn from the good work an earnest and 
well-disposed man, or damp the courage of those who either 
can or think they can suggest what may be useful, or point 
out what may be defective. 

We had almost forgotten to notice some remarks of Mr. Hill’s 
as to the subject of engaging in extensive public works in times 
of difficulty and distress for the purpose giving employment. As 
far as we know this view is original, and is fraught with the 
highest practical importance. It is one to which we give our 
entire assent, and to which we think the attentive consideration 
of those whose duty it is to legislate for us should be drawn. 
As we have not hitherto extracted much from Mr. Hill’s book 
we shall allow him on this subject to speak for himself :— 


«Although the changes which material capital undergoes, either 
in its total quantity, or in the proportions in which it continues 
floating or becomes fixed, may not have much concern with the com- 
mercial derangements under consideration, there can be no doubt 
whatever of their great influence upon our national prosperity and 
happiness ; as witness the great potato failure in Ireland. And al- 
though it is but seldom that government can safely interfere to coun- 
teract the influence of these changes (in capital) upon the prosperity 
and happiness of society, yet it is obviously important, that in those 
exceptional cases in which it does interfere, government should 
throw its weight into the right scale. 

For instance :—in times when an unusual abundance of material 
capital excites men to throw off the ordinary restraints of prudence, 
and to embark in unwise and perilous enterprises, the government 
may wisely remove some of the stimulating excess, by applying it in 
the vigorous prosecution, upon a large scale, of works of national 
defence and convenience. 

lhus the construction of ships of war, the formation of harbours, 
the erection of fortresses, lighthouses, and public buildings in gene- 
ral, the making of roads and the fitting out of exploratory expeditions, 
&c., if judiciously timed, might absorb much capital just when it 
could well be spared; when, indeed, its useful absorption would 
moderate the effect upon the public mind of sudden and unusual 
prosperity, 

4 women, hy this forethought in securing the execution of its great 
orks in times when the means were abundant, the government 
—_ obtain the power of avoiding such expenditure in times when 
© means are scanty ; when, indeed, the pressing duty of reproduces 


tion, wants all the means, and all the energy, that could possibly be 
devoted thereto. 
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Every prudent man, in the management of his individual concerns, 
will thus, in times of prosperity, take advantage of his increased 
means, to extend and improve his lands, to enlarge his premises, and 
to increase his working stock and implements, &c. ;_ whilst in times 
of adversity, on the contrary, he will husband his resources, by 
avoiding all expenditure which can be safely deferred. 

By a strange perversity, however, the cause of which demands a 
close investigation, our national concerns are managed in a precisely 
opposite way; for we pay no particular attention to our public 
works in times of unusual abundance, when it might even be an ad- 
vantage to us to spare the means; but in times of unusual insuffi. 
ciency, we actually abstract a serious portion of the then already too 
scanty means, and apply them to the construction of works of no press- 
ing necessity whatever. 

That we have not, in times of high abundance, taken the course 
herein pointed out, as appropriate thereto, must, admitting the ad- 
vantages of such course, be attributed to inadvertence ; indeed, the 
necessity for precautionary measures is but seldom forced upon the 
attention in times of prosperity, nor is there then anything to mark 
particularly the advantage of the measures herein recommended. 

But when we are in a state of famine, it seems obvious and indis- 
putable, that, on the one hand, our manufacturing energy—stimula- 
ted to its utmost exertion—should be directed to the production of 
those commodities which will best avail us in the purchase of supplies 
abroad; and that our commercial energy should put forth its utmost 
power, in exporting such commodities as fast as they are produced, 
and in procuring and bringing home food in return ;_ whilst, on the 
other hand, our agricultural energies should be tasked to their ut- 
most, in carrying on that tillage of the earth, upon the extent, 
efficieney, and success of which, under Providence, the replenishment 
of our empty garners at the return of harvest then mainly depends. 
Nor can the danger and suffering by which we are at such time sur- 
rounded, fail, one would think, to force these truths upon the atten- 
tion of all reflecting men. 

With so plain a course before our eyes, and incurring such fear- 
ful responsibilities if we go wrong, how do we really proceed ?— 
Why, Just when every loom and every hammer, every plough and 
every spade, throughout the whole country, ought to be worked 
without intermission, we find the workshops and the fields alike de- 
serted; men able, willing, and even anxious to labour, are seen loi- 
tering in crowds about our streets ina state of enforced idleness 
menacing the public peace. Or, if the government interfere, as it 
did in Ireland a few years ago, then are these men set to work, not 
upon the task (at such time urgent beyond all others) of producing 
something wherewith to procure food from other countries in e% 
change, nor upon the scarcely less pressing duty of cultivating the 
land to the utmost, in order that the famine may at least end with 
the next harvest ; but they areemployed upon tasks that have 09 
relation whatever to the urgent necessities of the case,—tasks, il 
deed, sometimes useless altogether.” 
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Adult Schools, A Letter addressed to the Commissioners of 
National Education in Ireland. By J. P. Organ, author 
of “A Plea for the Education of the Working Classes 
Through the Medium of Evening Schools and Educational 
Mechanics’ Institutes.” Dublin: M. and J. Sullivan. 


1856. 


In the twentieth number of the IrntsH QuartTEeRLY Revinw 
we announced to our readers that a history of the industrial 
phases ofthe National System of Education in Ireland, together 
with a notice of the industrial branches of the system of 
education promoted by her Majesty’s Council of Education in 
Lingland, should appear in the current number of the Revrew. 
The subject is so comprehensive a one, and has involved not 
only the attentive perusal of multitudinous reports and books, 
but an actual inspection of the leading schools in this and the 
sister country at rather an inclement season of the year, that 
we are obliged to postpone the article we have in preparation 
until the publication of our next, tae June number. Amongst 
the schcols which we visited is one very intimately connected 
with Industrial Schools ; for it offers to those who are ignorant 
of book learning and industriously employed during the day an 
opportunity of obtaining a Zzderary education. In this respect it 
ay be regarded as the complement and converse of ordinary 
industrial schools. There are other points in the working of the 
school in question that attach a public importance to it as a type 
of schools under similar management ; a system of management 
not only little understood but grossly misrepresented, and we 
accordingly anticipate our regular paper on the subject of 
National Industrial Education by laying before our readers aé 
once the following notes of our visit. 
| Few institutions which we have inspected afforded us any- 
thing like the pleasure and satisfaction we derived from a visit 
wemade to the Evening School for Female Adults conducted by 
the Sisters of Merey, in the Callender-street National School, 
Belfast, This school was established for the purpose of ex- 
tending the blessings of education to grown, females, especially 
to those who are employed in the mills of the town. 

Chere are thicty-three mills in Belfast and. its neighbour- 
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hood, giving employment to upwards of 32,000 persons, and 
as Macaulay and others have written the panegyrics of the 
great mill proprietors, and conferred wreaths of commercial 
immortality upon the town and its people generally, we shall 
permit the historian, the traveller, and the economist to tell 
each his own tale and shall add nothing to it; but there isa 
phase in the story as yet untold. There are within those le. 
viathan mills, from half past five o’clock in the early morning 
till six o’clock at night, thousands of youthful females who 
have never played at the apron strings of a mother, or heard 
their names called over by a father’s voice ; and there they are 
with wan countenances and sickly faces ; and they have grown 
up in their ignorance and the moral helplessness of their or- 
phanage. Besides those who are orphans, there will also be 
found a large number of others in the mills who are ignorant 
of the simplest rudiments of knowledge. Yet these are the 
people who have most need of the firmness of mind and pro- 
tecting influences acquired by a sound education. Where 
there is an aggregation of numbers—particularly if there be 
a lack of education amongst them—there is sure to be moral 
danger. 

The nature of an employment is often favorable or other- 
wise to virtue. The labor of the field, every body knows, 
is favorable to simplicity of manners and godliness; whilst, 
on the contrary, mill operations exercise the worst influences, 
vitiate the feelings, poison the affections, and give gloominess 
to the passions. “ Private vice,” says Thomas Wyse, “ has 
but to make a few steps and a few proselytes and it becomes 
public corruption ;” it is not difficult to appreciate the awful 
calamities a few vicious wretches in amill can bring upon their 
ignorant fellow workers, whilst at the same time they are leading 
society into confusion and immorality. When we find an unedv- 
cated woman in one of those immense mills, we find the weakest 
and most destitute of human creatures in the weakest and 
most dangerous of places. We see her, the poor mill girl, 
young in years, mature in the strategies of the world, old in 
physical conformation and decay, and surrounded by those who 
are subtle in words, crafty in adventure, loose in principle, 
and thoughtless in conduct. Her face is always pale and 
haggard, her eyes are always moist, her brow is ever knitted, 
her cheeks become more hollow and hectic day by day, het 
hair grows unnaturally dry, and she saturates it with the fo 
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smelling oil of the machinery ; her lips are thin, pale, and 
pressed together, a smile seldom brightens her countenance, 
and when it does it travels so gloomily over it that it is like 
one of those light clouds that of an autumn evening glide past 
a waning moon, shewing that there is radiance beneath, but 
with mist and shadow checking its display. Her features were 
pretty when she was a child, but now they are irregular, rough, 
and sinewy ; her neck is short, her hands are hard and feverish, 
her figure is growing uncouth, her feet are uncovered and her 
inner ankles touch the ground: a tattered shawl makes a hood 
for her head, and her dress is bare. Her whole look is that 
of anguish ; her mind is uninformed, and her ignorance leads 
her to an unnatural contentment with her lot and submission 
to its penalties ; but it is absurd, and opposed to every sociil 
and ethical truth, to applaud the contentment that springs 
from ignorance. Physical hardship and moral peril are the 
conditions of the poor mill girl’s life—is there any succour for 
her, is there any anchor to cast into the dark sea of life in 
which she sails that will secure her against misfortune when 
virtue is assailed or faith begins to totter ? 

_ We find by the 21st Report of the Commissioners of Na- 
tional Education that there were forty-six Hvening Schools in 
connexion with the Board on the 3lst of December, 1854 ; 
and included in that number were seven schools for females. 
We have learned that very few adult females ever attended 
the latter schools, and that the number of junior girls in at- 
tendance was even very inconsiderable. They were evening 
schools for female children rather than for female adults. No 
one was heard to repine at this state of things; there were no 
remonstrances made through Parliament or the Press against 
Government or Board, or any body else, for neglect or inac- 
tion ; indeed, adult female education on a large scale had been, 
in fact hitherto regarded by educationists as impracticable. 

There were objections, natural enough in their way, 
raised to any scheme that would lead females from their 
homes at night and expose them to the dangers and 
temptations of the streets. ‘“ Jgnorance and innocence 
were thought more precious than knowledge and vice.” 
This was a soothing and philanthropic fallacy for those 
lo rely upon who thought female adult education a hope- 
less, undesirable, and unrealizable project. It was re- 


served for woman to ameliorate the condition in this respect 
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of the forsaken and ignorant of her own sex, and to declare 
the difficult and protracted problem sulvable. The Sisters of 
Mercy, in Belfast, are the first who, on a scale of greatness and 
national efficiency, conceived the idea of educating adult 
females. ‘They saw the mill girls in the state we have just 
depicted them, they saw them frightfully ignorant in the pre- 
sence of the great commercial Mammon, and, with a courage 
and devotion akin to that which led so many of their order 
to eastern lands to comfort and console their noble compatriot 
soldiers, they tried an experiment which civilization had been 
so slow to attempt, and statesmen and economists so reluctant 
to approve. 

‘The school was opened in the beginning of March, 1854. 
The crowd of grown females that sought admission on the 
first night, amounted to about twice the number the school 
could conveniently accommodate. ‘The sisters made every 
exertion to reduce the number, by excluding those who could 
read or write, no matter how imperfectly ; but the attempt 
was ineffectual on account of the persevering eagerness of all 
to remain. ‘They rushed, and pushed, and cried, and begged, 
to be permitted to stay in the school. Organization, classifi- 
cation, arrangement of any kind were accordingly out of the 
question, and at the end of the first week, the sisters thought 
it the safest and most prudent course to close their doors 
altogether for a time. They hoped that the temporary closing 
of the school would allay the ardour of some of those who 
fought so hard to be admitted; jand that the novelty of the 
thing would soon in a measure pass away. ‘The school was, 
however, re-opened in a month, (in April), and the same old 
applicants with new and impetuous recruits in addition sade 
their appearance. The sisters were then constrained to make 
such arrangements as would secure admission to all who came. 
‘They divided them into two classes. One class consisted of 
250, who could read tolerably, and who were anxious to learn 
writing, arithmetic, &c. ; and the other class was composed of 
300 who could not read at all, and the greater number of 
whom did not know their letters. The former class attended 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays, and the latter class on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays. ‘The pupils of both classes were 
adults and very many of them were married women. ‘This 
plan prevailed for a year, and in April, 1855, the school being 
then in perfect working order, the sisters determined to place 
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their evening department in connexion with the Board of 
National Education. Previously, however, to their doing so, 
they sent away 150 of those who were most advanced, and 
reduced the school to. 800, that a2 might attend the five 
nights of the week, and learn geography and arithmetic, as 
well as reading and writing. The Board of Education, oddly 
enough, was slow to recognise the claims of the school, and 
their grant, to which we shall\refer hereafter, only dates as far 
back as June last. | 

We may now conduet the reader to the school and describe 
its operations. We visited it ona cold, rainy, cheerless 
evening in the early part of January. As we made our way 
towards the building, we found the streets empty, for the wind 
was biting, the rain cold and incessant, the footpaths heavy, 
the lamps flickering, and the atmosphere dark, thick, and 
sickening. Is there anything in the world, we thought, so 
attractive as to draw women who have been for twelve hours 
pent up in a mill to-day from their homes and firesides, and 
make them indifferent to the inclement blast of to-night ? 
In all seriousness it was a dreadful night, and we were prepared 
to find the school-room empty. In this we were agreeably 
disappointed. When we entered the room at seven o’clock, 
there were 205 young persons there assembled ; their work 
in the mills had ceased at six o’clock, and in the meantime, 
they had gone home, washed themselves, arranged their hair, 
and dress, and then made their way dark, and stormy as it was, 
from various and remote parts of the town in all comeliness, 
and cleanliness to school. There are two school-rooms in the 
establishment, a large one about fifty-five feet long, and twenty- 
five feet broad. In the latter room are the girls who have 
only recently entered, and who are still unable to read: in the 
large room are the girls who have passed the small one, or 
who have entered the school with some knowledge of reading. 
The rooms are plainly and humbly, but adequately furnished. 
Maps of every kind are suspended from the wall, the classes 
are well supplied with books at the expense of the nuns, the 
desks are of a convenient size, and well arranged upon the 
floor. The rules of the National Board of Kducation are 
conspiciously placed on the wall, over the principal rostrum, 
and the beautiful lesson published by the Commissioners, 
which inculcates christian charity and forbearance “ to man- 
kind of every description,” is also in a prominent position 
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inthe rooms. The records of the school, with a register anda 
report book are so accurately and neatly kept, that a stranger 
finds no difficulty in comprehending them, and learming at 
a glance what has been the history and progress of the institu. 
tion since its establishment. We wish that teachers generally 
had the book-keeping and statistical genius of the good nun 
who has charge of these records, for, if they had, the annals of 
education would be more complete and reliable than at present, 
and vistors to schools would be saved a. world of trouble, 

‘The pupils pay 1d. per week, and for this they receive in- 
struction, books, pens, slates, &c., gratis. An unalterable rule 
of the school is, that no one deficient in personal cleanliness 
or questionable as to morals and general propriety can be 
admitted. ‘The nasty and unwholesome practice of daubing 
the hair over witn the oil of the machinery, and the refuse 
grease of the mills, has been entirely abandoned by the girls 
attending the evening classes, and this alone, as a_ social 
improvement, is most creditable to the discipline of the 
school. 

The course of education is so limited and humble that a 
stranger to the wisdom that directed it might over hastily 
pronounce it worthless and incomplete. It consists simply of 
reading, writing, and the rudiments of grammar and geography. 
As far as practicable, no girl is admitted who already knows 
how to read ; it was to make the ignorant wise, and not the 
Wise wiser, that the school was opened. In 1851, there were 
no less than 1,563,636 females in this country who could 
neither read nor write, and Belfast had its own large proportion 
of these. It is the resolution of the Sisters of Mercy to 
reduce this terrible quota of ignorance, and a noble task they 
have undertaken to accomplish. As a rule, therefore, none 
are adnutted to the evening school unless those who enter for 
the first, or lowest class. As soonas they advance to the 4th, or 
lnghest class, they are requested to retire from the school 
altogether to make room for outstanding applicants, of whom 
there are always on the books a considerable number. Onan 
average it takes only about five months, a very remarkable 
fact, alike illustrative of the system of teaching and the diligence 
of the pupils, to lead a girl from the lowest to one of the 
highest classes. By this arrangement there is a regular influx 
and efilux of scholars, and a constant tide of intelligence 
making its way into the mills. There was an average on the 
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school rolls of 425, and an average attendance of 275, for the 
last year. On the evening that we visited the school there 
were, as we have stated, 205 females present. Of these— 


13 were 12 years of age. 29 were 18 years of age. 
12 were 13 years of age. 19 were 19 years of age. 
19 were 14 years of age. 14 were 20 years of age. 
26 were 15 years of age. Y were 21 years of age. 

24 were 16 years of age. 4 were 22 years of age, and 

28 were 17 years of age. 8 were 23 and above. 

The average age is then about 184 years—the very period 
of female life when moral danger is most Imminent, when 
the affections and the passions are most active and least 
fixed, and the enemy to virtue sees in woman his richest prize. 
At such a stage in her life, Knowledge is offered as a shield 
of sweet protection, and the school in which the offering is 
made is as thronged as theatres in gayer places on gala nights. 
Of the moral phases of the school and the mducements to 
attend it, however, more presently. ‘The employments during 
the day of those present were varied as follows :— 

Working at mills . 180 Muslin Workers 

Servants + o4e 5 Fruiterer ° 
Waistcoat maker. 1 Book-binder_ . : 
Dress makers : 5 Not employed aon 

The classification, according to the proticiency of the pupils, 
was as follows :— 

25 in first Book (still unable to read). 
63 in second do. 

42 in the sequel to second Book. 

46 in the third Book, and 

29 in the fourth Book. 


One hundred and seventeen were engaged at writing on 
paper, and, for apparently sound reasons, the nuns _ had relin- 
quished in the evening school the practice of writing on 
slates—176 were learning the arithmetical tables—151 
were learning the easy rule of mental arithmetic—29 
Were working at commercial arithmetic upon. slates, - and 
the latter girls were also employed in the study of the 
rudiments of grammar and political geography. The classes 
were examined, and we found 4 who could read with 
care and expression, and about 90 who could read with as 
much clearness and intelligibility as the general mass of educated 
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people. 659 of those, who were able to read with sufficient 
{luency and expression, as to be characterized far readers, had 
entered the school ignorant of the very letters of the alphabet; 
22 girls had learned a fair share of the rudiments of grammar, 
and 29 were pretty intimately acquainted with the outlines of 
the maps of the world, Europe, America, Ireland, &c., &c. 
30 girls were able to write a free and agreeable hand, and 
there were a few who had attained to a bold, clear, and gentle- 
womanly style. 

The order, attention, and neatness of the pupils were 
amongst the many remarkable and satisfactory features of 
the school; and the whole tone and exsemble appeared to 
be an expressive picture of industry, skill, efficiency, and 
happiness. ‘I'lie school is open to persons of all persuasions, 
few Protestants, unfortunately, avail themselves of the advan- 
tages the school affords. The rule of non-compulsion and 
non-interference in matters of religion is one of the fundamental 
regulations, and we believe that we have valid reasons for 
asserting, that the nuns would sooner quit their cloister and 
renounce their vocation than intrude upon the sanctity of 
conscience, or attempt, in this school, to alter the 
religion of any one. Their function, they say, is to rebuild 
the sanctuary of society—not to perpetuate the wreck by the 
introduction of any unholy engine of discord—in the schoodl- 
room their task is to teach, not to preach—to reform, not to 
proselytize. 7 

‘To coax people together for a temporal object, as for instance, 
for the purpose of educating them, or feeding thera, or clothing 
them, and to have as asecret motive, for effecting those humane 
objects, the undermining of ¢heir religious principles, and the 
propagation of one’s own faith, are practices so repugnant to 
the honor, opepness, and dignity of Christianity, and sustained 
by reasonings so fanatical, and untenable, that we pause on 
them only to state our conviction, that a wise regulation in imi 
tation of what has already been done in Prussia, Austria, and 
the Continental states, will, bye-and-bye, declare it to be fel- 
onious to entrap the conscience of a pupil at school or obtain 
a proselyte under false pretences. The developement of na- 
tional principle, decency, and intelligence will inevitably lead 
to this. We look on it as no mean testimouy of the sanctity of 
their mission to see the sisters of Mercy, in Belfast, staisted by 
the high and glorious principle of non-compulsion and non-l- 
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terference ; and, as far as we have been able to learn, the female 
religious orders in Ireland, generally pursue the same course. 

The religious exercises of the school were confined to the 
recital of a simple and beautiful prayer, five minutes before the 
school dispersed, for the evening: and were we Mahomedans 
or Jews, instead of Christians, deeply interested in the moral 
culture and religious perfection of our fellow creatures, we do 
not know how we cont have witnessed this large assemblage 
of females, on their knees, and heard, them in accents of sin- 
cerity and deep emotion, make the ar haa to the prayer that 
was recited by the officiating nun, without heaving a hopeful 
sigh for humanity, and feeling that there are voices amongst 
the lowly and the unfortunate, the utterance of whose praise 
to God, is as fervent as the worship of angels,and as propitiatory 
as the outpourings of amartyr’s heart. Deep, solemn and sim- 
ultaneous came their responsive tones, that God might spare 
them to cultivate their intellect, and prepare them the better to 
enjoy His wisdom and His glory. At the time, we wished 
we had some statesman of heart, aud noble purpose, by our side, 
that he might learn how achievements worthy of a nation’s 
praise are often made outside the Scnate House—far from 
the warrior’s tent or the philospher’s retreat—and that great 
national good can be effected without the proscription of laws. 

We wished him near us that, in the Seas tival and angel-like, 
devotion of the creatures on their knees, he iiglt see a claim 
for a statesman’s solicitude, and might witness a scene which 
would impress him with the importance of making Female 
Adult Education part of a legislator’s care. 

Our opinion of the good this school is doing may be antici- 
pated. ‘The simple truth is, we have no human standard, by 
which to measure it. 

Some of the sisters in the Order of Mercy are far away in 
the Criemea giving succour to our brave soldiers; the celebrated 
Mrs. Bridgeman, who won her first laurels in bumanizing 
Kinsale, and distinguishing herself, as the most comprehensive 
and practical female educationest of her time, is the chief of the 
little band from Lreland—but we opine that the sisterhood of 
Belfast is effecting successes of a more lasting, and by no means 
a less merciful or urgent nature. It is not by the amount of 
reading, writing, or arithmetic which they learn, that the ad- 
vantages conferred on those adult girls are to be estimated. 
Geutleness of manners, peacefulness in their relations with 
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their neighbours, love of order, the observance of the precepts 
of virtue, the avoidance of sectarian bitterness, and the upholding 
of the dignity and purity of their sex, are amongst the inestim. 
able advantages gained from the admonitions and teachings of 
the nuns. 

Those happy results have been already accomplished, and 
the sisters have received the most gratifying assurances, from 
mill owners and employers, that the increased intelligence of 
their works has not only made them now moral, and religious, 
but also more punctual, painstaking and laborious. ‘The ami- 
ability, quiet manners, and good nature of most of those who 
were present on the evening of our visit, struck us very forcibly 
as we passed from class to class through the school. When 
those girls quit the school, finally, they become propagandists 
of those principles, which the nuns, their teachers, had led 
them to reverence and cherish: they become patterns of virtue 
to the mill girls, who work in the same room, and to the 
men and women who live under the same roof with them. 
The streets lose many a wandering tenant by night; and to 
the hearths of many a poor father and mother are preserved 
the daughters who, through ignorance, and wicked example, 
might otherwise be lost. 

When females grow up in ignorance, their case is like that 
of a tender sapling that shoots high into the air in early spring, 
but falls beneath its own weight before the summer sun lias 
time to strengthen and rectify it. There is a protecting staff 
required to sustain it, else the plant withers and dies away. 
ducation steps in as the staff, and she is indeed a sweet 
messenger of mercy—lay or religious—that lifts the fallen 
plant from the ground, and turns its face upwards towards the 
God who made it. It is horrible to contemplate an ignorant 
multitude of men, or of men and women, but still more horri- 
ble to view an ignorant multitude, composed exclusively of 

Jemaées. Think of the 1,563,633 females which the last census 
shows us can neither read nor write, and then turn to the six or 
seven hundred which we find oxe community able to train and 
educate annually, to diminish by so many, the frightful return 
of the census report. What a national good is here effected ! 
There are upwards of one hundred and forty nunneries 1n 
Ireland, about forty of them belonging to the Sisters of Mercy, 
and if each Convent, were even tnese of the Order of Mercy 
only, to imitate their sisters in Belfast, who could calculate the 
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results in the aspect of the social, moral, and religious phases 
of our people. 

How does it happen, however, that the young women con- 
rregate about the nuns in Belfast in such numbers—1in such 
numbers, in fact, that the nuns are obliged to keep a register 
of applicants and make it a prize to obtain admission— whilst 
adult education languishes elsewhere, and female evening edu- 
cation is almost unattempted ! A sentence explains the secret. 
Because it requires either great individual enthusiasm on the 
part of noblemen, landlords, philanthropists, &c., or the higher 
enthusiasm created by religious influences and associations to 
kindle the flame in the first instance, and afterwards to keep it 
alive. Much as we should desire to see knowledge appre- 
ciated for its own sake, we are, withal, bound to confess, that 
in the case of ignorant adults, jaded, weary, and feverish after 
twelve hours’ hard work in a mill, it is no wonder that they 
require some extraordinary stimulus to induce them to leave 
their homes, and still less wonder that the magnet which 
attracts to the blessed ways of Heaven, should also lead them 
captive to the temples of knowledge. Ladies, too, have reli- 
ance upon the competency of the nuns to discharge their 
duties ; they know them to be persons of a superior education, 
purely disinterested in their motives, and bound by solemn 
vows to pursue education and the acts of merey—without fee 
or reward—as the business of their lives. Mr. Joseph Kay, 
in his Social Condition and Education of the People, vol. 2, 
399, thus expresses himself as to the fitness and success of the 
nuns who had charge of the schools in Switzerland :— 

“At the present time it may be truly said, that in nearly 
the whole of Switzerland, every boy and girl, below the age of 
seventeen years, can read and write. The education of. the 
girls is in perhaps a more satisfactory condition in the Catholie 
Cantons than in the Protestant. It is confided to the special 
care of the nuns, and, I can bear testimony, to the gentle, 
patient, and religious spirit in which these excellent women 
rites! tend the progress of the young girls. ‘The self- 
dene witch the Catholic nuns lead, and the excellent 
shou 'tee cn bers hs sath exces oe suit 
Cusatialti te | t duties confided to their charge in the 
the pracy . ase acer the schools conducted by some of 
i ts in Fribourg, the abbess of the nunnery, to which the 

’ who had charge of the female schools belonged, allowed 
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me, in company with a very intelligent priest, with wliom | 
had been spending some days, to visit the nunnery. We went 
over it in company with one of the sisters. When I entered, 


[ found myself in presence of about twenty of the nuns, who, | 


under the direction of a very venerable old abbess, of about 
eighty years of age, were seated in the entrance hall, engaged 
in making clothes for the poor. 

The apartments of the sisters were of the plainest possible 
description. They were in beautiful order and _ perfectly 
clean; but furnished very meagrely, and literally destitute of 
everything that was not absolutely necessary. ‘T'ie sisters liave 
no servants and no assistants. They prepare their own food, 
clean their own chambers, take charge by turns of the dining. 
room, hall, and room of the abbess, and, in fact, perform by 
turns, all the humblest duties of domestic servants. ‘They, at 
the same time, give a very excellent education to the young 
persons destined to take the veil, comprising, reading, writing, 
arithmetic, history, geography, grammar, and singing. The 
novitiates are, therefore, in every way admirably prepared for 
the duties of instruction which they undertake after having | 
taken the veil, whilst the humble life to which they are accus- © 
tomed during the years of their novitiate, aud during the rest 
of their lives, in turn with their other sisters, make tht ad- 
mirably well qualified for intercourse with the poor, and 
renders them patient, gentle and persevering in their effortsin ~ 
their schools. ‘They certainly are living examples of the class 
of teachers a good training is capable of producing.” 

lt is natural, therefore, that the poor mill girls should 
throng in such numbers around the nuns; for in addition to 
having all the merciful and zealous qualifications reported by 
Mr. Kay of the Swiss nuns, they have, it is generally under- 
stood, a much higher claim to distinction than their cont 
nental sisters, as scholars and teachers. 

This school, as we have stated, is a National School 1 
connexion with the Board of Education. 

It is national in every sense, for it has great public good 
for its object, and its object it happily attains. ‘The priaciples 
of the Board are paramount in it—-no interference, no ball 
boozling into an unwelcome religion by fear or entreaty, by 
profession or covert design. We have never met with people 
more intensely abhorrent of all proselytising notions than the 
nuns, and we are bound in all candour and justice to make 
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this statement as public as we can. Finding their usetulness 
so unparalleled, their principles so identical with those of the 
Board, their discipline and method of teachmg so much in 
consonance with our idea of the National system, and their 
labours so very great, we were certainly astonished at the in- 
adequate grant the Commissioners have made the school—£7 
per annum for every hundred adults in actual average atten- 
dance nightly, or about £3 10s. for every hundred on the roll. 
There are seven nuns regularly engaged. and this gives exactly 
ten shillings to each for every hundred she teaches, or some- 
thing less than a penny-farthing per head per annum Yet 
there are people so utterly blinded by a spirit of pugnacity and 
intolerance asto rail at the Board for endowing convents. Kn- 
dowing them indeed!! The grant to the Belfast Kvening 
School hardly pays for the gas consumed. However, there 
are odd people in the world. Those who are opposed to the 
National System think that the convent ought to be denied 
participation in the public grants, because grants are refused 
to schools conducted by Protestants on proselytising principles. 
And these good opponents, forsooth, fancy that there is a 
parity between their case and that of the nuns. In what 
does it consist? The nuns enter in all heartiness into the 
spirit and letter of the system ; offer obedience and respect to 
its rules, open their doors to children of ad? denominations, 
and solemnly guarantee that the wishes and scruples of parents 
shall be respected, and that the religion of no one shall be 
tampered with, ‘The opponents to the system, on the con- 
trary, condemn and stigmatize the rules of the Board, refuse 
their allegiance to the system, and repudiate its principles, 
found and maintain an institution in open hostility to the 
system, and close their doors to children of a// denominations, 
uuless they yield themselves up, body and soul, to whatever 
inysteries, prayers, and dogmas may be preached and recited in 
their schools. Is this a parity ? It is asserted that B is black 
and W is white, and, because it is so, the opponents of the na- 
tional system asseverate that B and W are incorporate, identical, 
aud entitled to the same privilege. For sagacious people we 
anentenly pronounce this to be a very childish dialectic 

elusion, 

_ We shall not, however, enter further into the general ques- 
tion of sustaining the Convent National Schools out of the 
public funds. It is a question of little or no complication, 
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and in its proper place can be easily disposed of in a paragraph 
or two. 

We allude to it here simply because the smallness of the 
grant to the Belfast school suggests the necessity of exposing 
the absurdity of the cry that : the Education Commissioners 
are endowing the convents. The nuns support themselves, 
They have generally ample means for the purpose, but they 
think, legitimately enough, that their school ought to be 
supported out of the funds granted by Parliament for the 
purpose of National Kdueation. We trust that the award to 
this school is only experimental, and that, as soon as the 
Commissioners become cognizant of its immense public ad- 
vantages, they will, by making a commensurate grant, en- 
courage others to embark i in the merciful enterprize of Adult 
Female Kducation. 

When the evening business had concluded we entered into 
earnest conversation with the Superioress and the sister in 
charge of the school. ‘They saw their success, but feared to 
name it so. We have seldom met with persons who were 
better fitted for their positions and their high and peculiar 
duties. The Superioress was affable, learned, and accom. 
plished ; she had a countenance expressive of an enduring 
enthusiasm ; no project that was destined to make her fellow 
creatures wiser and better was too formidable for her ; no check, 
no baulk, nor cross, nor frustration could apparently sink her 
heart or diminish her hopefulness. Her voice was of that 
right womanly kind, it was sweet, firm, and impressive ; and 
she moved from class to class amongst her devoted pupils with 
the dignity and gentleness of a hostess passing from guest 
to guest, and had a smile and a word for each, that all 
might feel the assurance of her welcome and her desire to make 
them happy. ‘The sister who had charge of the school was 
one of the cleverest and most practical teachers we ever met. 
Her brow was radiant with intelligence ; she was thoughtful, 
inventive, and eminently preceptive ; her features were naturaily 
vivacious, but subdued and softened by discipline and religion. 
She knew the name and could tell something interesting of 
every pupil in the school; her heart and soul were lost and 
absorbed in the elorious mission of her life; and her mind 
was of that delicately cultivated order that she was esthetical 
whilst saying or doing the most commonplace things. 

We were anxious that our memorandum book should con- 
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tain the names of two such benefactors of the human race ; 
but true worth, instead of wishing itslaudation often defaces the 
recording word of praise engraven on the tablet. We could only 
learn that the superioress bore the name of Mother Mary Plilo- 
mena, and from the skilful, learned, and intelligent superintendent 
of the school, we could gather no more than that im religion, she 
bore the name of Mary Borgia. Mary Philomena, uttered her 
name as the proud title of some‘sainted one, she would imitate, 
and Marv Borgia whispered her title in religion, as the name 
of some one in the Calendar of Heaven, whom she felt it her 
glory and her privilege to revere. 

‘There were seven sisters present on the occasion of our visit, 
and, in addition, the superioress of a neighbouring convent (at 
Downpatrick) who hapvened to have had business in town, 
was also present, and efficiently acted as a volunteer in the 
good work. We have seen the best training institutions, and 
visited the highest order of schools ; but we are bound to con- 
fess that the Belfast evening school is of a kind entirely 
diferent from those in which the education of the poor 
is usually conducted. When we were returning from the 
school, we observed a large number of the school girls standing 
waiting in the hall ; they were waiting for ointments, plasters, 
Xe, which the nuns were distributing amongst them for 
maimed or sick relatives at home, or for ailments of their 
own; and thus do these christian teachers, complete the 
beautiful mission of their lives, by adding the last link to the 
long chain of the attributes of mercy. 

In addition to the great school which we have just described, 
tere are a few other evening schools in Belfast ; but, like 
tose of Dublin and elsewhere in Ireland, they are merely 
asping for life,and are attended more by children who ouglhit to 
be at day-schools than by men and women whose early educa- 
honhas been neglected ; they are mere speculations, and bad oues, 
of the poor teachers ; come into existence, live fretfully, pine and 
die away, without eliciting the pound of the Capitalist, the 
‘yiupathy of the Philanthropist, the interest of the clergy, or 
‘Le countenance of the public ; for add are equally indifferent 
‘0 the national good on this question. Dublin has the 
Wretched cld excuse of a metropolis that has little or nothing 
‘o say to the manufacturing operative ; but Belfast has no such 
‘pology for its neglect. We are saddened to find ourgreat manu- 
‘acturing town so slow to acknowledge its duty in reference 
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to those who are ignorant,—whether children or adults—and 
we are as much astonished as grieved to find a town, once in 
the enjoyment of the pet name of the Athens of Ireland, 
without a Mechanics’ Institute, or anything analogous to one, 
for the elementary instruction of young artisans and labourers, 
There are young men’s societies, religious societies, reading 
rooms, &c., all very good in their way, and no doubt creditable 
to their promoters and conductors; but it is, nevertheless, a 
patent fact, and a very deplorable one too, that there is little 
or no provision for the elementary education of an adult. The 
existence of an evening school in connection with the convent, 
we suppose can only be traced to the zeal and enterprise of its 
own conductors : the town, as a municipality, has done nothing 
for adult education. It takes sage men to make a town great, 
but it takes sager to keep it so. The seducing jingle of the 
gold must. not lull men mto an unconsciousness of their duty, 
or an obliviousness of their sins of omission; and yet we fear 
that when the censor, a watchful public man, upbraids, 


“Then music, with her sz/ver sound, 
With speedy help doth lend redress.” 


This state of things, however, will not do and cannot last 
long. Mullowners must tread the way to the school-house as well 
as to the exchange or bank—and they must for their own sakes, 
aud i the interest of humanity, take care that their mills shall 
not be huge depositories of moral and intellectual wretchedness. 
—The immortal Milton called the forefathers of the great men 
of Belfast, “ highland thieves and redshanks,”’ and _ fixed the 
geography of their town “in a barbarous nook of Lreland.” 
ilistory has shown that the stigmas were unjust, but if the 
mill workers of the town are forced, through want of oppor- 
tunity, to remain buried and lost in their ignorance, we fear 
that the writers of some other time may be looking back at 
the corner which Belfast occupies as indeed “in a barbarous 
nook of Ireland.” We trust that the path has only to be pointed 
out, and that their good sense will lead the Belfast merchants 
for the honour of their country to pursue it. The school we 
have described will be an incentive to them to establish similar 
Institutions in the town; and we ean fortunately point toa 
school in the neighbourhood of Belfast that in many respects 
is one well worthy of imitation. Long before school 
organizations were so perfect as they now are, Miss Grimshaw 
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jad a nightly gathering of some of the female workers of her 
father’s mill, in the National School of the village of White-_ 
house. ‘This village is about two miles from Belfast, and is 
the first station which is met on the Belfast and Ballymena 
Railway ; and perhaps the comfort and comparative indepen- 
dence which the people of the village can boast of, through 
the kindness and consideration of its factory proprictors, are 
only minor blessings compared with the good fortune they 
have for vears back enjoyed in the beneficent interest taken im 
the education of themselves and their children by Miss Grim- 
shaw. With the assistance of a few friends, this excellent 
lady was able to gather together for instruction a goodly muster 
of the mill girls every evening. She classified and arranged 
them in due working order. The number of pupils was not 
very considerable, and this in many respects was an advantage 
at the commencement of the experiment; for the school 
assumed the appearance of a family group, in which words of 
contidence could be spoken and friendly chidings made without 
much exposure. 

Miss Grimshaw and her friends taught many a poor mill 
gitl how to read and write; how to use a Bible or a prayer 
book ; or to communicate with a father and mother far away. 
There was no price paid by those poor mill girls for what 
they reeeived ; it was not an affair of barter; no offering of 
conscience or gold. ‘The good Protestant benefactor saw the 
victory that was before her, and she saw that it was to be 
won, If worth the winning, by respecting religious scruples and 
deferentially regarding a religious conviction as unpurchaseable 
and outside the circle of commercial exchanges. She went 
night after night to meet her pupils; and by perseverance, 
by sacrifice, by enthusiasm and by labor, she succeeded in 
spreadmg a taste for education amongst the mill workers of 
the locality—This taste for the aequirement of knowledge, 
naturally spread to the young men who were engaged in the 
mills, and to satisfy their desires, and to extract the advan- 
tages of the school as much as possible, a department for boys 
Was soon opened—This led to the regular appointment of 
teachers, and to the retirement from the position she had so 
ably and so humanely filled, of Miss Grimshaw—Since then 
she has been an active patroness of the school ; to her con- 
tinued support, is to be attributed much of its present 
eliciency and success. ‘The school now consists of boys and 
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girls indiscriminately; about one-half of the number in at. 
tendance being girls—a system by the way which we look on 
as extremely dangerous and to be always avoided if possible— 
but arising in the Whitehouse school, we presume, from the 
difficulty of procuring a really superior mistress to conduet 
the Female department. There are three Teachers, one male, 
the principal, assisted by two females and a paid mouitor, a Ca. 
tholic, and a little more than half the pupils are also Catholics, 
There is no religious instruction given at the evening school; 
the special object of the evening being to develop their hearts 
and intellects, and to prepare their understandings for the 
exhortations of their respective pastors. The average at. 
tendance numbers about 60, the average in the book 110, and 
the average age of the pupils about 15 years. The grant to the 
school made by the Commissioners of National Education, is 
£10 annually, independent of books at reduced rates and 
free stock ; and there being 110 pupils on the books and 3 
teachers in the schools this shows that each teacher receives 
only about 74 per head per annum for each pupil. 

The state does not always obtain its prizes at so nominala 
cost, serenpence farthing, (a penny farthing in the Callender- 
street School,) for the tuition of an adolescent for a year!!! 
As a financial curiosity which has been hitherto demied the 
light, we publish this fact; but whilst our feeling is partly 
regretful, that the grant is so small, we must state that it 1s 
also ina large degree a hopeful one, that the wisdom of the 
Board will soon lead them to deal more generously with adult 
evemng schools. This little school at Whitehouse is perform- 
ing its work nobly; it is held in a building which, in the year 
1832, was amongst the first upon which the inscription 
“ National School” was ever placed ; and it is under the im- 
mediate supervision of one who passes by the door of her 
fellow-creatures, not with the high airs in which fashion would 
warrant her to indulge, but with the meek and assuasive 
influence of a messenger of peace and of comfort. 

In bringing this brief narrative of what Belfast is doing, 
and not doing, in respect to Adult Female Education to a 
termination, we have only to express our extreme anxiety, that 
the discussion of the question to which our paper refers, may 
soon become familiar to the pen of the educationist, the reflec- 
tions of the philanthropist, and the deliberations of the 


Statesman. 
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Opinions of the Press on a Pamphlet by Thomas Edward 
Symonds, R.N., on which is based the proceedings of the 
Loudon and West of Ireland Fishing and Fish Manure 
Company. Published by Chapman and Hall, 193, Picea- 
dilly. Dublin: J. M‘Glashan, Sackville-street ; Hodges 
and Smith, and W. B. Kelly, Grafton-street. 1856, 


Within the small compass of six years, we have seen spring 
up, arrive at the full maturity of their fungus growth, and 
die out hopelessly, five, indeed, we may say six different politi- 
cal Societies, (for there are few so bold as to affirm that the 
Tenant League exhibits any substantial evidence of vitality, ) 
created with much apparent, and it may be with much actual 
sincerity, to work out comprehensive ameliorations for the Irish 
race. Kame, with her thousand tongues proclaimed the future 
success of all; the Liberal Press teemed daily with high-flown 
eulogiums on their admirable principles, and spoke glowingly 
of their practical tendencies, and of the noble achievements 
which were to crown the labors of those who upheld and 
disseminated their doctrines. They have, however, vanished 
like shadows, leaving behind them no good result, save and 
except the expericnce which they have given us of their utter 
unfitness to carry out the objects which they were intended to 
accomplish. Our bitter knowledge of these unpalatable facts 
must make us hail with tenfold the pleasure which we should 
eel under different circumstances, the appearance of a Society 
amongst us so well calculated as is “The London and West 
of Ireland Fishing and Fish Manure Company,” to improve 
the condition of a large portion of our people, to encourage 
habits of industry in a country where such encouragement has 
been so necessary, and to invite so many capitalists to our 
shores ; and this not only by the peculiar nature of such a 
Company, but, also by the business-like manner in which its 
allairs are to be conducted. ‘The inexhaustible supply of the 
ost wholesome and nutritious fish which the Coasts of Ire- 
land allord, has been no discovery of a modern date; it is a 
“mh which has been known for centuries. We are told by 

‘ptain Symonds, the Managing Director of this excellent 
il 
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Company, that “ Philp the Second of Spain paid into the 
Irish tre: asury £1,000 for liberty to fish on the Trish Coast.” 

“In the reign of Charles the First, the Dutch were allowed 
a similar license on the payment of £30,000, and they founded 
a fishing establishment on the Island of Innis Boflin, off the 
Mayo Coast, where m: my of the descendants of the Duteh 
settlers are id be found at the present day. 

“Tn 1650, Sweden was permitted as a favor to employ one 
hundred vessels in the Lrish fishery. 

“ About the year 1800, the Americans fitted ont a vessel, 
and fished the Lrish Coast for three years. ‘The result of the 
experiment was that, if the permission of the British Govern. 
ment could be obtained, they would settle on the coast for the 
Aa gees carrying out a fishery, and were ready to bring 
€100,000, if so permitted, requiring neither premium nor 
bounty. However, the permission was not granted, and so 
the proposition fell to the ground.” 

In the Morning Post for September 6th 1855, we have 
seen an extract froma report made by Mr. ‘Tuke, who says :— 

* While standing on the magnificent cliffs at Achill, overlooking 
the wide Atlantic, | saw the deep inlets and bays of that island liter- 
ally tilled with shoals of mackerel and herring, indeed the whole 
surface of the sea seemed completely alive with them. Around me 
stood groups of hungry creatures, who looked down upon this 
inexhaustible supy p ly of food, wholly unable to procure it to allay 
their cravings. One fishi \ing-boat, or three or four curraghs, alone 


were engaged, v » there was employment for hundreds, and food 
tor thousands of’ sieaute creatures on the island,” 


Y ’ 

In the same paper, an extract from Colonel Thompsons 

evidence given before the Government Commission in 1836, 
Informs us that 


«The fish on the coast, from Achill Head to Galway, would 
supply all Ireland. It is a faet not gener rally known, that about 
200,000/, is annually paid by Ireland for Scotch her rings, although 
there is around her shores not only an ample supply for her own 
consumption, but also sufficient to form an article of export were 
proper means adopted to render this bountiful supply availab le.” 

Livery descrption of fish is to be found on the Coast of 
Treland; turbot, sole, brill, plaice, dorys, lobsters, ling, eels, 
mackerel, salmon, herrings, and sprats. Captain Symonds 
tells us that simply from want of buyers, turbot are often 
cut up for bait ; he also adds :— 


“That at Innis Boffin, on the Galway coast, an acquaintance of 
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his made a bargain to purchase turbot of a man who himself bought 
them from the fishermen. ‘To meet these two profits he paid eighteen 
shillings per dozen of thirteen turbot, and the fish were of the finest 
quality, and from nine pounds to twenty-six pounds in weight. In 
England they were probably selling at the same time for about 
thirty shillings apiece. On the spot no doubt it answered better to 
sell them even at this price than that the fishing-boats should be 
obliged to leave their proper business and run, perhaps against the 
wind and tide, fifty miles to the Galway market on the chance of 
a better.” 


In a report made in 1855, by Mr. Howard, a gentleman 
largely engaged in the fisheries of the North Sea, and the 
Coast of Norway, he states, (speaking of the Southern Coast 
frow Cork to Berehaven)— 


«| have no hesitation in saying, that, both as regards quantity and 
quality, the banks off the coasts and the Irish shores are richer in fish 
of all descriptions than those of any country I have ever seen, On 
returning from Berehaven to Bantry, we came by boat, and literally 
rowed across that fine bay through a bank of herrings. _ I feel con- 
fident that with nets such as those used in Scotland, the Isle of Man, 
or on the Cornish coast, 40,000 barrels might have been taken that 
night. In fact, the coast was swarming, and if properly fished 
would rival Scotland m her annual take.” 


In the winter of 1854, we are informed, Captain Symonds 
lished between the Saltees and Helvick Head, on the Coast of 
Waterford, exploring the more distant grounds, and collecung 
all particulars about the south-easteri fisheries. 


“ ‘Twenty-five trawlers fished in company, and all had taken an 
average quantity, but the wind blowing off shore, they were not 
enabled to make Dunmore in proper time to send the fish by rail for 
the Dublin market on Friday. They had from ten to fifteen tons, 
chiefly turbot, sole, brett, early plaice, cod, &e., which might have 
been bought for 5/. a ton, though in any of the good markets the ton 
would have readily fetched from 202. to 251 In summer, the take 
would have been almost profitless if the weather were equally un- 
favourable, the more delicate fish running tu taint on the second 
day, Though the weather was very bad, the trawler of forty tons, 
in Which Mr. Symonds was, cleared nearly 40¢. in three weeks, and 
during that period threw overboard tive tons of unsaleable fish, out 
of which M. de Molon, of Finisterre, would have manufactured 
prime fishguano, worth at least 122. a ton.” 


Ihe following extract from a letter, written by Eneas 
MacDonnell, to the Iditor of “The Dublin vening Mail,” 
_ in which reference is made to the valuable pamphlet of 

aptain Symonds, will make manifest among many other 
agreeable disclosures, the very great varicty of fish to be 
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found along the Western Coast of Ireland. Mr. MacDonnell 

reeeived some valuable assistance in his researches from Mr, 
Redmond Barry, the Commissioner of Imsh Fisheries, to 

whose excellent judgment he bears willing testimony :— 


“T shall now turn to the publication issued by Capti un Symonds, 
Kieferring to the supply of fish on the west coast ‘of Treland, C aptain 
Symonds observes, (page 17)—* It is notorious that all writers on this 
subject, during the past and present century, agree on the most 
essential point—the abundant supply of every ‘description of fish and 
shell-fish, and that it only needs proper boats and gear, common 

nergy and skill, to captur e any quantity.’ 

This opinion is fully borne out by the result of every experiment, 
vovernment or otherwise, up to the present date. 

The Committee of the British Association for extending the fish- 
eries of Ireland and Scotland, made an experiment on the west coast 
to test this point in 1847, and report as follows :— 

‘The Committee are of opinion that the fisheries on this coast 
- LN be succe ssfully deve lope “d so as to affor d a consider: ab le profit on 

le capital em ploye d by carrying out effectually the prine of the 
vovernment curing stations. That principle is to afford a steady 
price to the fishermen for the fish which they may catch. The 
agents of the government curing-stations have been restricted as to 
price, and, _ as to the kind of fish they should purchase ; turbot, 
and all other fish not fit for curing, has not been pureh: sed, and as 
this class of fish is the most abundant on that co: ist, it has followed 
that no sufficient stimulus was given to induce the fishermen to go 
out.’ ; . . Captain Bennett, the gentleman who 
conducted this experiment, adds—* I am satisfied from the quality 
of the fish, the abundance of it on the coast (even in the unseason- 
able time of year we commenced the fishery, cod and ling being out 
of season), that with perseverance and due exertion, and an adequate 
provision Of pr ‘ar, &c., laid in and kept on hand, that the next sea- 
son's fishing would saaline au profit exceeding fifty per cent., and that 
the natives would cheerfully and immediately present themselves to 
embark in the undert: iking, We have turbot, soles, brill, plaice, 
lobster, crabs, &e., in abundance.’ 

Captain Symonds states (page 28), * Periwinkles, collected near 
the Isle of Sky, on the coast of Scotland. are carried in steam- boats 
to Glasgow, and are found to pay railw: av carriage to London for 
sale in Hungerford Market ; also, mussels are sent from Exmouth, 
in| Devonshire, to London per rail.’ In page 29, he adds, that 
‘many of the largest dealers in fish in the United Kingdom have 
expressed an anxious desire to see incre: ased supplies coming trom 
that such was the growing demand for fresh fish in 
int rior of the country, that every new line of railway opened ad- 
ditional markets far beyond the prese + means of supply.’ Again 
pare 30), * Mr. Leonar d.a respect: ible owner of several fis hing 
vessels out of the port of Dublin, is quite convinced of the abun- 
dance of fish the re the 1 hor th-west coast), and also of herrings and 
sun-fish, ‘The idea has gone forth that the her- 


Mreianad, stating 
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ring has forsaken the western shores of Ireland; this is, however, 
far from being the case, having witnessed the contrary on several 
oveasions, and received abundant satisfactory proofs of the same from 
parties incapable of decepticn. . , . The fact is, that they 
have always been on the coast, though not embaying in the same 
numbers or loealities as heretofore, and on their coming to unusual 
places, nets have not been procurable until they were departing. One 
instance of this occurred in Clew Bay last year. In others, where 
they had no means of buying nets, they were altogether unmolested. 
Had the natives boats and nets fit for deep water, it would be found 
that the herring fishery on the west coast is second to none; and 
from its numerous islands in the deep sea, and good harbours, is 
peculiarly adapted to it, and possesses facilities for prosecuting it no 
other coast can boast of.’ 

Captain Symonds states, in equally favourable terms, the abun- 
dant supply of cod, ling, turbot, haddock, soles, dorey, mackerel, and 
bait on the west coast of Ireland; as also sun-fish or basking-shark, 
and lobster, observing, that in no country in the world are lobsters 
more numerous, or in greater perfection, than on the coast of Lre- 
land, especially the west and north-west ; andif the fishery was pro- 
perly worked, and means devised for preventing the capture of the 
voung, the supply would be sufficient for all the markets of the 
United Kingdom that now have recourse to foreign sources.’ 

I shall now set forth a list of the fishes and shell-fish of Clew Bay, 
according to my recollection, and favoured by the revision of a 
gentleman particularly well qualified to correct any errors :— 

Turbot, sole, plaice, brett or brill, flounder, fluke, john-dorey, 
ray, skate, bream, herrings, salmon, white trout, mullet, cod, ling, 
hake, haddock, mackerel, grey gurnet, red gurnet, whiting, sprat, 
black pollock, white pollock, coal fish* or glassen, dogfish, halibut, 
conger eels, sand eels, smelts, pilechard, whilks (bait), lug (do.), 
lobster, crab, oysters, large scollop, small scollop, cloosheen, razor- 
fish, cockles, mussels, shrimps, perriwinkles, craw-fish, prawn. 

Clew Bay is frequented, also, by sun-fish or basking sharks, seals, 
aud angel sharks. : 

It produces slouck or laver, dillisk, cranagh, carrigeen moss, sea- 
weed for manure or the manufacture of kelp, shell sand or gruanogh, 
and samphire. As I trust that you will favour me with the admis- 
‘ion ot another letter upon those interesting subjects, I shall not 
iow trespass further upon your indulgence than to state, that shortly 
alter the visit of the British Association to Dublin, 1 dined in the 
company of that distinguished artist, the late Sir David Wilkie, 
who, in reply to some inquiries as to his route in Ireland, said that 
ne ae was concluded, he proceeded to the west, reached a 
eet] — estpor t, and ascended a hill in the neighbourhood ; 

ithe bad seen the Bay of Naples, and other bays, and picturesque 
eae in Italy and other parts of Europe, but that none of them 
‘qualled the scene then before him. I thanked him, in the name of 
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oal-fish in England, glassen in Ireland. ‘The young glassen may 
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my native place, and asked his permission to mention the fact, which 
he freely gave—and again subsequently, in his own house, saying 
that I might repeat it ‘wherever and whenever I chose, for it was 


verfectly true. 
] : 
Iam,Sir, &e., &e., &e., 


Exeas MacDonne tu. 


Rathmines, September 1, 1855.” 


These facts being made evident to us, how painful does not 
the reflection on a calculation which we have also quoted 
become, namely, that “ about £200,000 is annually paid by 
Ireland for Scotch herrings.’ — In order that the pecuntary 
advantages resulting from an extended development of these 
resources may be perceptible. it is only necessary that we 
should cast our eyes over the Prospectus of the Soci icty, which 

contains a declaration signed by the principal fish dealers, 
whether as factors, salesmen, or retail fishmongers, carrying 
on business in Billingsgate Market, which states that “the 
present supply of the principal kinds of fish to the London 
Market is not equal to the demand,” and that, “ such supply 
being extremely irregular, they frequently sustain loss.” — But 
let us now see in what that insufficiency consists, which we 
are enabled to discover by referring to the Billingsgate return 
of fish for 1850. lu that year, there were sold in 
Billings¢ate,— ; 

203,000 salmon ; 400,000 live cod ; 750,000 barrelled cod; 
1,600,000 salt cod; 2,470,000 fresh haddocks ; 19,500,C00 smoked 
haddocks ; 97,520,000 soles ; 23,620,000 mackerel ; 3,379,000 fresh 
herrings ; 50,000,000 red herrings; 147,000,000 bloaters ; 17,920,000 
whitings ; 36,600,000 plaice; 800,000 turbots ; 1,220,000. brills 


and mullet ; 495,896,000 oysters ; 1,200,000 lobsters ; 600,000 er rabs; 
498,428,628 prawns ; 9,797,760 eels; making of fish alone, a total 
of 402,978,000, besides some 10 millions of eels, near 500 millions 
of ovsters, the same quantity of prawns, and near 2 millions of 
lobsters and crabs.” 


[t is cheerful to tind that a plan has already been set on foot, 
and will soon be in working order, which bids fair to remedy 
the negligence which has so long # ‘en causing the non- -cleve- 
lopme nt of those splendid fisheries. Ina pamphlet the excel- 
‘a of which cannot be too highly praised, Captain Symonds, 
to whose office as Managing Director of “The London and 
Westof Ireland Fishing Company” we have already alluded, 
furnishes us with a yery lucid statement of the manner in which 
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the designs of the Company are to be carried out, and we feel 
it impossible to refrain from expressing our great admiration 
at the adaptability of the means, or rather at the intelligence 
which devised them. Galway has been made the base of 
operations, and we think that im this there has been much 
judgment evinced. —_ Its geographical position is particularly 
advantageous. ‘Situated at the head of a magnificent Fishing 
Bay thirty miles long, and seven miles broad,” as we are in- 
formed by Captain Symonds, “ abounding with fish and bait of 
every species, with good harbours, anda fishing population of 
7,297 men, 497 boys, with 1,811 boats, and extensive salmon 
and white trout rivers, from which the fish may be cheaply 
obtained;” there is no reason why Galway should not be one of 
the most flourishing fisheries in Kurope. “There is,” adds 
Captain Symonds, “greatlocal demand for both fresh and cured 
fish, (especially for that of an inferior class, which would not 
always pay carriage to another market) ; good and capacious 
docks, with any amount of storage and building for curing 
houses at a moderate rent, and cheap markets for provisions ; 
a railway within six hours of Dublin, eighteen of Birming- 
ham,and twenty of London. ‘The Capital to be expended 
is £30,000.” 

There are to beat least six Directors, and not more than ten 
for the Management; to conduct local affairs two persons will 
be employed, having a thorough acquaintance with the subject, 
whose salaries are in a great measure to depend on the profits 
of the coneern, and who will hold a certain amount of shares. 

The floating Establishment will consist of Vessels of from 
seventy-live to eighty tons, some of which will be fitted with 
wells to keep the tish, lobsters, and bait alive. A smaller class 
of Vessels will also be employed of from twenty-five to thirty 
tons, for the drift net fishing. Some of these will also have 
i ea turbot, trout, and long line fishing. There 

also be row boats, from thirty to thirty-five feet long, for 
the bay-herring, mackerel, seine net, and other fishing. 

Besides these, there will be a fore and aft schooner well boat, 
ers screw, os transporting fish and lobsters from 
isbieatoee s : -_ ying stations ; a curing station, with 
oe ae ant . W ot with appliances for making man- 
a aes * vig or pach ing fish in Ice In warin weather; and 

all, a steam Carner for conveying the fish, purchased 


fr : ; ' 
om the poor fishermen, and for prosecuting the valuable 
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Sun fishing, the oil of which fish is estimated as worth £40, 


and for other useful purposes. 
It is also intended to convert the coarser kind of fish, and 


such as are of an unsaleable abundance, into an artificial 
guano of a very rich description, which in itself will bea 
great source of profit, and will form an article by which the 
impoverished lands on our Western Sea board may be con- 
siderably enriched. We will now proceed to quote a few 
passages from an article in “ The Field,” respecting Captain 
Symonds’ able brochure. 


‘*The importance of this field of industry has been fully appreci« 
ated in France, although it has not been sufficiently attended to in 
this country. M. Payen, the agriculturist, and M. Pommier, the 
chemist, made a report of the manufactory of M. de Molon to the 
French Agricultural Society. This establishment is at Concarneau, 
in the department of Finisterre, and the experiments which have been 
carried on for a period of four years have proved most satisfactory. 
The fish is first boiled, the water and oil extracted, and the remain. 
der then dried and reduced to powder. Repeated analyses showed 
that this powder was nearly as rich as the best Peruvian guano, the 
chief ingredients of which consisted of ammonia, comprising 10 to 
16 per cent., and of phosphate of lime 22 per cent. ; while in the 
dried fish there was 12 per cent. of nitrogen and 14 per cent., of 
bone-earth. This manure was eagerly bought by the French farmers 
at the rate of 81. a ton, or about one-third less than the price of the 
best Peruvian guano. M.de Molon is about to establish a manu- 
factory at Lowestoft, in Suffolk, which it is to be hoped may prove as 
successful as the original establishment, and be the means of intro- 
ducing into this country a new source of national wealth and industry. 

The subject of fish manure has also now assumed additional 
importance from the proposed operations of the London and West of 
Ireland Fishing Company—a subject treated very ably ina pam. 
phlet on the Fisheries of the West Coast of Ireland by Captain T. 
Ii. Symonds, R.N. The enormous value of these fisheries is clearly 
demonstrated ; and while carrying out this part of the plans, the 
company propose also to make use of all refuse matter, as well as 
the coarser kinds of fish, in the manufactory of a manure, the pro- 
perties of which, as stated above, almost place it on a level with the 
best guano. In Professor Way's lecture on the subject he observed 
it was a question only of a supply of the raw material, not of any 
difficulty in the process of manufacture; and Captain Symonds 
answers this by collecting all the information possible from the best 
sources to show that the supply was almost inexhaustible. 

Here, then, we have a satisfactory solution of the only doubt upon 
this subject, the question of supply. It may or mav not be a fact 
that the deposits of guano are inexhaustible ; but circumstances may 
arise to intercept the supply, which would be productive of the most 
serious consequences. It is fortunate, then, that the conversion 0 
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fish into a manure is attracting attention. A new source of in- 
Justry will thus be created, our soil enriched by employing products of 
our own shores, and increased occupation thrown open tor the work- 
ing classes, in addition to the almost imperative necessity there ap- 
pears to be for obtaining new raw materials for the manufacture of 
manure; for,as Professor Way justly observes, ° without this aterm 
would be reached when the competition for manufactured manures, 
with an insufficient supply, would raise the price up to the extreme 
limits at which their use would be remunerative. For atime the 
deticieney would be met by adulteration and inferiority of the article, 
and this, together with the scramble to get manure, would soon wean 
farmers from their partiality to artificial manures, © Then indeed 
the progress of agriculture in this country—at all events, in the use 
of artificial manures—would receive a serious check. He did not 
wish to draw a gloomy picture; but such a state of things must ine- 
vitably result if the increasing demand for manures was not met 
with some new and abundant supply of the raw material. 

The subject of our home fisheries, in addition to its immense im- 
portance asa question of food-supply, thus assumes a high and national 
character. We can only hope that success may attend every endea- 
vourthat is made to increase and improve our own sources of na- 
tional industry and wealth.” 

Another considerable advantage which will accrue from the 
working of this excellent design will be the employment of the 

: . . ’ 1 , ® 
immense fishing population of Galway and Mayo, who, owing 
to the smallness of their boats, and to the insuilicienev of their 
gear, have been unable to avail themselves of the rare advan- 
tages ol their valuable fisheries. 

Nor does Captain Symonds foresee any disadvantage to 
arise from the employment of the Claddagh fishermen. On 
the contrary he bears testimony to their peaceable and orderly 
demeanour, and to their fitness to the task allotted to them. 


“| feel satistied,” says this intelligent gentleman, “that, with 


judicious treatment, these men may be made a valuable acquisition 


to the Company by employing them in the different branches, with 
leading fishermen from either the English or Irish banks to com- 
mand, by which means the vessels will be sailed much cheaper, and 
the ground more efficiently fished than by strangers.” 

And, he adds his belief that, with all these facilities of na- 
ey and art, and with the application of enterprise and capi- 
tal, Galway can be made to rival those towns in Holland, 
cha Wealth and prosperity originated in much smaller be- 
cigs, far less accessible to them than those at the disposal 
” on Own lishing population. 

Here at last we lave a practical undertaking whose future 
—_ ‘ obvious, and for which we have to thank the 
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ited Liability Bill. In this uniform sysiem our minds 
are not di gare by the presence of imposing theories, or per 
D exed by the enunciation of scientific wonders. — Its beantii 
simp licity ean be comprehended by all, and the most minute 
details of its principles bear the stamp of usefulness impressed 
upon them. In such a part of lreland as Galway, —_ 
habits of practical industry, (notwithstanding the many 

and noble qualities of its people) have never been re mi abl 
prominent, a society such as the one under our consideration, 
inust of necessity ‘be productive of ees and pi ntiful fruits, 
in the ineentives to active industry which 1f will SUP) lv. The 
genealogical talent of the people may be more profitably em 
ployed in studying the substantial peculiarities of the finny 
tribes, than in discussing the relative merits to ancestral dis- 
tinction of the human tribes of that Milesian pee and 
wi ree ‘lamation by means of artificial guano, of the a 


rarsh, and the b: irre n moor, will be a more laudable employ- 
ment, than either |; Wing out race courses, or eu 1g deer 
parks. ‘The indolent nature of the Celt lias long been the 


pet expression which flew to every Englishman’s lips whenever 
the subject of Treland’s grievances hi ive meen mooted ; it has 
come down to us, hand in hand, with that triumph of allitera- 
n, “ Pies S, Priests, Politics, and Botwiats “i though the un 


vatalle industry of our countrymen, in France, in England, 
and in America, have made it evident to che world, that 
CIUGUM STANCES, : | not nature, were the @utises which pre- 
vented its appearance la our native country. | 

We have now given us an excellent opportumty of still 


more strongly exlubiting the injustice of the calumny, and 
that )pportunity is afforded us by the people, Wilo, hitherto 
ignorant of our real character, have attributed to us vices 
Which their experience of us wi shortly teach them were less 
natural than aeq juired, If thus project succeeds, and for its 
success we need ‘aeek no ligher pledge than the fact of having 
suc a man as Commander Symonds as its managing director, 
we have every jist reason to suppose that the rest of our well- 
siieliered and capacious Sea Ports will become more known 
and more appreciated ; and that with that knowledge and that 
Come sOMe pre ctical measures for tlic bene elt 
world, and theem}) ployme nt of theimpove ished 
but hardy population which lives ye he their ee [rres- 


pective of the Vast avricultural resources of Lreland, 1ts highiy 


appreciation, w I] 
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valuable mineral productions are of a nature sufliciently 
attractive to tempt speculation to any extent, were their loc alities 
but rendered accessible to the me chant vessel or the Waggon. 
Nor would this be a task of insurmountable difficulty. Into 
the very waters of that Bay, which has been chosen as the 
fitting spot upon which to carry out a great fishing ente rprise, 
Lough Corrib flows. Were there but a channel or canal large 
enough to float vessels of a few tons burthen, cut for a distance 
of two or three miles, the navigation of the Corrib would be 
accomplished, and through that noble sea avenue the beautiful 
Connemara marble, and the produce of the Tin, Lead, lron, 
and Copper mines of Mayo and Galway, could tie transported 

to the Knghsh manufi icturers. We do sincerely trust that tlie 
es society set on foot for many years in Ireland, whic! 
promises to benefit a great portion of the labourme ‘lbeaae 
may also become the foundation of practical undertakings im 
this country, and that our people, by observing its applic: ition 
s0 thoroughly laid open to their inspection, may bring their 
experience to bear upon enterprises of a similar kind. If so, 
its formation will become a turning point in our history, which 
will serve to mark the line between the darkness of pit utter 
prostration and the dawning of our prosperity ; recording tlie 
period when wild theories, supiiencss, or the unhealthy excite- 
ment of the public feelings, with all the horrors of agrarian agi- 
— ceased to form our national characteristics, and when im 

heir places business habits, in dn istry, deve lopme nt of the vast 
resources of our country, with all the other sinews of a nation’s 
strength, began Lo be perceptible. 

Now particularly, when so many of our countrymen are 
recrossing the Atlantic to settle ag rain a home, it is pleasant 
to re lect t lat lor many of them there is re: ally “a good tiie 
commg.” whieh will lay open to them a fie ld upon which the y 
may follow out the good example they have learned from our 
Western neighbours, nor have any cause to regret their having 
obeyed those dnstinets which knitted them to Ireland. In the 
, an time, we heart} ily wish success to the “ London and 

est of Ire F Ms I" ishing Company,” aud to its able managing 
director, Commander Sy monds: we sincerely believe that io 
Cistant day Will behold the realization of any of lis hopes, 


and 1 a 8 ’ 

sabi incerely trust that he may live himself to see it, 
at) { > > 
: y 0 receive the ‘thanks ofa people for being the instrument, 
haer { 


t Providence of unfolding, and of turning to profitable 
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account, their inexhaustible “mines under water,” as thie 
have been called by Sir William Temple, and of heme the 
first to give a fitting example in their own country of what an 
enterprise, carried on in a practical and business-like manner, 


can accomplish. 


Are. IXN.—LORD BROUGHANS SPEECIL ON 
JUDICIAL STATISTICS. 
yyie ch of Lord [ ougham Li the llouse of Lords, Oil Vouday, 
srd March, (856. Specially Reported in‘ The Law 
Amendment Journal, being the Weekly Journal of the 





ii Society for Promoting the Amendment of the Law.” Vol. 
it l. No. 4, March 13th, 1856, ). a 
“QOnmes comites et barones una voce responderant, quod 
nol b sees \1 oli mutare, quae hucusque usitatic sunt el 
probate.” dust six hundred and twenty-one years ago, a 
british Parhament thas expressed themselves, and from that 
C Hoe lo the pre iL era, wise, and able, and earnest men have 
but too frequently found later Parliaments as unwilling as that 
of Merton to change the Laws of Kngland ; without, however, 
tie sound objec IONS AGAMA particular mutations which 
that Parhament could urge avalnst the revocation of the law 
of special bastardy. | | 

[t happens, unfortunately, that men confounded, in all these 
past-bv years, anu ndments with innovations > and although thie 
law reformers of one age may have been considered as patriots, 
and as benefactors of the nauion in the next: vet mn them own 
fine they were, all probability, Inet by the reproaches of 
1] setters “° Of the vlOorious pillars ot : the Constitution, 

\\ theorists,” “jacobins.” possibly ” traitors.” 
Wien Gne comes to consider all thy se things Care fully an 
closely; when he remembers how earnestly Romilly, and 
: Mac kintosh, and others of their eTa, toiled and = wrote, an 
when reasoning tailed, * coaxed” the legislature ito Wise 
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can feel regret that so much genius should have been 

equired to persuade reasonable men into reasonable measures. 

There is, however, to the student of our lnstory of legisla- 
tion, one bright and cheermg point amids + all these clouded 
records —all great ame ‘nde nts in the law have been the 
work of Lawvers. And itis nght that it should be thus. If 
lav be a seience, who can see its defects, and appreciate its 
perfections so — as its student or its adept—and_ thus it 
comes to pass, th a from Somers and the Bill of Rights, to 
Brougham ang e Reform Bill, our legal reformers have 
an aden iee In repairing those decays which time has 
made in the constitution, still greater rents may be caused by 


itd 


rash or by unskilful alterations, Wien Sydney Sinith said, 
that every man thought he contd drive a vig, cultivate a small 
farm, and writ t leader for a newspaper, he stated a truth ; 


but he might have ares that every daan considered laimeself 
pable of amending the laws of England; yet, as Jeremy 
i ntham most truly wrote, referring to law reform,—“ Adding 
to the mass in the Augeanstable, every ox had wisdom fora very 
oxthat ever was put into It: to employ a river i in the-ele ansing of 
i, required, 1 not the muscle, but the genius of a Hereules.” 
fo no man now livia Ing, possibly to bo man, ioe ‘s [ong *|; mad owe 
miure than to Lord Brougham, who has applied, not alone hits 
“venus,” but also lis “ muscle,” to the repairing of the 
rand edifice of the national legislation, whist preserving. its 
urand noble proportions. Might-and-twenty vears ago lis 
memorable motion upon Law Reform procured the formation 
of two wost important Commissions, one on Judicial Pro- 
cecdings, the other on the Law of Real Property; and, 
Irrespective of ihe amendments clfected t rough the recoin- 
mendations of these C omumittees, th ‘ar feeports \\ ill ever be 
considered as the most valuable ani important of those, but 
dioeabe mines of jnformation, the Parhamentary ‘Dine 
Books, : 
England is deeply indebted to Lord Brougham for his long, 
‘md never-ceasing struggle to render her code of legislation 
Worthy her ‘constiiudion, = W hen | le began to work this ereal 
question, he was accused of f deserting his own principles 
because he did not oppes e all plans of legal reform less com- 


’ 


| 7 " 

Prenensive or well considered than his own. Because he was 
thus : : 

NUS ANXIOUS and thus uuscltish, he Was aceused of adopting 
coucihatory course frum motives of personal ambition, 
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and these accusations were made at a time when he liad 
taken most effectual measures to prevent even the offer of the 
post indicated by his riv: als being tendered to him. But, living 
down these slanders, he has earned and secured the gra titude 
of his country, and has long possessed, despite bitter political 
and party hatreds— 


“The unwilling gratitude of base mankind.” 


Amongst all Lord Brougham’s various schemes of Law 
Reform there is not one more admirable in design, or more 
elaborate im its details, than that developed in the Resolutions 
upon Judicial Statistics which we shall just now present to the 
reader. Doubtless, to the general mass of readers, these 
Resolutions do not appear so important as to the few who are, 
like ourselves, engaged in the investigation of the subjects to 
which the) immediately refer; yet no man reading these 
Resolutions, with ordinary attention,can fail to comprehend the 
vast amount of important information, we may write, of in- 
fallible Knowledge, which must of necessity accrue from the 
adoption, by the legislature, of the well considered and wis 
Prine ip! iCS cont: Lune dj in the doc uiment. 

The Resolutions are as follows — 


[. That a Judicial Survey should be made, to be continued quinquen- 
nially ; showing, 
1. ‘The Number of Courts in the United Kingdom ; 
2. The Geographical Limits of their respective Jurisdictions 5 
$. ‘Phe Nature of the Subjects they have to deal with ; 
4. ‘The Number of the Judges and Officers attached to them, whether 
Sitaried or not 3 
&. The Amount of Salaries and Fees received by such Judges and 
(itheers ; 
6. The Funds out of which they are paid ; 
@ Lhe Amount of Business brought before them; and 
8. Phe Proportion of such Courts to the Population, and Character 
of each Court or District: 
II. That as respects Criminal Statistics accurate Tables should be an- 
nually prepared ; showing, 
I. All Offences brought within the Cognizaneces of the Police, clas- 
sified under different Heads: 
2. Lhe Number of Persons apprehended and charged with Crimes 
and Misdemeanors ; 
8. ‘The Number of those summarily proceeded with, distinguishing 
those discharged and punished ; 
t. Lhe Number of Persons committed and bailed for Trial to Ses 
sions and Assize ee. and 
» Phe Courts to which they stand so committed and bailed : 
Il. ‘That such ‘Tables should show all such Particulars as m: iy be ob- 


tained relative to the Individuals so committed, as to their 
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Sex, 

o, Age, 

Degree of Instruction, 

4d. Condition, whether single or married, and, if married, having 

Children or not, 
e. Place of Birth, 
é Place of Domicile, 
‘q. Trade and Occupation, and 
». Antecedents of the Criminals, showing in case of Re-commit- 
tals how many Times they have been committed, and the 
Crimes they had committed, and the Punishments they had 
undergone ; 

IV. ‘That the above Information and Particulars should be given in 
relation to the different Classes of Crimes, and to the Counties where 
they have been committed : 

\. That the Causes of Crime, as far as they may be traced or ascer- 


tained. should also be given in connection with such Classification of 


’ 
Crimes and Criminals : 

Vi. That the Number of Offences deteeted and undetected, and Numn- 
ber of Persons committed for ‘Trial, should be shown in proportion 
to the Population of each County; distinguishing Crimes committed 
by the Rural and by the Town Population : 

Vil. That the Results of the Trials should be given; showing, 

1. The Number of Persons acquitted and the Number convicted ; 
2. The Kind of Punishments or Fines awarded in relation to the 
different Crimes ; 
the same classified by Counties, and distinguishing the Courts by 
which the Punishments or Fines are awarded : 

Vill, That Accounts should be given of the Execution or Comimuta- 
tion of Punishments or Fines, whether by Death, ‘Transportation, 
Penal Servitude, or otherwise ; and, in the Case of ‘Transportation, 
to what Penal Colony the Criminals have been sent : 

IX. That the Number of Tickets of Leave granted to Criminals in the 
Prisons of the United Kingdom or condcinned to Penal Colonies 
should be given; showing 

1. The Crimes such Criminals had committed 5 
*. | he Punishments to which they had been condemned 3; and 

3. The Length of Time they had already been punished : 

X. ‘hat Accounts should be given of the Number of Coroners’ Inquests 
OF Inquiries for Murders, Homicides, and Accidental Deaths, and also 
oi the Number of Suicides in each County, and in each Month of the 
Year: 

Xl, Phat Prison Returns should be prepared ; showing 

1. The Number of Prisoners entered and disposed of, according to 


their 
a. Sex, 
b. Ave, 


c, Place of Birth. 

d. ‘Trade or occupation, 

é. Crime, and 

fe Punishment ; 
2, Phe Number of Re-committals in the respective Prisons 5 

Che Duration ot Punshment the Prisoners have already suffer- 

_ed, and that which they have yet to undergo ; 
4. The System pursued as to separate Imprisonment, or otherwise ; 
The Nature of Employment of Prisoners, and the Amount of 


thon Waent , 
their Karnings : 
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6. The Devree of Instruction, religious and industrial, possessed 
by the Prisoners on their entering and on their leaving th 
Prisons 3 

7. The State of Health; showing, 

a, The Rate of Mortality, 

6 Cases of Insanity, 

c. Dict, 

d, Ventilation and Warming ; and 

8. The Cost of Prisons: 

XI. ‘Phat special Returns should be given respecting Juvenile Delin. 
quents: showing, 

a. The Sex 

6b. Age, 

ce. Degree of Instruetion, 

d. ‘Trade or Occupation, 

e. Having Parents living or not, and which Parents ; 
ing, in Cases of Re-committals, 

#. The Crimes they had before committed, 

g. ‘The Punishment they had suffered, and 

he Elow many ‘Times they have been committed ; 

XIE. That Returns should be given of the Number of Reformatory 
Schools established, showing the Number of Youths admitted and 
disposed of, classified according to their. 

a. me 

bh. Age, 

ce. Decree of Instruction, and 
d. ‘Trade or Occupation : 

XIV. ‘Phat as regards Civil and Commercial Judicial Statistics, all 
Courts of Justice, of whatever Nature, should be required to give 
annually Returns of their working; showing, 

1. The Number of Plaints entered ; 

2. ‘Phe Number of Appearances ; 

>. The Number of Causes tried ; 

4. ‘The Number lett in arrear; 

5. The Nature of the Causes tried, classified under distinct Heads, 

such as Causes 

a, ot Property, 

h of Wills, 

Cc. of lDivoree, 

d, of Bills of Exchange, 
e. ot Insurance, &e., &e.; 


distinguish. 


6. ‘The Amount of Property in Dispute ; 
ri he Number of Motions for new ‘Trial ; 
8. The Number of new Trials ; 


10. ‘Phe Courts trom which they were brought ; 
ll. The Number of Judgments attirmed or reversed ; 


| 
] 
| 
v. The Courts to which the Appeals were carried ; 
‘| 
| 
| 


he Causes of the Reversals 
13. ‘Phe Duration of the Suit, and Appeal (if any) ; 
l4. ‘Lhe Costs allowed upon ‘Taxation ; 
lo. The Number of Juries summoned ; 
lo. Phe Number of Causes tried without Juries 3; and 
17. ‘Lhe Number of Interlocutory Orders : 
XV. ‘That the Admiralty Courts should give Returns of, 
1. ‘The Number of Vessels proceeded against, distinguishing Cases 


where other Vessels or Parties were proceeding ; 
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9 The Nature of the Causes 5 
3 ‘The Duration of the Suits ; 
4. The Amount tor which the Actions were entered ; 
The Number of Causes decided for Plaintiffs and for Defendants ; 
«. The Number of Causes where Appeals have been made 3; 
7 ‘The Courts to which such Appeals have been made ; 
& The Number of Judgments affirmed and reversed ; 
4 The Number of Causes referred to the Registrar and Merchants ; 
10. The Amount reported by them, and whether confirmed or not by 
the Judge; and 
1}. ‘The Amount of Costs: 
XVI. That the Ecclesiastical Courts should give Returns, 
|, As regards ‘Testamentary Matters ; 
a. (4 the Number of Grants of Probate and of Administration, 
6, Number of Cases in which Probate or Administration has 
passed unopposed, 
e Number of Cases in which they were opposed, 
d. The Duration of the Causes, 
e. The Number of Causes appealed, 
f. The Courts to which such Appeals were brought, 
yg. The Results of such Appeals, 
h. The Cost of Suits 3 
2. As regards Matrimonial Causes ; 
a. Number of Cases, distinguishing those instituted by Llusband 
and by Wife, 
6. Number of Judgments for Husband and for wife, 
c. Number of Causes appealed, 
d. The Courts to which such Appeals were brought, 
e. ‘The Results of such Appeals, 
f. The Duration of Suits, and 
g. The Cost of Suits ; 
As regards Keclesiastical Offences ; 
1, Number of Cases, 
» The Nature of the Causes, 
. ‘The Number of Judgments for Plaintiffs and Defendants, 
i. The Number of Appeals, 
. The Courts to which such Appeals were brought, 
- The Results of such Appeals, 
y. The Duration of the Suit, 
h. The Cost of the Suit: 
AXVIT. That the Courts of Bankruptcy should give Returns of 
1. The Number of Bankruptcies in each County or District ; 
2. The Amount of Bankruptcies, under different Heads ; 
3. The Amount of the Debts, distinguishing those secured from 
those upon personal Obligations ; 
4. The Amount of Assets, distinguishing real from personal ; 
9. The Amount of Dividends paid, under proportional Heads ; 
6. The Trades of the Bankrupts 5 
i. The immediate or proximate Causes of Bankruptcies ; 
8. The Amount of the Expenses to the Bankrupt Estate of work- 
: ing the Fiats: 
\VIII. That all such Returns should be tabulated in some uniform 
Manner, so as to admit of Comparison with each other : 
XIX. That the same Returns should be given for England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and published simultaneously : 
AX, That a Department for the Collection of Judicial Statistics 
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should be formed in connection with the Home Oftice, or other 
Statistical Department already in existence, to which all such Returns 
should be annually transmitted, except the quinquennial Account 
respecting the Judicial Organization 3 and that the same Department 
should make an annual Report to Parliament at a stated Time, present. 
ing such Returns ina collected Form, illustrative of the State and Pro. 
vress of the Administration of the Law throughout the United 
Kingdom, 


These Resolutions have been read, and earnestly considered, 
by some of the ablest lawyers, and legislators in Kugland, and 
we have not heard of one objector whose opinion was worthy 
of the slightest regard. Indeed all have given them the full- 
est approval, An old friend of Lord Brougham’s has, as a 
friend and fellow-laborer should, applied his own knowledge 
to the subject, and has recommended the following additions 
to the Resolutions :— . 


















i : 4. I think it important that the number of recognizances estreated 
: ety for non-appearance should be given with the classification. 
gue oe Prisoners under bail, witnesses, &c. I believe it would turn 
ett s out that very few accused persons who are admitted to bail, 
SE CEES forfeit their recognizances. ‘This fact coupled with the reflec- 
TBA ehS | tion, that the individual in default becomes an exile and there- 
aa by incurs a severe punishment, will tend gradually to increase 
4B oan : the numbers admitted to bail, and thus diminish a great 
: 
if 7 hardship. 
14 Vil. 
Teo 1, Bills ignored should be distinguished from acquittals. 
e ih. 10. Not only the number of Inquests, but the verdicts should be 
See given, and where the death is accidental or by the visitation of 
eS Et ot Bs God, the cause ef death should be indicated. 
e Sage: Be XI. 
.f at 5+. The disposition of the earnings should be given. 
eS hi. | XVI. . 
; i 2. Divorce Bills with their fate. 


Divorce Bills though in form Legislative measures, are or ought 
to be Judicial acts. 


It is almost impossible to exaggerate the importance of 
these Resolutions ; and, in our mind, they will be perfect if 
the suggestions of additional points which we have, through 
the foregoing letter noted, be adopted. If Lord Brougham’s 





it savohenvenengdice hocemh eee Ge 
1, Sag consideration of Social, Statistical, = — 
: and Legislative questions, they could not fail to ‘co. received q 
t ; with unanimous approval ; but, proposed as they are, to the 

He House of Lords, one is by no means sure of their adoption. 


i We hope, however, that their plain, patent good sense, will 
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‘inducing the Lords to adopt them, even though the 
reasons for their adoption may not be so evident to their 
Lordships as to others outside the Peerage. 

If law is ever to become a science in these kingdoms, it 
can only be raised to this position, through the adoption, 
fully and completely, of such rules and principles as are indi- 
cated and contemplated by, and developed in, the above 
inserted Resolutions. At present, to be an English lawyer, 
worthy the noble title, implies that the man possesses the 
mind of a philosopher, the sharpness of an attorney, the 
memory of a detective policeman, and the constitution of a 
prize-fighter. 

At the outset, he is overcome by the statutes at large ; 
he is overwhelmed by the reports extending from the Year 
Books to Zhe Jurist; he is confounded by Saunders, astounded 
by Chitty, confused by Selwyn, and lost in Archbold and 
Roscoe. Having mastered a series of modern acts of par- 
liament, an act to amend an act overturns all his knowledge ; 
and afier wading through cases without number, the contlict- 
ig opinions of judges leave him floating away on a_ black 
sea of doubt, hopeless, and despairing of certainty ; and at 
length, driven by that inexorable Harpy, an anxious attorney, 
lie is forced to write some opinion, and in the deep depths ol 
his uncertainty he begins to feel that, like Necessity, Ae has 
“no law.” 

And why is the Law of England in this condition, this 
shameful condition, when considered as a science, and when con- 
trasted as a science with the state of the Law in other Nations ? 
Siuply, because codification, and a reconcilement of conflicting 
judicial decisions have never been attempted, and because our 
absurd separation of law and equity, with our fusty, useless 
ecclesiastical courts, upheld as special institutions, have pre- 
vented the adoption of any wide and comprehensive measures 
Ol relorm, through the difficulties raised by influential and 
interested persons. 

However, information, such as Lord Brougham’s Resolutions 
eric — bigs An Resolutions be adopted, speedily, 
Soa — gy the legal reformer, and enable the 
fide et tare, _ . ment of the Law, to overturn, by 
ret > a Mas “ hole edifice of stupidity, selfishness, 
ett Be 4s -tapism, raised around the time-honored 

egal “institutions, 


prevail i 
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Why do we thus delay the reader by words of ours, in sup. 
port of these Resolutions? ‘Their best advoeate is Lord 
Brougham, himself, who thus spoke, in introducing them to 
the Hlouse of Lords :— 


‘| rise, in pursuance of my notice a fortnight ago, to bring 
before your Lordships the great subject of Judicial Statistics, 
When that notice was given, my noble and learned friend (Lord 
Chancellor) desired an explanation of the term. It signifies the 
regular and constant record of the whole particulars connected 
with the administration of the law in all its branches: its adminis. 
tration by all courts, civil and criminal, general and local; the state 
of those courts, as to judges and other office-bearers ; their whole 
proceedings through every stage; together with every matter con- 
cerning the working of the law, though not having come within the 
cognizance of any tribunal—in a word, the record, in minute detail, 
and for the most part ina tabular form, of all the facts connected 
with the execution of our laws. Needs there more be satd to show 
[ will not say the great value, but the paramount importance, nay, 
the absolute necessity, ot this knowledge to the makers of those 
laws? Can we, 1 will not say conveniently, but rationally, nay, can 
we safely, can we honestly, exercise our legislative funetions with- 
out having this information upon the action of the laws which we 
make, or of those made by our predecessors, and which we are con- 
stantly required to abrogate, or ater, or continue? We make 
some change in the system. We are bound to examine how that 
new law works: unless we know all the faets connected with its 
execution, how can we tell whether or not it was wisely, that is, 
usefully adopted ?—-whether we should persist in’ our course, or 
retrace our steps, or proceed in another direction ?— Jurisprudence 
is eminently a practical science, and the work of a safe because a 
prudent lawgiver is for the most part of a tentative kind. It 
behoves him to carry it on with a constant reference to the effects 
which his measures have produced. Heecan but dimly see even to 
the shortest distance before him; therefore is he bound carefully to 
look behind, and on each side, that he may be well assured he has 
made no mistake, and be full sure of his ground. When we are 
sailing upon an unknown coast or a coast little known, where we 
cannot have the benetit of a chart, how shall we hope to be safe, if 
We possess neither compass to guide our course nor lead to give US 
soundings and keep us secure from shoals and sunken rocks? Full 
and minute statistical details are to the lawgiy er, as the chart, the 
compass, and the lead to the navigator. ; 

When I referred my noble friend (Lord Chancellor) to the French 
reports and tables as the specimen of such information which ap- 
proached nearest to perfection, the Lord Chief Justice said, I was 
hot aware that We possessed a body of statistical facts in the yearly 
Returns of criminals, to which the learned judges often referred in 
their charges to grand juries. T was fully aware of their existence 
and their uses, as J then told my noble and learned friend; and 
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+ was because I was well acquainted with them that I pronounced 
our judicial statistics to be at the opposite point froin the French, 
and to be the very worst which any country affecting to have 
such Returns possesses. It will presently appear why I rated the 
French so high, and ourselves so low in this great department— 
a department which alone can make legislation a branch of indue- 
tive sclence and bring it, so to speak, within the scope of Lord 
Bacon’s rules. 

In 1853 an important congress to discuss the various statistical 
questions with a view to the intercourse of different nations, was 
assembled at Brussels, summoned by the King of the Belgians, 
who with his sons attended on one of its three days. The Minister 
of the Interior presided, and nearly a hundred delegates, mostly 
persons in official stations, attended from all parts of Europe save 
Russia, and from the United States also. Some years after, in last 
autumn, a similar congress but much more numerously attended, was 
assembled at Paris under the patronage of the Emperor, and presi- 
ded over by the Minister of Public Works, Agriculture, and Coin- 
merce. ‘The representatives of England were Dr. Farr, appointed 
by my honourable friend Major Graham, (Iegistrar-General) ; 
Mr. A. Fonblanque, of the Statistical Department of the Board of 
Trade, accompanied, [ believe, by his assistant, Mr. Valpy; and 
Professor Levi of King’s College, representing different Chambers 
of Commerce. My noble friend Lord Ebrington represented the 
Statistical Society of London. These gentlemen had also attended 
the Brussels Congress: and there, as well as at Paris, the impor- 
tant department of Judicial Statistics largely engaged the attention 
of the body. It formed, indeed, the subject of one of the four sec- 
tions Into which the whole of their inquiries were distributed. The 
di ‘ire was universal at both the meetings for the promotion of this 
bran i of economics ; and the wish was strongly expressed that a 
third congress should be held in London this year. How imperfect 
our system is—how little it ever could bear a comparison with 
that of France at any time—how much it has become even less to 
be comniended of late years—how entirely we ave left by it in the 
ark as to all the facts which it is the most essential that we should 
know regarding the administration of our laws and the condition of 
nip — subjects, will speedily appear if your Lordships will 

‘ar with me while I enter into some necessary details upon the 
Whole subject. It is needless to beguile with the notion that this 
explanation can be accomplished without some trespass upon your 
“ime : but L engage not needlessly to encroach upon it. ’ 
wa : etic k tomes Returns, the only portion that has any 
all the onc ie — to ve called a regular b ‘ranch of Statisties— 
wots vail ing 11 regular, occasional, accidental, Now, I pray 
hand a és rss bide defective are these returns, tabular 
en Send A the care and ability of an excellent officer, very 
Goes “of all am vis edgrave, of the Home Department ; and I will 
thie ehess tn, et Be si a paltry saving has ot late years made 
boasts be 8 ‘ ( tt ian they were before. . In 1839 the Age and 

i tie prisoners were omitted—their Age and Kducation 
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in connexion with their offences, In 1851 a further step was taken 
in the course of petty savings, and the Sex of the persons was left 
out; so that the spirit of false economy, of expensive parsimony, 
had to boast of saving three columns out of four-and-thirty. But 
its triumph is confined to England: for the Scotch returns still 
continue as formerly to give these most important particulars, 
Some. I am aware, set little store by the details of Education, as 
if they were little to be relied on, or, if accurate, of no great value, 
Of their importance I can have no doubt ; and how far they can be 
made trustworthy I think we have some indication from the expe. 
rience of our neighbours in France. We find that the proportion 

iven for the average of five years ending 1820 of prisoners wholly 
illiterate—that is, quite unable either to read or write at all—was 
612 in 1000, In 30 years this proportion had been considerably 
reduced, for the average of five years ending 1850 was only 509 in 
1000. Of persons not wholly illiterate, but very imperfectly taught 
to read, above 300 were to be added, making the uneducated class 
14-15ths of the whole. Wherfthe proportion of Education in cri- 
ininals, as well as its progress, is compared with the same matters 
in other classes, as the conscripts, we find such a diversity as might 
be expected. In the 15 years ending 1850, half the period formerly 
taken, the number of the illiterate conscripts had come down from 
480 to 862, or as 4 to 3 instead of 6 to 8; so that the returns, being 
according to what the diversity of the classes would lead us to expect 
confirm each other. I have said that the returns from Scotland 
continue to give Education, together with Age and Sex as before 
the rule, the tyrannical rule of wasteful parsimony. But neither 
there nor in England, at any time, was there ever given the very 
essential particular of the number of offences, without which no 
estimate can be made of the amount of crime at any period, or in 
any district. The number of persons alone is given, and has ever 
been. Yet, see how this is calculated to mislead. I observe, by 
to-day’s account of the assizes in Northumberland, six persons 
tried for one murder ; in our tables this would be recorded as six 
murders, The gravest offences—murder, manslaughter, burglary, 
arson—are often committed by more than one;: but so too are 
some misdemeanours; for instance, riot and conspiracy must needs 
involve several parties. Why all these defects in our statistics— 
defects which render them not merely useless, but deceptive rather 
than instructive? Above all, why this retrograde movement, so 
that the defects have become greater, the usefulness less ? All 
arises from a wretched, a false, an expensive economy. In no 
country is it more the habit to overpay insignificant, and underpay 
important service. We positively appear to take as serious the 
sarcastic description of ‘ penny wise and pound foolish "—to make 
of the sneer a maxim—not taking it as a warning against folly, but 
as the guide of our conduct. Nor, I greatly fear me, is this con- 
fined to such paltry savings on our criminal statistics as I am now 
speaking of. An alarming report has reached me utterly impossible 
to have any foundation, I would fain hope ; and from such appre- 
hensions I trust my noble and learned friend will at once relieve me. 
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The story, the incredible story is told, that the Government intend 
to cut down the salaries of the County Court judges from the sum 
voted by Parliament—I will not say in its generosity, but in its 
wise providence, for securing efficient services in those most im- 
portant stations ; and this while my noble friends have, I rejoice to 
say, listened to my often-repeated demand of repealing the taxes 
upon proceedings in those courts. But to lower at the same time 
for the miserable saving of a few hundreds the remuneration award- 
ed by Parliament, and thus to narrow and fetter the choice of fit 
judges—and this by those whe profess themselves the friends of 
Local Judicature—it is not to be believed! Well may those 
Courts pray to be saved from their friends, and ask what their 
enemies could do worse! They may, perhaps, remind us how near 
friend and foe can come together ; and though they may not say 
that friend and fiend differ but by a letter, they may think it likely 
enough that the monstrous attacks upon the system will be, I do nut 
say universally hateful, but let us say only disrelished in the greatest 
degree by the people with whom local judicature is in great and 
justly great favour, and who desire nothing more strongly than to 
see it exercised by the ablest, the most learned, and the most 
honourable men. 

But I revert to the glaring defects in our statistics, especially as 
compared with those of France. Our tables, whether for England, 
Scotland, or Ireland, give no proportion of the criminal to the whole 
population, either of the country at large or of the particular districts, 
In the French you can tell this at a glance, botb generally and in de- 
tail. On the average of five years, ending 1850, the proportion for 
the whole country was | in 4568; but this varied exceedingly in the 
different Departments. In the L’Ain it was as low as | to 10,523. 
he highest was that of the Seine, 1 in 1385; and nearly on the 
same level with the most refined portion of the community, the in- 
habitants of the capital, was the least civilised, the Island of Corsica, 
where the proportion was lin 1672. As might be expected, the 
offences against the person formeda large proportion in the latter, 
and a sinall proportion in the former Department, In Paris 14 per 
cent. or one-sixth were offences ayaint the person, 86 against 
property ; in Corsica it was reversed, 83 against the person, or five- 
sixths, and 17 only against property. Now, I have no manner of 
ee this extraordinary amount of crimes of violence being 
a oe the minister of justice, himself a Corsican, as indeed 
yy ome in yet more exalted stations, he will direct his attention 
waste = . the means of so improving the administration of the 
with 300 is “9 as to bring the inhabitants to a greater uniformity 
a rest : the people, so far as the diversity of temperament, 
eens Pee social habits will permit. Such is the practical 
mash. ab ) t he information which these Statistical Returns afford, 
prensa e useful lessons which they inculcate, and the needful 

re les which they compel the Government to apply. 
eee defect, wud a very great one, in our returns is, that they 
salen _ whatever of the length of time during which criminal 

dings are pending, no means of ascertaining how long persons 
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have been in confinement, or what interval has elapsed between arrest 
and final sentence, between final sentence and execution, between 
the commencement and termination of the case. In this particular 
the French tables are admirable ; they approach as near perfection 
as possible. The result is satisfactory as regards the administration 
of the criminal law in respect of dispatch. Of the cases tried at 
the Cour d’Assize, nine-tenths take no more than six months in the 
whole. Of those tried by the Tribunaux Correctionels, nineteen. 
twentieths are finished in three months. As to dispatch, therefore, 
the return is satisfactory. As tothe merits of the trial itself, | 
cannot by any means pronounce the same opinion ; for their criminal 
precedure is extremely defective, being by far the worst part of the 
Yode. It was, indeed, left imperfect: and I have learnt with the 
highest satisfaction that the Emperor’s government is disposed to 
remove this great blot from the most important of his celebrated 
kinsman’s works, that which he himself foretold would fori his title 
to renown with after ages, 

Such, then, is the inferiority of our Statistics in whatever regards 
proceedings in courts; and such the great superiority of the lrench, 
But, suppose all the defects of which I have been complaining were 
mas all the omissions supplied, there is this grand objection to 
these returus—to the Statistics which my noble and learned friend, 
now gone the circuit (Lord Campbell), described as so important ; 
they are confined to persons tried at Assizes and Sessions, and are 
silent as to all other trials and all other proceedings. Not one wordof 
police courts—not one word of summary convictions of any kind: 
forming, really, the greater part in number, though not in magnitude, 
of the whole criminal proceedings of the realm. All the arrests, and 
discharges, and penalties at police courts—all the proceedings at petty 
sessions; all the penalties inflicted summarily out of sessions, are entirely 
left out ; and your Lordships will observe, that the jurisdiction of 
magistrates has lately received a very large extension both voluntary 
and contentious, both where persons plead guilty, and where they 
elect to be tried at once and without jury, by the Act of last session, 
which I have often taken the liberty of calling the Carlisle Act, because 
it originated in the petition presented by me from my friends the 
Cumberland justices, last session and the session before, though a 
right hon. friend elsewhere (Sir John Packington) had proposed a 
like measure somewhat earlier, This new Act has been found to 
work so admirably that a most able and learned judge now on circuit 
(Mr. Justice Coleridge), lately pronounced a high panegyric upon 
it, the more valuable because his Lordship had formerly, as he states, 
entertained a somewhat different opinion, before the experiment 
was tried. The whole results of summary jurisdiction are thus 
left out of our criminal statisties. But I will now suppose this 
omission also to be supplied, and that we have these results as well 
as the proceedings at assizes and sessions, still our accounts are con- 
fined to crimes which actually appear before different courts. 

Hitherto I have spoken of offences and offenders as recorded in 
the proceedings of Courts, whether of trial or of police ; but it is 
of the greatest importance to ascertain as far as possible the number 
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of crimes which never reach any Court: nothing can be more 
essential to the formation of an estimate touching the state of 
crimes in the community, and the action of the law in detecting and 
in preventing them. I can give no better illustration of this than 
is afforded by the inquiries of the Commission on the Constabulary 
force, whose report was made in 1839; at the head of it was my 
Right Hon. friend the Speaker (Mr. Lefevre,) Colonel Rowan and 
Mr. Chadwick were the other Commissioners ; and it would not 
be easy to name any persons whose authority stands higher in all 
respects, but more especially on the subject matter of their enquiry. 
I may say that they soon found their progress stayed, if not alto- 
gether stopped, by the want of statistical information. ; They were 
obliged to issue above two hundred questions for obtaining neces- 
sary details from various departments, all which details, had their 
enquiry been conducted in France, would at once have been 
furnished by the inspection of the yearly Tabular Returns. On 
one subject they had access to accurate information regarding un- 
tried, indeed unprosecuted offences, that of forgery. From the 
Bank they obtained the number of forgeries for a series of years, 
and the result of the comparison is very instructive. The average 
number of torgeries for the years 1816 and 1817 was 28,000; the 
convictions, 110, The average of forgeries for 1820 and 1821, 
was 24,000; the convictions, 240. So that, while the convictions 
show an increase of the offence of more than double (24 to 11), the 
offence had actually decreased in the proportion of 7 to 6. So in 
the 20 years ending 1826 the convictions had doubled, while the 
offence had fallen to one half. Well may the commissioners observe, 
that if our view is confined only to the transactions in the courts of 
criminal justice, we may be seriously misled in our inferences, as 
may likewise the community in its feelings ; and the legislature and 
even the dispensers of mercy may be misled, if the calculations 
founded on judicial proceedings are not corrected by a reference to 
the actual state of offences in the country. That there exist the 
means of obtaining such information cannot be doubted. We have 
itin some of our own great towns by means of the police. We have it 
generally in Ireland; and the Tables of Crime and Outrage record 
such information—the result, however, as almost all our returns 
are, of occasional exertions, arising from the accident of motions in 
Parliament. I will take the returns from the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police ; I have here those for 1852. It appears that there were 
60,886 offences of all kinds, and only 54,261 persons apprehended ; 
so that above 6,000, or a tenth part of the offences, are reported 
without any proceedings having been had. Of the whole there were 
40,256 sentenced, 13,050 discharged, and 955 committed for trial. 
[ must add, in Justice to my worthy countrymen of the sister king- 
dom, that by far the greater number of the sentences, or 43,000: 
were for sinall offences; for instance, 16,000 were for vagrancy. 
But this return shows that we may obtain accounts of crime inde- 
— of judicial proceedings. ‘The French tables go further , 

’ §!ve a minute account of the causes which are supposed to have 
operated in producing the offences—as passion, poverty, sordid pro-. 
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pensities, irregular habits; and no doubt this may be regarded as 
somewhat a speculative statement. Compared with the other heads 
of the returns it certainly is so; but it is very far from therefore 
meriting no attention. If, for a small number of instances, or for q 
single year, we were to rely upon such an account, manifestly we 
should be led into error. But as the same causes of inaccuracy, the 
same want of complete information in individual cases, the same 
sources in short of error, most probably exist in each district, 
and in each year, we may more safely rely upon the comparison of 
district with district, of year with year. As to time, if we cannot 
with perfect safety compare the returns of two single years, we can 
with greater certainty institute a comparison between any two years 
and any other two ; and if we take the average of six or seven years 
at one period with the like average at a subsequent period, accord. 
ing to all the doctrine of chances, we shall be probably safe in the 
conclusions we draw from the result of the comparison. 
Let me now lay before your Lordships in one view the result of 
the whole French Annual Statistics ; and that not asa mere mat- 
ter of curiosity, but as fruitful of proofs how far they are superior 
to our own, and as leading to some remarkable illustrations of the 
consequences that spring from our great deficiencies. We shall 
find that light is thus thrown, for example, on three subjects which 
much and justly occupy the attention of Parliament at the present 
day: the establishment of a rural police, prison discipline, and the 
secondary punishment consequent upon the disuse of transportation, 
connected with recommitment and ticket-of-leave. In 1853, the 
last year for which I have the tables, the offences of the whole 
country were 5440, and 7317 persons were tried at assize courts, 
208,699, and 261,147 persons of lesser offences tried correctionally— 
in all 213,139 offences and 268,466 persons. Of the assize cases 
4194 were persons in the rural districts, 2821 in the towns ; and of 
the rural, 2458 were charged with offences against property, 1646 
against the person ; while of the towns 2115 were against property, 
715 against person, I need not stop to observe that these are 
general results ; but the tables give every thing in the most minute 
detail, specifying the offences and offenders in each district, the 
proportion to the population, with all the other particulars on 
which I have already commented. Then, we have similar returns in 
the like detail as to police proceedings; and the total is 543,407 
persons apprehended or summoned, of whom 474,359 were pun- 
ished by fine, 24,748 by imprisonment, and 42,433 were discharged. 
The offences of course were, for the most part, of a trivial descrip- 
tion ; thus 25,203 were cases of keeping shops open at undue hours. 
But one very important head is given, especially in the graver cases, 
that of recidives, relapse, or recommitment: we find that of the 
7317 tried at assize courts, 2401 had been punished before. Its 
true that 15-16ths of the number had only been sentenced by the 
Correctional Tribunals ; but 983, or nearly one-seventh, had been 
condemned to a year's imprisonment, 278 to more severe punish- 
proc and no less than 169 to travaur forces, indicating very grave 
offences. 
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It is from the view of these facts, and facts such as these, that the 
Government had been led to consider very anxiously the necessity of 
making some alteration in the system of secondary punishments, as 
well of the law itself as of its execution ; and one most important use 
of these details, indeed the great value of such Statistics, arises from 
their holding up to the Government the state of the criminal law and 
‘ts administration. Here we are continually desiderating such lights ; 
and we are fain to obtain the mere glimmering afforded by occa- 
sional returns, required by mere accident and by accident furnished, 
instead of having them regularly supplied at all times, and systemati- 
cally as well as symmetrically arranged, like those of our French 
neighbours, When I presided over your Lordship’s Committee on 
Transportation some years ago, we had to circulate our questions in 
arious quarters, and to examine for many days, I might say weeks, a 
vast number of witnesses, the greater part of whose testimony would 
have been rendered unnecessary had our criminal statistics been like 
those of France, because the inspection of the tables would have 
given very much of the information required, and given it without 
the partial one-sided view inevitable in the statements brought 
forward for a particular purpose. The information afforded by the 
French tables is further of the very kind most wanted to shed light 
upon the question, the all-important question of a Police establish- 
ment. A noble friend of mine who attended the Brussels and Paris 
congress, and has given his valuable opinion in the letter I am to 
move for (Lord Ebrington), could well speak to the want of such 
Statistics in this country. He was, with one or two others, lately 
engaged in the plan of establishing a rural police for the county with 
which he is connected, that of Devon. They had recourse to the 
experience of places where it had been tried. All was diversity and 
variation. In some counties, as Oxfordshire, they found the ex- 
periment had been made with superintendents and no assistants— 
with officers, as it were, and no privates ; in other places, privates 
and no officers ; in some, as Lancashire and Hampshire, both officers 
and privates. But there were no returns of the practical working ; 
no steady light was shed on the effects of the plans severally pursued. 
Che inquirers were not helped, but hindered: sometimes in the dark 
from the total want of details ; sometimes misled and not enlightened, 
but bewildered by false lights and cross lights; so that in despair 
they gave up the attempt to guide themselves by the experience of 
others, and Devonshire has not had even the trial of a Rural Police. 

[ have now shown your Lordships how defective the Criminal 
Returns are in almost every material particular ; how entirely they 
are made without system ; and, excepting that most imperfect ac- 
count of the assizes and sessions, how much their existence in any 
‘orm depends upon the chance of some motion or other proceeding 
cceurring ; so that in the result, for the most part, there are no 
Returns at all. But bad as this is, the want of information respect- 
ing Civil Proceedings of all kinds is incomparably more disgraceful 
tous. There is absolutely not a return of the kind made regularly 
either to the Government or to Parliament—not the least record 
left of the state of any of the courts of Law or Equity, Admiralty 
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or Consistory, except that once a motion of mine to your Lordships, 
was made with a particular view, and by this chance we had a list of 
the judges and their salaries—nothing like an account of the business 
transacted by these courts, except that the Commons also for a par. 
ticular purpose directed a return of the County Court causes, which 
account happens to have been repeated: but there exists no return 
whatever of the causes in any of the other courts, either general or 
in detail; and any one looking at our parliamentary returns con. 
nected with the administration of justice, returns which it would be 
a cruel mockery, a very sarcasm, to call Statistics, must conclude, if 
he had no other means of information, that there was no business at 
all carried on in this country of a civil nature—no causes tried, no 
judgments pronounced, no costs incurred, no delays to wear out the 
suitor’s life, no expense to consume his substance. Only see, my 
Lords, the consequence of this most lamentable defect in the infor. 
mation promulgated by authentic documents—this total want of such 
information from official sources as to all that passes in our courts of 
civil jurisdiction! See the sad effects of our having been left 
ignorant of all these particulars, that is, left without their being 
brought together and in one view, so as to produce the impression 
which can only be made by the light of such a concentration! Does 
any one dream, for instance, that the defects in the Court of Chan- 
cery could have continued so long to vex the suitor and discredit the 
law, had the whole of the suits been chronicled regularly here as 
they are in France, with their results, and the periods of their endur- 
ance ? What possibility would there have been of the Legislature, 
but still more of the country, bearing for years, ay, and for genera- 
tions, I might say for ages, those defeets—we may now call them 
grievous abuses, for they have been at length, after a more than 
Chancery length of time, condemned and partially removed—these 
abuses which ended in making the name of the court a term of re- 
proach? My belief is, that a regular yearly table, exhibiting the 
sauses, the delays, the costs, would, even without a Department of 
Minister of Justice, have sufficed to produce, years and years ago, 
this greatimprovement. From that subject I willingly abstain on 
the present occasion. I have often urged it strenuously on your at- 
tention; but it is now, I trust, safe in the abler hands of a right 
hon. friend elsewhere,* and he I know will persevere after the success 
which attended his appeal, as learned as eloquent, to the Commons 
upon a late occasion. 1 may, however, remind your Lordships of 
the slow progress which has been made in the great cause of law 
amendment from want both of a Minister of Justice and of regular 
records of judicial statistics. The mere dates of measures pro- 
pounded and adopted, distinguishing the times of the proposal and 
enactment, will show how truly the great sage’s+ maxim that pro- 
posal has wings, execution leaden feet, applies to all plans of amend- 
ment brought forward by men not clothed with official authority. 

may well instance the greater part of my own plans for reforming 
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our laws. Of the nine bills which in 1845, with the concurrence and 
support of my learned colleagues of the Law Amendment Society, I 
presented to your Lordships, and of which the greater part have 
since become law, I will venture to say all, certainly eight of the 
nine, would have passed easily if patronized by a person having the 
influence of Government to support him; and of those which did 
ass, by far the most important, that which has really altered the 

whole face of precedure in courts of civil judicature—the making the 
parties competent witnesses in civil causes, was postponed from 1845 
to 1851; and though the judges now admit that it has had the 
most blessed effects upon the administration of justice, the suitors 
and the courts were kept from its benefits, the discovery of truth 
obstructed, the triumph of falsehood secured, for six years and a 
half of utterly needless delay. Again, of the four courts, the estab- 
lishment of which I urged upon your Lordships—and ali of which 
by many years’ experience, are found to have been changes in our 
judicial system at once safe and beneficial—mark the dates of the 
proposal and adoption. The Bankruptcy Court Bill, presented in 
1831, passed the same year. The Central Criminal Court Bill 
aie in less than six months after it was brought forward. The 
udicial Committee was formed and in action within a few months 

after the Court of Delegates had been abolished, In all these cases 
of sure and speedy legislation I sat upon that woolsack, now so 
much more worthily occupied (1 speak most sincerely and unaffec- 
tedly) by my noble and learned friend; but the Evidence Bill, which 
lingered six years in its passage, was presented after I had long 
ceased to hold office. To one, the greatest of all these changes and 
the most important, the establishment of Local Judicature, no 
doubt, my present argument does not apply; for though originally 
propounded in the other House,* and before my accession to power, 
it was afterwards submitted once and again to this House with the 
advantage of official weight ; and I bear your Lordships no malice 
for rejecting it by the narrowest majority in a moment of party con- 
troversy.f This blessed measure was some years after introduced 
and carried by my noble and learned successor, and though too long 
deferred has produced the happiest effects.t Such postponements of 
beneficial changes are, however, to be deeply lamented ; and 1 can- 
hot avoid recollecting, perhaps, the most remarkable instance of 
- delay, and which never could by possibility have taken place if 
mide passes e the Courts of Chancery had been, as in France, 
the fae y Pe mae and promulgated, and held up, as it were, in 
ma rong ; ‘ arliaient and the Government by periodical dis- 
ey ae - ae It affords a striking instance of our great loss in 
of hedian ners Department of Justice, and of a Department 
tniishiane . Aare The most important change, and the greatest 
rm at . ae that court and its proceedings, is on all hands con~ 
si a the abolition of the Master's office. When was this first 
pounded? In 1842, by my honourable and learned relative,§ 
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then a Master, whose experience of 1U years had led him to con- 
sider (and one or two of his brethren, I believe, agreed in the 
opinion) that there was no other remedy for the evils so loudly and 
so long complained of. In answer to the demand for his opinion by 
the Chancellor (Lord Lyndhurst), he reported to the Master of the 
Rolls (Lord Langdale) the very measure, with its details and the 
reasons for it. He and his colleagues could see no other means of 
effacing the blots on the system, than the root and branch reform of 
entire erasure, They said of their court, as the old Roman (or 
rather Spaniard) did of his own epigrams: Non possuut nostros 
multe, Faustine, liture. 

Ewmendare jucus—if sport to them, their proceedings were death 
to the poor suitor; so they mercifully concluded—una Litura potest, 
and urged the total abolition. But when did my honourable re 
lative make this proposal to Lord Langdale? In 1852; and for 
want of the departments I have named, above all for want of the 
concentrated light which must have been cast upon the evil and its 
causes by the constant promulgation of the whole particulars con- 
nected with the Master's oflice, ten long years were suffered to elapse 
of unspeakable suffering to the parties, utter disgrace to the tribunal, 
and general discredit to the administration of justice. 

I have stated the contrast which France presents in this respect, 
and I pray your lordships to mark how the facts bear out my 
assertion. We have a perfectly full account regularly given to the 
Minister of Justice yearly of all the proceedings of every court 
within the realm in the most minute detail. That functionary makes 
his report to his Imperial Majesty, and presents the reflections also 
which the facts are calculated to suggest with a view to the improve 
ment of the law and its execution. I am now dealing with the 
subject of delay. See how that is chronicled in these reports. We 
find that of the causes in the Court of Primary Jurisdiction 
( Premiére Instance) one-fourth on an average last above a year, one 
third three months ; but in the next superior court (Cour d’ Appel) 
only one-fifth are disposed of in three months, while one-third take 
ayear. I have already shewn that the dispatch is much greater 
the criminal courts, nine-tenths of the proceedings for greater 
offences occupying six months, nineteen-twentieths of the proceedings 
for lesser offences three months only, The Minister of Justices 
immediately struck with this difference of expedition in courts com 
posed of the same judges, and he reports upon it. He is of opinion 
that it arises partly from the criminal proceedings being under the 
superintendence of the Public Prosecutor, somewhat from the 
greater complicacy of the civil procedure—but chiefly from the 
operation of professional interest—professional men, and, it shou 
seem, some official persons also being benefited by the protraction 
ef suits. He calls the attention of the Emperor to this important 
subject, and promises his assistance in devising and effecting sue 
measures as may (1 cite his own words) “ give to the administration 
of civil justice that promptitude which is an element of its efficacy: 
One may venture to conjecture that a report upon the Master's 
office would not have required the ** decies repetita ” in Frauce 4 
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with us; that the denouncement ofthe minister would have called 
forth that vigorous arm which brooks not the delay of a 10 years’ 
siege ; and that the stronghold of abuse would have fallen in far less 
than the classical period of time during which it was suffered to 
mock the prayers of the suitor, and defy the assaults of the amenders 
of the law. 

My statements have already extended to a considerable length, 
and I feel thankful to your Lordships for having so patiently borne 
a discussion upon matters somewhat dull in themselves, interesting 
as are the great subjects with which I hope their intimate connexion 
has been demonstrated. I must, however, still claim your attention 
to another subject of very great importance upon which the Judicial 
Statistics of our neighbours throw some light, I mean the Process of 
Reconcilement, the proceedings in the Bureaux de Conciliation. I 
have, unhappily, never been able to obtain your concurrence in the 
measures often propounded by me, chiefly in the County Court Bills, 
for establishing this most beneficial tribunal in England ; but I hope 
that either I shall be spared to see such a consummation of all the 
great reforms in our law, or that in other and more powerful hands 
it will be accomplished. It needs no proof surely from experience 
to show how unspeakably great would be this blessing—the extinction 
of all, or nearly all, the unjustifiable litigation, that which being 
groundless is the mere torment of society. Facts we have in abun- 
dance to prove the success of the plan, wherever it has been tried 
and had fair play. In some countries it has at once cut off four-fifths, 
in others even more, of all the suits previously brought and carried 
through the courts. But can any one doubt that this must be the 
result, or require the proof from experience of what the least reflection 
must show to be infallibly certain before any experience is had ? 
Needs more be done to secure its favourable reception than simply 
to tell what the plan is? If the parties who can by no possibility 
have an interest in continuing a hopeless litigation, shall go before 
a judge without the presence of a professional man who may have 
such an interest, and shall hear the opinion of a person whose station 
yi: movant respect, whose judgment they trust, and who stands per- 
ant impartial and indifferent between them—if the one be told 
a Jong no chance of succeeding should he prosecute his suit, or 
be ot a that his defence must prove unavailing, can there be any 
be eae ree in a great majority of instances this advice will 
rata fer bee <0 re bess ngre, tn prove effectual ; and so the 

ssa esperate refusal will be at an end, and the 
vaadeete A : of the causes stopped, such only going on as involve 
me eae ty ts in dispute, or points of law really requiring 
eed, y- 2 trial? ‘he French process of this kind is by no 
whens the ne , sty _ that of Denmark and some other countries, 
of teagan of its Introduction has been to clear the tribunals 
referred, Mev lt oewt of that class of causes to which I have 
ian Siialemees "er en ey inefficient as the Bureau de Concilition 
nevertheless ‘urodves te less satisfactory provisions of the law, it 
ample, by th I ‘ces very important results. We find, for ex- 

» DY the tables for 1853, that of 211,000 proceedings of Con- 
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ciliation, no less than 154,000, or three-fourths, were successful in 
wholly and finally adjusting the conflicting pretensions, or settling 
the cases without further litigation. 

I must now add, that whatever doubts may be entertained or, 
if I may respectfully to your Lordships so speak, whatever pre. 
judices may prevail, against Courts of Reconcilement, surely there 
can be no hesitation in approving of the Conseils de Prudhommes, and 
envying our French neighbours for the possession of so useful an 
institution, one so much wanted amongst ourselves. These, as 
your Lordships may be aware, are councils composed of respectable 
individuals not professional, for arbitration upon matters connected 
with the work and the differences of artisans, and especially for 
settling by voluntary submission disputes between masters and 
workmen. The successful working of this excellent plan is univer. 
sally admitted. Thus I find that of 28,429 disputes in 1850 all 
were settled save 1041, and of this small proportion, only 1, the 
greater part were subsequently accommodated by parties who at 
first had refused to yield. The proportion in Paris was mnch less 
satisfactory, less so indeed than in any other Department, probably 
from the turbulent habits of the working classes in that capital— 
not above two-thirds of the disputes were settled. In the great 
manufacturing districts it was very different. Thus at St. Etienne 
of 2818 disputes all but 70, that is all but one-fortieth, were accom. 
modated. Only conceive how beneficial it would be if for our Bir. 
mingham (the St. Etienne of this country) you had a Domestic 
Forum which cut off 39 in 40 of the disputes between masters and 
men, by an amicable and comfortable and immediate settlement ! 

1 have described the evil consequences of our only having occa- 
sional and chance returns upon the most important heads of both 
Civil and Criminal Statistics—that one accidental motion in either 
House obtains our only information on the numbers and salaries of 
judges, another on the business transacted in courts of a single 
description only, the County Courts. But I should except two 
others, Admiralty and Bankruptcy, from the statement that there 
never have been any returns ; for by mere accident there have been 
in both these cases, but once only; and the information never 
has been continued, so that it became entirely useless for any prac- 
tical purpose. The unhappy accident of the war occasioned a re- 
turn to be called for from the Prize Courts, and it was of consider 
able use in showing the effects of the blockade ; but nothing could 
be more interesting than an account of all the admiralty cases, 
well as the Prize causes. Thus, in cases of collision and seamen’s 
wages there is a concurrent jurisdiction with the courts of common 
law. It would be important to compare the proceedings in these 
concurrent courts, were it only to show what preference is given by 
suitors to the one or the other jurisdiction ; and these returns 
should manifestly not be limited by the duration of the preset 
lamentable hostilities. On the Courts of Bankruptcy we happen @ 
have returns dated some years back, not from any systematic cours 
of furnishing this important information, but because there chan 
to be a Commission appointed for inquiring into the state of the 
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Bankruptcy judicature, and also a committee moved for by my noble 
and learned friend (Lord St. Leonards), who had doubts, or more 
than doubts, on the new system of class certificates. 

Much evidence was examined for many days by both Commis- 
sioners and Committee; and I will venture to affirm that a great 
part of it might have been obtained by an inspection of tables, if we 
had possessed anything like those of France, on the same subject 

The Commission obtained very full returns; they are the only 
ones ever made, although the new judicature has been in existence 
and in full operation for a quarter of a century. They have never 
been continued since the Commission acted three years ago: they are 
liable to all the objections of being occasional, imperfect, one-sided, 
as compared with the full and regular tables of the French Govern- 
ment ; though they are of use as far as they go, and for the period 
now gone by to which they relate. Than the French nothing cer- 
tainly can be more admirable ; they are full to minuteness of detail, 
and except that they omit the expenses of parties (the defect, and the 
= one, in the other tables of civil proceedings), they may be 
truly saidto exhaust the subject. Thus, to give a summary, and 
no more : taking the year 1853—there were 2126 bankruptcies; of 
these-319 for less than £200 (I translate into our money), 468 be- 
tween £200 and £400, 348 between £400 and £2000, 200 between 
£2000 and £4000. Theassets amounted to £1,320,000, of which 
£480,000, real estate; the debts £4,480,000, of which £520,000, 
secured by mortgage. Then the dividends are given in minute de- 
tail, so that ata glance you can tell how many, andin respect of 
what debts, received so many shillings in the ponnd (or sous in the 
franc) under the heads of various sums. I can imagine nothing 
more worthy of praise than this class of their Statistics ; but indeed 
the whole of the great work is an object of admiration and of envy— 
a work renewed regularly year by year ever since the department 
was finally formed in 1829, Napoleon having begun it in the consul- 
ship, and afterwards more fally arranged it in 1811; but the exe- 
7“ of this important design was not consummated before his fall. 
ane prez: volumes which are its yearly result, and which con- 
ae g the infinite number and minuteness of the details, are of no 

artling size, two moderate quartos only, are accompanied with the 
mee ty sfulland somewhat special report on the great value of 
i ich, for purposes of practical legislation as well as for administra- 

i] re, I have already more than once commented. 
setae elict 1 ah your Lordships, in conclusion, the remarkable 
eee vasa wor y present of the general state of litigation for the 
a on efore the war broke out. Notwithstanding the great 
parently phe ang om of the people, the number of causes had ap- 
te iP wa fallen off, a real diminution of no inconsiderable 

“ag: we keep in mind the progress of the population. 

“ean be Nae class of causes there was no decrease ; commercial 
emer’ ad doubled. Heaven be praised! Humbly, devoutly, but 
eartily, let ' i bi 
for this hn y, tet us pour forth our gratitude to the Great Disposer, 
the civilize?” Peg happy for England, for Kurope, for 
full surely does, the ” France herself above all—indicating as it 

esis ie vast increase of trade, the application by that 
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great people of their indomitable energies, their varied ingenuity, 
their untiring industry, their matchless perseverance—to the blessed 
pursuits of peace ; for of commerce, we may say, as a great orator 
of ancient times did of his own art: Pacis comes, otiique socia, et 
jam bene constitute republice alumna—the offspring and the pledge 
of peace abroad, order at home! 

My Lords, I will not further weary you by reading these Resolu- 
tions which I now move ; they embody the recommendations I have 
made, and shew how these may best be carried into effect. 

I have had, in framing them, not only the example of the French 
Statistical Department and its labours, and the co-operation of my 
colleagues in the Statistical Committee of the Law Amendment So. 
ciety—more especially, I have had the invaluable assistance of Pro. 
fessor Levi, whom I have long known, and than whom I have _ never 
met with a person of greater ability, and more extensive information 
on all subjects connected with the Science and Statistics of Commer. 
cial Law, whereof he is the distinguished teacher, or one of industry 
more indefatigable. In framing the Resolutions, which relate to 
the Admiralty and Consistorial Courts, we have had the aid of my 
friend, Mr. Rothery ; and what concerns the Bankruptcy Court has 
heen settled by communication with persons of that department. 

From the Statistical department of the Board of Trade under 
Mr. Fonblanque’s able superintendence, I have derived liberal and 
valuable assistance, and his correspondence with Professor Levi, on 
Judicial Statistics, is one of the two papers for which I have now to 
move you; the other is, Lord Ebrington’s letter to Lord Palmerston, 
on the same subject. |The Resolutions I only desire may be laid on 
your table and printed, and I shall move that the debate on them 
may be adjourned. 


This admirable speech, the result of seventy-eight years 
experience, requires no comment from us. The Resolutions the 
adoption of which it advocates, and the full advantages of 
which it explains, are of importance not alone to the legislator, 
to the lawyer, to the statistician, and to the political econo- 
mist ; they are important to every man in the community who 
has a right to uphold or a wrong to redress. 

These kingdoms owe much to Lord Brougham. As 4 
champion of the oppressed, as a law reformer, as a bold and 
unflinching defender of the popular cause, as a never-ceasing 
cultivator of literature, as an earnest and ever constant sup- 
porter of free education befitting a free people, as a writer 
whose pages good sense, and learning, and genius are ever 
found, Lord Brougham stands before his country, a patriot 
judge in the truest sense of this grand title, and as has been 
well declared of Hale and of D’Aguesseau, we may declare of 
him, and never more truly than at this moment—“ Happy is 
the nation, on whom Providence bestows such magistrates 
they equally benefit their own times and posterity.” 





